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THEY MIGHT HAVE LIVED 


“As often as you did it to one of these . 


FR. EDMUND, 
CP. 


FR. CONSTAN- 
TINE, CP. 


FR. EDWARD, 
CP. 


SR. CLARISSA 
SR. DEVOTA 
DR. I. LAUBER 


These Might 
Have Lived 


AND THOUSANDS 
OF CHINESE 
TO WHOM 

HOSPITAL AND 
DISPENSARY 
CARE MIGHT 

MEAN ETERNAL 
AS WELL AS 
TEMPORAL 
WELFARE 


. . you did it unto me” 


HE greatest need in our Mission in China to-day is a hospital. 

It is difficult in these days to imagine any community of 

men existing without adequate medical facilities. One of the 

first things we look for when we move into a new territory is pro- 
tection for our lives. The fire and police departments give us a 


certain sense of security. We are reassured by the nearness of doctors 
and a hospital. 


Repeatedly, since our missionaries have been laboring in China, 


we have been severely shocked by what we must acknowledge as the | 


untimely death of some of our personnel. We know, of course, that 
sudden death may overtake any of us. But there is an added pang 
in our sorrow and loss when we realize that it need not have been— 
that IT COULD HAVE BEEN PREVENTED. 


This has been the regrettable story of our Missions in China. 
Father Edmund Campbell, C.P.— Sister Clarissa — Fr. Constantine 
Leech, C.P. — Sister Devota — Father Edward McCarthy, C.P. — 
Dr. Ilse Lauber — might have been saved. Each was a valuable asset 
to the Missions. Each of these might have lived to continue a glori- 
ous work for souls, had there been a hospital within easy distance 
when sickness came. 


Diseases which we control in this country by proper medical atten- 
tion become fatal when it is lacking. Famine aftermath, sickness and 
recurring epidemics would not wreak such havoc among our mission- 
aties if they had a hospital. 


So we are appealing, after fourteen years of such conditions, for 
$40,000 to build and equip a hospital at Yuanling, in Western 
Hunan. We can hardly hope that anyone will send us the full 
amount . . . though that should not be impossible. 


We cannot, however, delay our appeal longer. Dollars or dimes 
will be gratefully received. We do not know how long it will take 
to raise this fund. Your promptness will be appreciated. Your 
offering will be a proof of your own Christian charity and, if you 
so wish it, a memorial to your dear departed. 


SHALL WE HEAR FROM YOU SOON? 


IT CANNOT BE DONE WITHOUT YOUR HELP 
Address: HOSPITAL FUND, PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC. 
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UNION CITY, N. J. 
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HE MIGHT HAVE LIVED 


PARKLING with a humor that came from a confident 

spiritual vision are three recently received articles, 
one of which appears in this month’s Mission Depart- 
ment, by Rev. Edward Joseph McCarthy, C.P. While 
you are reading that light commentary on “Summer in 
China,” think of a freshly piled mound on a hillside near 
Chihkiang in Southwest Hunan. It is the grave of this 
talented, courageous young Passionist missionary, whose 
death was reported by cable as we go to press. 

That lonely grave lies in the shadow of the city walls 
where he spent himself for years in bringing souls to 
Christ. He will not hear again the tramp of marching 
men and the whistle of bullets as he did in 1933 when he 
was besieged for two months. He is beyond the fear of 
passing hordes of Communists whose presence some 
months ago imperilled his life when he remained alone 
in his Mission. He did not shirk death, but he would 
have lived gladly, in the presence of danger, to carry on 
his magnificent work. 


NDEED, HE MIGHT HAVE LIVED, BUT— 

The loss of this thirty-two year old priest, after two 
weeks of painful sickness, is announced not only with 
keen regret but with an urge to reveal the medical needs 
of our entire personnel in the Mission field. During the 
past few years we have had to report the death of Fr. 
Constantine Leech, C.P., from fever; Sr. Devota Ross, 
from cholera; Dr. Ilse Lauber and Sr. Clarissa Stadtmiller, 
from fever. A great many of our other missionaries have 
looked very closely into the eyes of death and have been 
saved, almost miraculously, only by the devoted care of 
their willing companions. 


ICTURE their plight in your own terms. Suppose that 

to-day you, or one of your family, were stricken with 
a dangerous illness. Suppose that, instead of lifting a 
telephone to call a near-by doctor, you had to travel in a 
jolting chair or a flimsy sampan for an entire week to 
reach medical assistance. Suppose that even such a neces- 
saty trip in sweltering weather had to be postponed 
because of bandits between your home and a distant 
hospital. With our missionaries in China these seemingly 
far-fetched suppositions are facts. They have been un- 
pleasant, heart-breaking facts for fourteen long, troubled 
years. 

You have not read a line of complaint on this score 
from our missionaries. When they have begged it has 
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been for their Christians and their pagans, not for them. 
selves. Our priests and Sisters knew that they were 
venturing into pioneer, primitive territory. Consciously 
and cheerfully they faced all the risks involved. Men 
and women who sacrifice everything dear in life do not 
measure their sacrifice with a medicine glass. 

God expects us, however, to use human means to 
preserve our lives. Without thought of themselves our 
missionaries are throwing their energies into the tre. 
mendous task that is theirs. It is impossible for them to 
provide adequate medical facilities because of their lack 
of funds. They look to us in the homeland, who have 
been asked to sacrifice so much less than they, to give 
serious thought to their indispensable needs. 

i] i o 
INCE 1926, when the writer was in the famine district 
of Hunan, THE SIGN has been singularly free from 
any general and direct appeal to its subscribers for our 
missionaries in China. Their urgent need for medical at- 
tention compels me now to depart from this rule which 
we had imposed on ourselves. 

I am asking the assistance of all our readers and their 
friends to raise without delay the sum of $40,000 for the 
building and the equipment of a Hospital in the Passionist 
Mission Vicariate at Yiianling, China. Whilst at times, 
within our territory, the danger of bandits may be present 
—yet a Hospital of our own will decrease immeasurably 
the risk of death from sickness. It will prevent to a great 
degree such unnecessary sufferings and untimely deaths 
as those of Fr. Edward McCarthy, C.P., and others of our 
missionaries who have been lost through illness which 
might have been successfully cared for. 

I make this appeal with confidence. The response will 
be as prompt and generous, I hope, as it would were it 
made for your own sons and daughters or for your own 


_brothers and sisters on some frontier of the Church. That 


thought will inspire the measure of your giving. Quite 
candidly, I expect that it will mean a sacrifice for most 
of you. But I know the faith which is yours. 

You may make your donation payable to THE SIGN. 
Please designate that it is for the Hospital Fund in 
Hunan, China. 


May I count on your speedy and whole-hearted re 
sponse? 


Fath Hagphenn Mega f 
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CURRENT F AcT and COMMENT 


Jeremiaps aplenty are being uttered over the downfall 
of the organization for peace set up since the World War, 
with so much labor and with so much hope. The League 
of Nations and the Kellogg 
Pact were expected to prevent 
all future wars. The recent 
wars between China and 
Japan, between Bolivia and 
Paraguay, and the evident determination of Mussolini to 
assail Ethiopia, regardless of effects in Europe, have loosed 
a flood of pessimism. War is to be accepted as an evil 
which man is powerless to prevent. 

No one would be so foolish as to think that all is well in 
Europe, but at least there have been certain definite gains, 
and it is well to recognize and appraise them. 

In reality the picture is not so black. The League of 
Nations is not yet defunct—not even in its efforts for peace. 
The signers of the Kellogg Pact who have broken its terms 
are few indeed, and the idealogy from which it arose and 
which it has fostered is a force working for peace. 

War is no longer the accepted and almost sole method 
of procedure in settling international disputes as it was not 
long ago. Public opinion in many countries is squarely 
against war, and public opinion is decidedly an immense force 
in the modern world. Indeed, one of the greatest dangers 
is the fact that public opinion in certain countries is mis- 
informed by a gagged and controlled press. 

While all is not well, and danger threatens, indulging in 
a futile pessimism which sees only dark, will avail nothing. 


Hopes 
for Peace 


cr cannot but wonder at the tremendous amount of 
printed matter that finds a market. And the designation 
printed matter rather than literature is intentional. The 
variety of magazines offered 
for sale is nothing less than 
astounding. Standing before 
some of the larger news 
stands stacked high with every 
variety of magazine one wonders whence they come and 
whither they go. 

People have money to spend on reading matter and evi- 
dently spend it. Otherwise there would be no such copious 
supply. A Catholic editor, facing a news stand in any of 


What 
Catholics Read 


our large cities with its garish display of decent and in- * 


decent magazine covers, must often wonder what percentage 
of money an ordinary Catholic spends for such matter and 
what percentage for Catholic literature. 

Catholic Action for June reports a survey made by stu- 
dents at Dayton, Ohio, which is very illuminating in this 
respect. They found that during a certain period 1200 Cath- 
Olic families in the city of Dayton spend $400 for secular and 
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$33 for Catholic publications. The percentage of these 1200 
families which supports the secular press is 99.9 while that 
supporting the Catholic press is 29. There were 318 of 
these families who spend 25 to 50 cents a week for secular 
papers and not a cent for Catholic papers. 

There is something wrong somewhere along the line. In 
view of the fact that there are numerous ably edited, inter- 
esting, and outstanding Catholic publications, the blame can- 
not be laid—not in whole at least—at the door of the 


Catholic editor. 
e ee 


Ax incident which we take from The Tablet of London 
but which appeared originally in a Swiss paper, throws light 
on the educational activities of the Nazis and incidentally 
shows why they are so anx- 
ious to gain complete contro! 
of the youth of Germany. 

A German mother writes 
that her son, eight years old, 
demanded model tanks as a birthday present, declaring that 
he wanted to play war because war is fine. The mother 
would have liked to tell him what war really is but if her 
words were brought back to the schoolmaster it would mean 
detention in a concentration camp for “a woman unworthy 
of the name of a German mother.” 

So little Hans got his toy tanks and soldiers and his 
mother hears him singing over and over one of the most 
popular school songs: 


A Youthful 
Militarist 


“O, Strasbourg! O, Strasbourg! 
How my heart bleeds, 

When I see the tricolor 
Floating from thy towers. 

O, Strasbourg! O, Strasbourg! 
We swear it unto death— 

Soon shall float from thy towers 
The black-white-and-red.” 


At the words “We swear it unto death” little Hans raises 
his right hand as he has been taught, to emphasize the oath. 

The most tragic thing in the totalitarian state is the use— 
or rather the abuse of its power in the training of youth. 


"Tue Third Reich has so many enemies that it is difficult 
to determine what it is or of whom it is made up. It seems 
to us nearly everybody in Germany is an enemy of the 
State. The attack at present 
is aimed at Jews, Protestants, 
Catholics, Free-Masons, and 
the Steel Helmets organiza- 
tions. Under these headings 
one could include nearly all the German people. 


Enemies of the 
Third Reich 
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At the same time that the Nazi party is attacking the 
German people it is glorifying the German.blood. A spokes- 
man for the Nazis declares “that it was not Christianity that 
brought us morality but it was the infiltration of German 
character that gave Christianity its permanent worth. The 
values represented in the German character therefore are 
the eternal values with which everything else must be 
compared and upon which all else must be constituted.” 

If this be true we permit ourselves to wonder why the 
Nazi party finds it necessary now to “reform” so large a 
percentage of the German people. 


~_— 


I; seems necessary for the modern dictator to keep his 
subjects in a constant state of excitement. He is either on 
the point of producing marvelous changes that will make a 
Utopia of the fatherland or 
he is protecting his people 
with great sagacity and im- 
measurable effort from some 
impending evil. 

The method has changed somewhat through the ages. In 
ancient Rome it. was bread and the circus that diverted the 
attention of the mob from the misery and squalor of their 
lives. In modern times a Hitler uses the vile means of 
racial, religious and national hatreds to arouse the mob and 
turn their attention from the economic and other ills of 
his régime. 

War is a means frequently used to distract the mind of 
a people from the weakness or insecurity of a régime. There 
is a feeling abroad that Mussolini is using this means and 
that his deliberate and apparently irrevocable insistence 
on war with Ethiopia is in effect a confession that all is not 
well with Fascism. It requires the doubtful glory and pres- 
tige of a conquest to convince the people that its drastic 
exactions are worth the cost. 


Panem et Circenses 


W E must confess to being somewhat amused by the 
speeches of Fascists and Communists denouncing one an- 
other. Each decries the other as the greatest danger to liberty 
and civilization and each pro- 
fesses to be man’s only hope 
of salvation in the welter of 
modern economic and social 
conditions. 

At the recent sessions of the Comintern in Moscow, Liber- 
als and Socialists were invited to enter a common front with 
Communists as their only hope of combating Fascists. The 
common front is described as a strategic retreat—the refer- 
ence being to Lenin’s strategic retreat when he called off 
the war on the peasants in 1921. In the light of what hap- 
pened to the peasants ten years later one must wonder if the 
Liberals and Socialists are not reminded of the Wolf in Little 
Red Riding Hood. 

On the other hand, the Nazis -boast that Hitlerism is the 
only bulwark against the inroads of the Reds into central 
Europe. They and they alone are Europe’s saviors from the 
Red menace (though we thought the Poles had some small 
part to play in that respect). 

In reality there is little to distinguish Red from Fascist— 
especially the Nazi Fascist. They are both tarred with the 
same stick. Both persecute religion, both establish a totali- 
tarian state depriving citizens of all rights and liberties, both 
claim the right to educate the child as a property of the 
state, both suppress all opposition and all liberty of the press 
and of speech, both develop a gigantic military machine and 
a spirit of militarism while protesting the most peaceful 
intentions. 5 

Speaking of the choice between the two that confronts 


Communism or 
Fascism 





democratic civilization everywhere, one writer says: “De. 
mocracy must make up its mind whether it prefers to bg 
cooked and eaten with a white sauce or a red sauce.” R, 

it matters little. The difference is only of color. The flayor 
and odor are the same. 


‘kin month of September will witness the tramping back 
to hundreds of schools throughout the country of the thoy: 
sands of children who Were given their “liberty” in June. It 
may be taken for granted that 
that liberty has been well 
used. Summer vacations and 
recreations — freedom from 
mental burdens for young 
minds—-(even the three “r’s” may be profitably forgotten for 
a time!)—chances for open life in fields, on oceans, lakes 
and rivers—these we believe are conducive to proper child 
development. 

The thought recurs each year as to the constant play in 
the child’s life between the home and the school. The home 
sends the child out to the school and the school sends the 
child back to the home. Each is the professed careful guard- 
ian and trainer of the child. There must be between these 
two a bond of trust. One depends upon the other. They are 
training the child for that real liberty which will come in 
evitably later on when the child graduates from both the 
home and the school and steps out to take his.place in the 
world for which he has been supposedly prepared. 

The home can fail to support the work of the school and 
the school can ruin the work of the home and the result is 
an increase in the number of those young men and women 
who understand apparently nothing of the real meaning of 
life and what their contribution to it should be. Parents and 
teachers—it is an old cry—are solemnly charged (though 
some of them do not realize or appreciate it) with the future. 
They cannot expect youth to understand it now—but they 
can, more than anyone else, make sure that later on when it 
is time youth will understand and be ready. This is the real 
responsibility of the training of the child. 


Home and School 


Pt aren JOHN J. O’CONNOR in the August issue of 
Light asks for answers to two very pointed questions. 
Each of them deals with a very important problem in the 
j life of the Church in_ this 
country. 

“How can I aid,” he asks, 
“in solving the Negro prob- 
lem ?” 

“How is it humanly possible to interest Catholic laymen 
in the Retreat Movement ?” 

There is this much to be borne in mind: There is a solu- 
tion to the Negro problem. It rests with Holy Mother Church 
and her mission to preach the gospel to all men without dis- 
tinction. That work is going on, as all her other mission 
activity, under the Providence of God. The best aid that 
can be given today in solving the Negro problem is a direct 
and honest acceptance by all of us of the fact .that in the eyes 
of God the Negro has an equal right to everything Catholic 
and that it is a real inhumanity to rob him of that right by 
racial selfishness. 

The answer to Father O’Connor’s second problem is found 
in the fact that thousands of Catholic laymen throughout the 
country are vitally and actively interested in the retreat 
movement. Further activity and interest will come and the 
success of the movement will grow into something permanent 
when those who are preaching the Lay Apostolate and Catho- 
lic Action realize the truth that the “Lay Retreat Movement 
is essential to the Lay Apostolate and Catholic Action.” To 
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ke just one instance: If the Knights of Columbus—dedi- 
uted as they are to the Cause of Catholic Action—would 
uke hold seriously of the Retreat Movement and do with it 
yhat such an organization as theirs could do, we would find 
lay Retreats where they belong—the backbone of the Lay 
Apostolate—and we would find the Lay Apostolate a force 
got to be matched throughout the country. 


Tue more we look around today and see what is going on 
inthe world we live in the more we wonder what is to become 
of it all. Here we are face to face with a situation between 
two countries which threatens 
. to embroil once again the 
What Price whole of Europe in another 
orgy of bloodshed and murder- 
ous violence. The aggressor 
nation is giving us an example of reversal to type which 
certainly belittles the entire value of what that nation itself 
calls civilization and a culture. A World Court and a League 
of Nations and a host of intelligent ambassadors and repre- 
sentatives seem to be helpless to avert the impending war. 
War is something we always associate with savages and 
the primitive way of conquest. It may have been all right when 
men were supposed to know no better. Now it is like a couple 
of college professors in dress suits stepping out into the back 
yard to settle an argument. It is lowering and degrading and 
bestial. Hitlerism and Fascism and Bolshevism are not civi- 
lied ways and means of progress. “He that takes the sword 
shall perish by the sword.” Government by violence is not 
government at all. It is the destruction of order. And reason 
isthe principle of order. And there is no reason in selfishness. 
And national selfishness has no place in what we fondly 
believe and supinely think is a civilized age. 
And so we wonder: What Price Civilization? 


Civilization? 


Tue Vincentian for August has an interesting article on 
street preaching from the pen of Father Joseph E. McIntyre, 
CM. Father McIntyre was one of three Vincentian priests 

who recently completed a six 
night stand of street.talks to 
the non-Catholics of a small 
town in Missouri. 

The article is particularly 
interesting because it is not a theoretic discussion of what 
tan or should be done in the matter of presenting the Catholic 
Church to the man on the street. It is an account of an 
actual experiment. To measure the ultimate accomplish- 
ments of such preaching is of course impossible, particularly 
in an individual case, but immediate reactions can be ob- 
served and they are significant. 

The town chosen was selected because it was non-Catholic 
and because many of the current queer stories about the 
Church were circulated there. In every store and at every 
house they scattered handbills annourfcing free lectures on 
the Catholic Church. They erected a collapsible platform 
in the park and set up a question box. For thirty minutes 
tach evening one of the priests spoke on the Church and then 
answered questions from the question box or those asked 
by the crowd. 

In spite of ignorance of the Church and even prejudice 
against her, these three priests were well received by town 
officials and by the people. There is something about the 
Catholic Church which makes people interested in her even 
when they hate or fear her. There is a sense of fairness 
too among the American people which makes them want to 
hear the other side of a question. 

The questions asked were of the simplest kind—concerned 
for the most part with the externals of the Church. They 
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manifested a complete ignorance of the essentials of Cath- 
olicism—of the inner life of the Church. Nevertheless the 
answers removed or reduced prejudice and bigotry and this 
is essential if there is to be any good produced. 

There is a great deal of Catholic apologetics going to waste 
in Latin tomes and in learned reviews. One of the most 
fruitful apostolates open to the Church in this country is 
the one exercised by these three priests—that of bringing the 
Catholic Church to the man in the street. There is too much 
fear of a loss of dignity. We are leaving the aggressive work 
of propaganda almost entirely to the enemies of Christ and, 
His Church—the €ommunists and others of their ilk. In 
doing their diabolical work they manifest a zeal similar to that 
of the early Christians. A re-reading of the Acts of the 
Apostles might help to illustrate this matter. 


I N another part of this issue of THE S16n is an article by 
Father F. T. Fergus on the Seventh National Eucharistic 
Congress which will be held in Cleveland from September 23rd 
to 26th. The reader will there 
find an explanation of the 
ceremonies which will take 
place during the Congress. 

The love of our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament has given rise during the ages to various 
devotions. In modern times, when travel is comparatively 
easy, when immense gatherings of people assemble for sport 
or other purposes, the Eucharistic Congress has become a 
particularly popular manner of manifesting on a grand scale, 
the profound-devotion which every Catholic worthy of the 
name feels toward our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 

At the French Congress held recently there were 200,000 
participants. At the Yugoslav there were 150,000, while 
45,000 men marched in the procession. Scotch Catholics 
manifested their faith at the Eucharistic Congress held in 
Edinburgh recently, not only by their devotion but also by 
suffering insults and injuries during the riots which were 
incited by bigots. 

The National Congress to be held in Cleveland during 
September should be a manifestation to the world of the 
devotion of Catholic America to the Blessed Sacrament. 
The eyes not only of America but of the whole Catholic world 
will be on Cleveland during these days. We are sure that 
this event will be a sincere and spontaneous outburst of devo- 
tion which will in some way express the debt of love and 
gratitude which we owe to Christ in the Eucharist. 


National Eucharistic 
Congress 


‘Te His Eminence William Cardinal O’Connell, on his 
reception of the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor. § To 
Mr. Lo Pa-hong, noted philanthropist, on the occasion of the 
founding of the Shanghai 
Toasts Within Mercy Hospital for nervous 
diseases, through his gener- 
the Month ous assistance. § To Most 
Rev. Joseph A. Murphy, Rev. 
Henry J. DeLaak, and Rev. William Banks Rogers, on the 
Diamond Jubilee of their entrance into the Society of Jesus. 
§ To members of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, 
on their recent successful mission convention at Dubuque, 
ja. § To the Catholic Worker and Saint Veronica’s parish, 
on the establishment of the first Parish Maternity Guild in 
New York. § To Most Rev. James H. Ryan, on his appoint- 
ment as Bishop of Omaha. § To Right Rev. Peter Leo 
Ireton, on his being named Coadjutor Bishop of Richmond. 
{ To Right Rev. Monsignor Aloysius J. Muench, on his 
being named Bishop of Fargo, N. D. ¢ To V. Rev. Father 
Tito, C.P., General of the Passionists, on his appointment as 
Consultor of the Sacred Consistorial Congregation. 


‘ 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE 


FAITH AND HOPE 


THe following, by John Boak in ‘‘G.K.’s Weekly,” makes us 
realize that faith and hope are business as well as religious 
virtues: 


“Er—My Lords, and Ladies and Gentlemen— 
Recovery still, though hovering near, 
Has failed to materialize this year : 
Our figures, whilst showing no advances, 
Are excellent in the circumstances, 
And thanks to reserves we’ve had tucked away 
The Dividend stands . . . I am pleased to say. 
Business continues to be a stiff fight, 
But your Company’s prospects, if and when 
Recovery comes, are distinctly bright.” 

With formal votes of thanks proposed 

And duly passed, the Meeting closed. 


YOUTHFUL TACT 


| ined exists independently of learning, and no amount of study 
can develop it. The following, from the ‘‘Ave Maria,” is to the 
point: 

Without attempting to define tact, how about the following 
as an illustration: A public school teacher was about to scold 
a little eight-year-old Irish boy for mischief. The boy was 
about to make an excuse when she interrupted, “It is no use 
denying it, Jerry, because I saw you with my own eyes.” Jerry 
looked nonplussed for a moment. Then his face lighted up. 
“Yes,” he replied, “I do be telling them, there isn’t much you 
don’t see with them lovely black eyes of yours.” 


MATHEMATICS OF CHAIN LETTERS 


AN editorial in ‘‘The New York Times” presents a few figures 
to show what must happen before senders of chain letters 
get their money. It seems to throw cold water on the tempting 
proposition: 

The mathematics of the chain-letter are so simple that it is 
hard to see why here and there a skeptic remains unconvinced. 
A man writes his name at the bottom of four other names and 
the chain-letter starts. When his name has reached the top, 
other people begin to send him dimes or quarters or dollars, 
as the case may be, until he has received 15,625 such contribu- 
tions. 

But what do these 15,625 contributors get out of it? Well, 
all that is necessary is that each of them shall receive in turn 
contributions from 15,625 persons, for which we merely need 
a United States population of approximately 250,000,000 souls. 
And since it would be manifestly unjust for these new con- 
tributors to be left holding the bag, we need only arrange that 
every one of them in turn receive a dime or a dollar from 
15,625 other cheerful givers. ‘This can be managed as soon as 
the population of the United States is approximately 4,000,000,- 
000,000 souls, or not more than two thousand times the present 
population of the earth. 


CHINESE OUTSIDE CHINA 


E are indebted to ‘“‘China,”’ Canadian Catholic Mission Maga- 
zine, for the following statistics on the distribution of 
Chinese outside China: 

The committee on Chinese oversea affairs has compiled sta- 
tistics which show that almost eight million Chinese live 
abroad. 

The Malay Archipelago and the countries of southeastern 
Asia have the largest numbers: 2,500,000 in Siam, 381,417 in 
French Indo-China, 193,598 in Burma, and 15,000 in India. 


LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATIoy}" 
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The Chinese population of the Malay States is 1,709,392. i, up to a ¢ 
British Borneo it is 75,000 and in the Netherland Indg) [%¢ 9 






1,232,650. f “Oops 
In Hong Kong there are 825,635 Chinese, in Macao 1)), Here th 
875, and in Timor 3,500. The y 


The Philippines have a Chinese population of 110,50: threat, t 
Hawaii has 27,179; Australia, 15,500; New Zealand, 28 = 
and South Africa, 4,500. Wel 

Chinese in the United States are estimated at 74,950, iy keep my 
Canada 45,100, and in Mexico 25,000. In the countries ¢ 
Central America there are 9,400 Chinese. Peru has 57 
Chile 2,700, Brazil 820, Argentina 600, and Venezuela 28% § CTEFA 

There are 100,000 Chinese in the Japanese Empire, 1ug* °° 
in Japan proper, 46,691 in Formosa, and 41,303 in Korg pole 
Soviet Russia has 251,500, and Turkey 7,000. 

A relatively small number of Chinese live in Europe. Frane§ 14° 
which has the largest group, has only 17,000. Great Britain ¥ ° ‘ 
and Holland follow with 8,000 each. Germany has 1,90 § 944 
Switzerland 149, Portugal 1,200, Denmark 900, Belgium 39 § the 
Italy 274, and Poland 139. There are about 100 Chinesenf Te 
each of the Baltic countries, while in each.of the Scandinavia An 


nations there are less than ten Chinese. = 
e 

FOOLING THE FUGITIVE rg 

HE “New York Herald Tribune” recounts the story of a smatB one de 
fugitive from justice who learned to his sorrow that all cop Th 
are not bums: ‘ 


Detective Harry Western was sitting at the switchboar 
, ; : of the 
in Jersey City Police Headquarters at 9:30 a. m. yesterday, 
yearning for more active duty, when the phone rang suddenly, 


. . . . in 
startling, him out of his reverie. 8 
“Police Heaquarters,” he said. ran 
“Is this where all the bums hang out ?” a male voice asktl§ 5. no} 
him. Th 
“Why,” said Detective Western, “this is Police Heat-§ roa ¢ 
quarters.” Sis 


“Well, I think all cops are bums,” said the voice. “Yo ier 
fellows couldn’t even catch cold. I’ve been wanted up in Utica 
for the past month and I’ve been hanging around here aif py 
nobody’s even bothered me.” 

“Where are you now, mister?” Detective Western sail 
cautiously. 

“I’m down by the waterfront at the foot of Essex Strett’ § decid 
the voice answered. the 

“Oh,” said Detective Western with some relief. “No wont ¥ Cath 
you weren’t caught. That isn’t my precinct. Wait a mintt 
and Fil put you on with the man who ought to have arrest 
you.” Sh 

“Swell,” said the voice. Pom 

Western called softly to Lieutenant John O’Neill, of the f take 
second branch detective bureau, and told him to stall the ma Cobe 
long enough to have the call traced. The lieutenant noddif A 
and took the receiver. a ce 

“Hello,” he said and 

“Hello, you bum,” said the voice. “I understand you're tht J Publ 
guy that was supposed to get me. What’s the matter wit! f swe 
you, you mug ?” 

“Well,” said Lieutenant O’Neill, thinking hard, “I gues 

you have been too smart for me. What have you been doing” 

“I’ve been sleeping on a boat, clown,” said the voice. “I'm ‘ 
the guy that’s wanted for knocking over a produce truck it phr. 
Utica. They’ve been looking for me hard up there.” " 

While the lieutenant was racking his brain to make cor} I 
versation, Detective Western had traced the call to Jom 
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OBrien’s Tavern, York and Hudson Streets, about three and 
one-half blocks: from the caller’s announced location at the 
jot of Essex Street. He called Sergeant Sylvester Sullivan 
inthe radio room, had him broadcast an alarm, and within a 
gw minutes Patrolmen Frank Le Strange and John Alfieri 

led up at the tavern. As they entered a young man in the 
telephone booth was laughing loudly. 

“Listen, you,” he said into the phone, “T’ll bet I could walk 
yp to a COp, hit him in the eye and then get away.” 

The young man looked out of the booth. 

“Oops,” he called back into the receiver. ‘“Wait.a minute. 
Here they come now.” 

The young man made no attempt to carry out his eye-hitting 
threat, but nodded in a friendly manner and walked up to the 

trolmen. 

“Well,” he said, “maybe I’ll learn one of these days to 
keep my mouth shut.” 


THE REAL ENEMY 


Gian LORANT, Hungarian editor of a German paper, makes 
some illuminating remarks in his book ‘‘l Was Hitler’s Pris- 
oer’ in which he describes his experiences while in “‘protective 
custody” in a Nazi prison: 

Ido not believe that the destruction of German Jewry would 
be of decisive significance for the Nazis. It is only propa- 
ganda to divert the eyes of the masses from the real activities 
of the Government. 

The Jews are being used as scapegoats. 

An anti-Semitic propaganda campaign on a grand scale has 
been initiated. 

The German people does not, however, hate the Jews; it is 
notanti-Semitic. It is said, in jest, that there are thirty million 
Jews in Germany, because every Christian knows at least 
one decent Jew. 

The number of Jews in Germany, however, is actually only 
alittle over 650,000. It is therefore only about one per cent 
of the population. 

Is it really worth while to put up such an embittered fight 
against this small minority ? 

There are only six to ten Jews among the hundred and 
twenty political prisoners in this prison. The percentage 
isnot much higher in Dachau and Stadelheim. 

The other prisoners are for the most part Catholics. 
real fight is directed against them. 

Six hundred and fifty thousand Jews can be divested of 
their civil rights by a people of sixty millions from one day 
toanother. They do not constitute a danger. 

But twenty million Catholics. .. . 

It is already possible to see, here in prison, the trend of the 
coming struggle. 

Whether National-Socialism is to be or not to be will be 
decided not only by the present economic crisis, but also by 
the outcome of the struggle between the swastika and 
Catholicism. 


The 


MODERN ANCIENTS 


gome people think that human nature changes; other think 
that it does not. Here is a description of life in the city of 
Pompeii, which was destroyed nineteen hundred years ago. It is 
taken from inscriptions on the ruined walls and is from Camden 
Cobern’s work, ‘“‘The New Archeological Discoveries”: 

A favorite actor is mentioned as “darling of the people”; 
acertain gladiator is spoken of as “the glory of the girls,” 
and a “lord among the lassies.” A woman is named in this 
public way followed by the invocation, “may you sneeze 
sweetly !” Another amatory verse by an unknown poet reads: 


“Good health be with you lovers all; 

Who knows not how to love be cursed.” 
Another effusion from a Pompeian lover may be para- 
phrased : 


“My fair girl has taught me to hate brunettes. 
Inever love a dark-haired woman except against my will.” 





Another ne’er-do-well with a different taste has scribbled 
something which may be feebly paraphrased : 


“Dark maidens for me; I always did like blackberries.” 


Many of the graffiti (inscriptions) found in the city, are 
of such a character that they can not be quoted; many more 
are of a personal nature such as the following : 


“Samius to Cornelius: Go hang yourself.” 
“Pyrrhus to his chum Chius: I am sorry to hear that 
you are dead.” 


The most interesting placards are, however, the election 
notices. . . . About 1600 of these election notices have been 
found, the qualifications of the candidates being boldly set 
forth, as: 

“He is worthy of public office; he is a good fellow” ; 
“He is an upright young man”; “He will be the 
watchdog of the treasury.” 


While most of these recommendations are from individ- 
uals, many of them are from the different guilds and trade 
unions, such as barbers, carpenters, laundrymen, pastry 
cooks, inn-keepers, masons, bakers, etc. The muleteers, 
porters, fishermen, apprentices, ball players, and even the 
schoolmasters and their pupils have their political “say” in 
this public way, and in at least a few instances recommen- 
dations for a candidate come from the “late drinkers,” the 
“loafers,” the “sneak thieves,” the “assassins,” and from 
“all the people who are asleep!” These are placards evi- 
dently put up by the opposing candidate. 


THE PERPLEXED PASTOR 


Att have their troubles, but the parish priest has many that 
are not known or appreciated. From ‘‘The Monitor’’: 

I am an average priest, a pastor, a much misunderstood 
individual. People suspect me of being a little more than 
human, but continue to invite me to eat their dinners and 
drink their wine. If I partake of the latter, they call me a 
“dear” and a “good fellow.” If I refuse, they claim to be 
edified. 

They expect me to have no faults, but keep on searching 
for them and having discovered a few—Oh, Boy! 

When I have not prepared my sermon and my mind is 
cloudy and my ideas chaotic, they say I am too deep; but 
when I have labored with zeal and memorized my sermon 
they say I am superficial. 

When through “money talks” I meet my parish obliga- 
tions, I am a “grafter”; but when I do not plead for money 
and my parish goes into debt, I am a “poor business man.” 

When my liver is out of order and I am physically ill and 
mentally tired, they say I look pious and saintly. When I 
am well and bubbling over with zeal, they say I am frivolous. 

They think I should love everyone in the parish and when 
I make a fairly good bluff at doing so they call me a hypo- 
crite, but when I admit there are some I am not crazy about 
they call me a snob. 

My wealthy parishioners find fault with me if I do not 
call upon them; the poor ones if I do. 

Some people in my presence pretend to be keenly inter- 
ested in all things pertaining to religion. They minimize 
my intelligence and exaggerate their own histrionic ability. 

The stingy souls who contribute a very, very small propor- 
tion of their income to the Church pity me because I have 
ssuch a hard time raising funds. Those who contribute 
generously think I have a very nice job. 

Some wonder what I do with all my time, others pity me 
because I have so much to do. 

They want me to be more of a layman and to represent 
them in civil and public activities, but they are forever prais- 
ing Father’ So-and-So because he is so “quiet and retiring.’ 
“He is such a holy man.” 


{ 
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If I use forceful and catchy phrases in my sermons they 
say I am sensational. If I don’t, they will not come to 
hear me. 

My salary is $50 a month and I receive as much as $5 for 
a baptism or a wedding (sometimes)—and they wonder 
what I do with all my money. 

All stockbrokers think I am a millionaire; book agents 
think I am easy—tramps know I am. 

“Red-Caps” and Pullman-car porters and dining-car 
waiters think I am generous, but the conductors know I am 
a cheap sport. 

Now, I want to tell the world: 

That my Roman collar changes not my human nature. 
I am quite the same as other men. 

That I enjoy a good time just as they do, but I prefer to 
choose my own kind of sport; 

That a long, long time ago I got sick of applesauce and 
soft soap; 

That I have grown immune to knocks and criticism ; 

That I appreciate honest praise and want no man’s pity; 

That I am giving the best that is in me to my work and 
believe that God will reward me; 

That I want no favors and seek only the opportunity to 
show that I am a real man and try to be a real priest. 

Now there are some who, if they knew who wrote this, 
would say, “I bet he got the idea from someone else.” Well, 
I did! 


A SERMON BY MARSHAL LYAUTEY 


A SERMON preached by the late Marshal Lyautey to monks 
has been recalled by the writer, Vladimir d’Ormesson, a 
former collaborator of the Marshal: 

Marshal Lyautey was visiting the Oblates of Mary Im- 
maculate at Sion, in Lorraine, not far from his home. In 
honor of their distinguished guest, the Oblates arranged a 
musical program. When they finished, the Marshal arose to 
thank them. In a familiar address, without verbiage but 
with the eloquence that was natural to him, he told the stu- 
dents—whom he called affectionately “Little Monks”—just 
what they represented. 

“You are looking at me? You are telling yourselves, ‘It 
is Lyautey. A Marshal of France. A man who has passed 
his life on highroads, who has seen the entire world, who has 
been a commander-in-chief, who has had a country under his 
orders!’ And, perhaps, you are thinking, Little Monks, es- 
pecially you who have just taken the habit and still have 
your life before you: ‘Ah! What a life he has had in com- 
parison with ours! Is it possible to remain confined in a 
cloister, reciting prayers, when the world is so vast, so beau- 
tiful, and there is so much to be done there ?’ 

“Oh, mon Dieu, yes, I know it well. Indo-China, Africa, 
Madagascar, Morocco—all that is intoxicating. Neverthe- 
less, I, Lyautey, tell you: Little Monks, your life, your rule, 
your prayers, your sacrifices are just as essential, as fecund, 
as great as any Creation here below. 

“Do you see? All is equilibrium, all is order. Aside from 
action, there is meditation. Aside from exterior effort, there 
is the interior life. Aside from the struggle against the ele- 
ments, there is the struggle against one’s self. Life would be 
only an incoherent folly if spirituality did not regulate it. 
Without men like you, men like me could do nothing. 

“Furthermore, have you taken stock, Little Monks, of the 
role that you are enacting on this earth? In hours of lassi- 
tude and discouragement—everyone has them—do you think 
that I have not had mine ?—perhaps you ask yourselves some- 
times whether you have done a foolish thing in shutting your- 


selves up in a cloister? Do you take into consideration that 


you are useful, you are indispensable, that you have an essen- 
tial place in the plan of the world?” 

“Tf I should live for a thousand years,” M. d’Ormesson has 
commented, “I could never forget that moment—the extraor- 
dinary, pathetic emotion which suddenly took hold of all. 


ee 
Ah, how beautiful it was—the old lion talking, such an elf 
to his brothers, to these humble Oblates from Brittany anj 
Lorraine who listened to him with avid faces, trembling! 
He was there with his furrowed face, his steel-blue eyes, the 
hoary frost of his hair, and as he spoke, the emotion he fe 


made hearts tremble. His voice became more and mop 
hoarse. . . . Suddenly, he became silent, for he could talk ny 
longer. No one stirred. It was one of those blessed moment 
when the tension of the soul reaches the point of perfectign 
and the certainty of the Divine overwhelms one.” 


AGAINST ATHEISM 

OUNDED ‘‘not so much to lament the godlessness of the 

and the indifference and sordid level of living, but to presen 
some positive, constructive help towards that transcendent Light 
which is God,”’ the first issue of ‘‘Wisdom”’ presents these reasons 
for opposition to Atheism: 

1. It presumes to undo the work of the Son of God. 

2. It is destructive of the foundations of morality. 

3. It aims to destroy all religion—and religion offers th 
only solution to life’s problems. 

4. It reduces mankind to the same plane as the brute, in 
origin, in present purpose, and in destiny. 

5. It enshrouds everything above material things in utter 
darkness. 

6. It would wipe out the whole inheritance of good whic 
has been handed down from virtuous forefathers and parents 

7. It is a doctrine of despair, offering mankind nothing 
beyond the labors and cares of this mundane life. 

8. It would have everyone expect to be after death only 
a good fertilizer. 

BILLBOARDS 


THe following verse which appeared in the ‘‘Daily Bulletin’ 
should be appreciated by those whom the beautiful summe 
weather has lured out onto the great highways: 

I think that I shall never see 

A billboard lovely as a tree. 

Perhaps, unless the billboards fall, 

I’ll never see a tree at all. 


BALLAD 


OVERS of Christ’s sacred Passion will find an echo in theit 
own hearts of the sentiments expressed in the ‘‘Ballad of 
Christ and the Thieves” in ‘‘Columbia.”’ It is from the pen of 
LeGarde S. Doughty: 
“And be You Christ, in grime and grief 
Trussed up with him and me?— 
Then. cut the cords that cut our flesh 
And caulk Your blood so crimson fresh,” 
It was the leftward hanging thief: 
So spat and sputtered he. 


“And You be Christ, the very same 
Nailed up by him and me! 

(O God, my arms are twisted numb!) 
I beg You, when Your hour is come, 
Remember, Christ; my humble name.” 
The rightward thief, spoke he. 


“And I am Christ ev’n as you say, 
Spiked on this arm-crossed tree; 

(I hang, I bleed, I thirst, I burn!) 
But ere three anguished hours turn 
We meet in Paradise this day,” 

So Christ spoke, “Verily!” 

: eo 

And Mary sought the sepulchre 
With oil and spicy leaf: 

“But He is gone! Heisnothere!” . 
And many a dawn and many a year 
And many a saintly follower 

And many a contrite thief. 
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ITALY AND ETHIOPIA 


1, NOW seems inevitable that by the 
time this article is published Italy’s war 
of conquest against Ethiopia will have 
begun in earnest. The tropical rains 
are due to end about the end of Sep- 
tember; as soon as they are over the 
military operations, which are being so 
actively prepared, can be carried for- 
ward. Mussolini’s declarations of his 
‘intentions have been increasingly em- 
phatic, and he has mobilized so many 
classes of young men that Italy is al- 
ready described in the foreign news- 
papers as one vast camp. The number 
of men under arms already exceeds a 
million, and the latest reports at the 
time of writing suggest that he will 
very soon mobilize another 500,000. 
The expeditionary force to Eritrea and 
Italian Somaliland is reported to ex- 
ceed 200,000 men already, and many 
great ships have been commandeered 
for transporting other divisions. 

Anybody who remembers the condi- 
tions that were created during the great 
war by the mobilization of treops on 
such an enormous scale, can readily imag- 
ine the ferment of excitement which has 
existed in Italy for months past. The 
present pdpulation of Italy is about 
forty millions, of whom some five mil- 
lions at most can be reckoned as men 
of military age, and scarcely two mil- 
lions could be counted on as fit for cam- 
paigning in tropical Africa. Practically 
every family in Italy must have at least 
one of its near relatives already mobil- 
ized. The manufacture and transport 
of munitions and other war material 
has probably required the employment 
of at least as many more. Boys who 
are still at school are already being 
compelled to spend all their “leisure” in 
military training, and the harvests can 
be saved only by enrolling labor from 
every possible source, including women 
as well as men. 

To everybody outside Italy the cam- 
paign appears as the most reckless gam- 
ble that any modern State could under- 
take. If it fails, the effect of its failure 
will be so far-reaching that nobody can 
possibly forecast the result. Even if it 
succeeds, it seems scarcely possible that 
Italy will be able to maintain her pres- 
ent power in Europe, in view of the 
enormous losses in men and the appall- 
ing cost which it must involve. In any 
event the campaign can scarcely fail to 
shatter the League of Nations beyond 
recovery. Japan and Germany have 
both left the League after defying its 
fundamental provisions. Italy threatens 
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openly to leave the League also if it 
attempts any interference with Italy’s 
colonial ambitions. Yet Ethiopia is her- 
self a member of the League of Na- 
tions; and if the League (or what 
remains of it since the withdrawal of 
Japan and Germany) has to proclaim 
its impotence to defend one of its own 
members which appeals to it for protec- 
tion, no one can ever again look to it 
for practical assistance in averting war, 
at any rate between important States. 

The plain truth is that Mussolini has 
determined upon an extension of his 
colonies in Africa, and he knews that 
the other powers have no _ interests 
which are seriously challenged by his 
ambitions in Ethiopia. Consequently, 
he can count upon their abstaining 
from any effective interference with his 
plans. Moreover, he believes that with 
the vast equipment for warfare which 
he now commands he can hope for a 
rapid conquest. That question can only 
be answered by experience, but the 
chief factors in the situation are well 
known. 

If the climate and the geographical 
formation of Ethiopia did not present 
such appalling difficulties, the strategy 
of Mussolini’s plans would present 
great advantages. Ethiopia is about the 
size of France and Germany combined, 
but its-capital and its most fertile re- 
gions are inland on a vast plateau 
among mountains as high as the Alps. 
The Nile, -which runs _ northwards 
through the Sudan and Egypt, roughly 
parallel with the Red Sea, has its head- 
waters in these rugged mountains. 
Some 1,500 miles, as the crow flies, 
stretch between Addis Ababa and the 
mouth of the Nile at Alexandria. The 
Red Sea, which is also some 1,500 miles 
long, is divided roughly into three parts 
on its western side: first Egypt, then 
the Nubian desert (which is the north- 
ern part of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), 
and then the Italian colony of Eritrea, 
which runs down to the lower end of the 
Red Sea and ends almost opposite to 
Aden. 


HIS Italian colony lies along the 

northeastern frontier of Ethiopia, 
cutting it off from all outlet to the Red 
Sea. Lower down the map, Ethiopia is 
similarly cut off from the Red Sea by 
French and British Somaliland; and 
then comes the much larger colony of 
Italian Somaliland (or Somalia) with 
a coastline of about 1,000 miles, which 
precludes all access to the sea on Ethio- 
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pia’s southeastern side. Thus, Ethiopia 
has Italian colonies adjacent to it on 
two sides, north and southeast, their 
frontiers lying against each other along 
about 500 miles in each case. But the 
word “frontier” is misleading; for on 
both sides the territory is so barren, 
and inhabited by such nomadic tribes, 
that the map can only show an arti- 
ficial boundary which links up a scat- 
tered line of oases and desert wells. 


ITH the exception of Libya (his 
large colony on the African shore 
of the Mediterranean, stretching down far 
into the Sahara), and apart from Italy’s 
constant ambition to annex the French 
colony of Tunis, which lies so close to 
Sicily and is chiefly inhabited by Italian 
emigrants, Mussolini has no important 
colonies except Eritrea and Somaliland. 
He has for years cherished the ambition 
of enlarging Italy’s colonial empire, and 
in his agreement with France early in 
the present year he did succeed in tak- 
ing over quite a large section of desert 
territory cut out of the immense wilder- 
ness of the French Sudan. But his 
greatest temptation has been to obtain 
control of at least part of Ethiopia, 
which would link up the two colonies 
of Eritrea and Somaliland, and might 
afterwards serve as the basis for fur- 
ther encroachments into Ethiopia. 
Merely as a matter of geography, 
Ethiopia is the natural field for his 
ambitions. But an extremely strong 
reason has also urged him to concen- 
trate his colonial ambitions in that di- 
rection. It was on the borders of 
Ethiopia and Eritrea that the Italian 
army suffered its overwhelming defeat 
at Adowa some forty years ago, when 
the Italian troops were annihilated by 
superior forces. It was by far the most 
serious defeat ever inflicted by biack 
upon white troops in Africa, and the 
disgrace of that defeat has burned deep 
in the memories of a whole generation. 
Mussolini, as the champion and the 
leader of Italy’s revival as a Great 
Power in Europe, is utterly determined 
to avenge that defeat; and that aspira- 
tion happens to coincide with his colo- 
nial ambitions. 
To state the case in that way, of 


_ course, implies that Mussolini’s attitude 


towards Ethiopia is completely unscrup- 
ulous, and it ignores the question of 
whether Ethiopia has in fact provoked 
an Italian invasion by violations of the 
Italian frontiers. Mussolini proclaims 
loudly that his outposts have been am- 
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bushed and slaughtered on the Ethio- 
pian boundaries, and that he is obliged 
in self-defense to protect the frontiers 
of his colonies. He claims that Ethio- 
pia intends to encroach further upon 
the Italian colonies, and that they will 
never be safe until he has forced the 
Emperor to accept an Italian protec- 
torate over his country. To these 
charges the Emperor replies that they 
are completely untrue; that certain small 
skirmishes with nomadic tribes may 
have occurred, but that the trouble has 
arisen on the Ethiopian side of a vague 
boundary, and that Italy has simply 
created pretexts for invading Ethiopian 
territory and establishing strong mili- 
tary posts within the Ethiopian zone. 

Every European country which has 
been restrained in its foreign policy by 
the fear of arousing Italian hostility 
must even now feel that it is free to 
prepare for sudden action while Italy 
is so deeply involved elsewhere. That 
aspect of the question explains the 
ceaseless efforts that have been made 
by other European countries to per- 
suade Mussolini to abandon his cam- 
paign before it is too late. The British 
Government even went so far as to 
offer Ethiopia a seaport in British 
Somaliland, and a wide corridor con- 
necting it with the sea, if it would 
compromise with Mussolini’s demands. 
The offer was so extraordinary, and it 
involved so many complicated issues— 
including a direct menace to the eco- 
nomic interests of French Somaliland— 
that Parliament might have refused to 
ratify it. But Mussolini himself re- 
fused even to consider such a bargain. 
He is no longer content to consider 
concessions over the unexplored min- 
eral resources of parts of Ethiopia, and 
the construction of a railway which 
would link his two colonies by travers- 
ing Ethiopia. It would appear that his 
political objectives will not be satisfied 
even if he can conquer and annex a 
wide strip of territory in which he 
could build the railway connecting 
Eritrea and Somalia. He is apparently 
committed to a war which cannot end 
until Ethiopia accepts an Italian protec- 
torate over its whole territory. 


VERY country which is concerned 

for the preservation of stable condi- 
tions in Europe will watch the progress 
of these developments with intense anx- 
iety. It has been pointed out to Musso- 
lini time after time, and with the 
gravest emphasis, that if trouble arises 
in Europe while he is involved in war 
with Africa he may find that the situa- 
tion passes quickly out of all control. 
He has replied openly to such warnings 
in his recent speeches, and he is well 
aware of the dangers involved. His 
answer is that he cannot feel secure in 
dealing with any future trouble in 
Europe until he has removed the menace 


to his colonies in Africa. He declares 
that the African tribes are waiting for 
the first opportunity to harass him in 
Eritrea and Somalia, and that he must 
now consolidate his position there once 
and for all. There is unquestionably 
some truth in this contention. Ethiopia 
has absolutely refused economic facili- 
ties to Italy which she has given freely 
to other countries; and the Japanese 
particularly have been encouraged in 
competition with Italian imports. 
Hence the issue for Mussolini has be- 
come simply this: Shall he take the 
great risk of invading Ethiopia at once 
before his neighbors in Europe are 
ready to create trouble against him? Or 
shall he deal with his European prob- 
lems first and let the African campaign 
wait until they are solved? That di- 
lemma can have only one answer. His 
difficulties in Europe are incapable of 
solution within any measurable time; 
whereas a campaign on the grand scale 
against Ethiopia might quite conceiv- 
ably succeed in a very short time. 


CARCELY any military expert can 

even form an opinion as to how the 
campaign in Africa will fare. There 
has: been nothing like it in human his- 
tory. With his vast military and air 
equipment he controls forces of a kind 
that were not available even at the end 
of the Great War in Europe. No other 
country has mobilized such enormous 
numbers of men, even over a long pe- 
riod of years, against a primitive people. 
The British Government never had any- 
thing like the same forces in the field 
in the South African War; and aero- 
planes were not even invented at that 
time. Had the Allies possessed’ a mod- 
ern air force, the campaign against 
Gallipoli must have succeeded within a 
week; whereas it failed after enormous 
casualties in a campaign which lasted 
almost a whole year. But Mussolini 
not only has a great modern air force, 
but he can attack Ethiopia from two 
flanks at once, from large territories 
under his own control, in which he has 
been accumulating immense stores of 
munitions and equipment for several 
years. Moreover, these territories, and 
even the country he is attacking, are 
near enough to Italy to be within reach 
of Rome by aeroplane within less than 
twenty-four hours. 

Against this appalling menace of con- 
verging attack, with all the resources 
of modern warfare, the Emperor of 
Ethiopia can probably not mobilize 
more than 50,000 trained men of his 
regular army, reinforced by half-savage 
and bare-footed tribesmen who still 
fight with knives and spears. But they 
possess enormous advantages against 
any invading army; and it should be 
remembered that Ethiopia has never yet 
been conquered. Addis Ababa, its cap- 
ital, is almost the only town that offers 
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any target worth destroying, and eye, 
it has less than 100,000 inhabitants 
Buildings, in the civilized sense, scarcely 
exist in any part of the country’s ey. 
tremely wide area. Even if they wep 
worth bombing, they could be replace 
very rapidly. 

If Mussolini were aiming only at q 
limited conquest, the undisputed com. 
mand of the air would assist him jn 
other ways. His first purpose will nat. 
urally be to establish a light railway 
and to make roads. Material, such as 
steel sleepers or railway lines could fe 
transported by air, and quickly dumped 
along a defined route. Even companies 
of engineers and skilled laborers could 
be landed from the air within a reason. 
able distance from both Eritrea and 
Somalia. The saving of time and labor 
in such transport in desert country 
would be so great that no previous ex- 
perience of African warfare can com. 
pare with the present possibilities. But 
this improvement in mechanical trans- 
port may be worth surprisingly little in 
the sort of country where the campaign 
has to begin. Not even black troops 
can live on sun-scorched plains or in 
volcanic mountains where no water sup- 
ply exists. The danger of ambushes to 
his outposts is not nearly so formidable 
as the certainty that European troops 
will die from sheer exhaustion—to say 
nothing of dysentery and tropical fevers 
—in barren deserts. 

Even in Eritrea, after years of inten- 
sive development and feverish prepara- 
tion for the war, Mussolini’s troops 
have been ravaged by disease in a cli- 
mate which white men cannot endure. 
One bottle of water per day has been 
the ration for each man for all purposes 
—including washing. It is no wonder 
that a steady stream of “casualties” is 
already returning to Italy from the 
African coasts. New wells are being sunk 
wherever possible, but new divisions of 
the expeditonary force are pouring in 
week after week. And if Eritrea is all 
but intolerable already, what will con- 
ditions be like in the scorching land of 
desert and rock across which the divi- 
sions must march or be transported 
towards the distant highlands around 
Addis Ababa! 


EW countries afford such extraordi- 

nary natural defences against inva- 
sion. Wide stretches of arid plain lead 
inland towards towering cliffs, on top of 
which are more plateaux of scorching 
sand and rock. Inland the series of cliffs 
and plateaux extends for hundreds of 
miles towards the immense central area of 
mountainous country, which is as diff- 
cult to the invader as would be, on 4 
smaller scale, the mountains of Switzer- 
land or the Austrian Tyrol. To Addis 
Ababa by air from either Eritrea of 
Somalia is about 400 miles each way. 
Powerful bombing machines could make 
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the journey occasionally, and drop their 
bombs on any target they might find 
mong the mountains and gorges. But 
ordinary service aeroplanes could never 
make the journey; and even if they 
could, what serious damage can even 
1,000 aeroplanes do in one day by a 
rapid bombardment of mountains and 
valleys ? 

Sheer terror may indeed send most 
of the native population into hiding; 
and it is highly probable that Mussolini 
can count on winning over the support 
of certain tribes adjacent to his colo- 
nies, among whom he will probably 
support and finance rival claimants to 
the Ethiopian throne. But nothing could 
be more dangerous than a protracted 
campaign in deserts and mountains 
where white men die from exhaustion 
and thirst. Even if the campaign suc- 
ceeds, how is the conquered territory 
to be held in subjection for years ahead, 
against the resistance of a warlike 
people, many of whom regard killing as 
a sacred duty and who have never been 
conquered in thousands of years? Mus- 
solini claims that he has counted all the 
cost and foreseen all the dangers and 
obstacles, and he claims that victory, 
decisive and permanent, can surely be 
attained. 


ET it is not the prospect of Italian 

disaster in Africa that has caused 
such acute anxiety to the other Powers in 
Europe. If Italy chooses to undertake 
such reckless adventures, no other na- 
tion will prevent her, even if it means 
that the League of Nations, and all the 
machinery created in the past sixteen 
years for averting war, must be dis- 
credited and stultified. But the conse- 
quences are far more serious even than 
this. The whole “balance of power” in 
Europe—which has rapidly become the 
only guarantee of continued stability 
and peace—has already been dislocated 
beyond repair by the war preparations 
of Italy. 

Every student of modern history is 
aware of how large a factor in the out- 
break of war in 1914 was the partial 
paralysis of England while war was 
imminent in Europe. The probability 
in 1914 of civil war in Ireland; the 
resignation of some of the principal 
army commanders over the “Curragh 
mutiny,” which arose out of the Irish 
controversy; the spread of industrial 
unrest and the prevalence of pacifist 
ideas in England—all combined to con- 
vince Germany that she could invade 
Belgium without provoking England to 
Support France. The immediate situa- 
tion in Europe is similar, but immeasur- 
ably worse. In 1914 England was only 
believed to be paralyzed by internal 
strife. But in 1935 Italy is already par- 
alyzed irrevocably by her campaign in 
Africa. There can be no turning back 
from the Ethiopian adventure; not even 


if Austria goes Nazi, and defies the 
Italian and French prohibition of a 
customs union with Germany. 

Only a few weeks ago there came 
news which at first looked as though 
immediate trouble in Europe was in 
sight. Chancellor Schuschnigg barely 
escaped death in a motor-car accident, 
in which his wife was instantly killed. 
It is not yet a year since Chancellor 
Dollfuss was murdered in Vienna, and 
Schuschnigg has been striving val- 
iantly to carry on his predecessor’s 
efforts to retain Austria’s independence. 
For months past his position has been. 
growing weaker, and the probability of a 
Nazi coup d’état, or even of a general 
election which would give the Nazis a 
majority, has steadily increased. Had 
Schuschnigg been killed, there was no 
successor of sufficient influence to take 
his place, and the crisis might have 
arisen almost at once. 

Sooner or later, the amalgamation of 
Austria and Germany in some form is 
apparently inevitable. Neither France 
nor Italy can hope to prevent the evolu- 
tion of natural economic and political 
forces forever. And now Italy has 
recklessly left herself unable to main- 
tain her former defiance. But other 
countries surrounding Austria are 
equally concerned to prevent her union 
with Germany on any terms; and a 
series of complicated alliances will be- 
come involved if any development arises 
to upset the existing order. There is no 
knowing how far the results would 
reach, nor how rapidly the crisis in 
Europe might develop. France is now 
tied hand and foot to Russia as a result 
of her military alliance; and if Ger- 
many should gain a sudden expansion 
through union with Austria, the encir- 
cling alliance might easily be brought 
into action. 

The danger of war in Europe has un- 
doubtedly been brought much nearer by 
Mussolini’s adventure in Africa. Yet 
the consequences of his adventure may 
very possibly come to fulfilment without 
war. If Mussolini should fail in Africa, 
it is inconceivable that the Fascist 
régime in Italy could continue under his 
leadership. Internal revolution in Italy 
may be the final result of a campaign 
which is mobilizing the whole youth of 
Italy for a war in Africa which will 
involve enormous loss of life, for a 
cause which cannot conceivably appeal 
to the mass of the people. 


PART even from the huge death-roll, 
which has to be expected, the war 
preparations have already reduced Italy’s 
finances to chaos. For six months past 
the Italian Government has placed such 
drastic restrictions on foreign exchange 
that Italy has been practically off the 
gold standard. At the time of writing 
it is announced that the ratio of gold 
to paper money is to be lowered; and 


nervousness concerning the future of 
the lira is already shown. 

If Italy openly leaves the gold stand- 
ard, France also will be forced off it 
very quickly, with the inevitable result 
of depreciated currency, involving un- 
told misery to most of the people. In 
France M. Laval has just carried his 
decrees—which Parliament had repeat- 
edly refused to vote—imposing a reduc- 
tion of all State salaries and pensions 
and a crushing increase of taxation on 
large incomes. Riots in the streets have 
resulted at once, and M. Laval now has 
to face the open challenge of M. Dala- 
dier’s new alliance with the Communists. 
The “Common Front” of Communists, 
Socialists and Radicals showed its 
strength everywhere on the National 
Festival of July 14. It is organizing 
immediate resistance to Laval’s desper- 
ate efforts to keep France on the gold 
standard by balancing an impossibly 
large budget. 


VEN Hitler’s régime shows signs of 

disintegration, which will certainly 
not be healed by the intense campaign of 
persecution against the religious denom- 
inations. Opposition to the régime has 
been growing in all quarters. It may 
become ungovernable if it is reinforced 
by the organized resistance of Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews to decrees which 
strike at the basis of all religious life in 
Germany. Political unheavals of a rev- 
olutionary kind are certainly to be ex- 
pected in France and Germany within 
a fairly short space of time; and the 
developments of Mussolini’s campaign 
in Italy will affect these other countries 
profoundly. 

Meanwhile, the position of the Vat- 
ican City State is beset with anxieties. 
The anti-Catholic campaign in Germany 
has compelled the Holy Father to pro- 
test in the strongest terms, and the 
prospect of a new “Kulturkampf” has to 
be faced at once. And within the Vat- 
ican City itself there is a new building 
which may yet become the target for 
furious denunciations and _ conflict. 
Within those narrow confines the Holy 
Father has himself built the Ethiopian 
College for Ethiopian students, as a 
symbol of his ardent desire to encourage 
the formation of a native clergy among 
the colored races. If Italy goes to war 
with Ethiopia, the Ethiopian College 
cannot fail to draw upon the Vatican 
City—where it can claim international 
immunity—the fury of a nation which 
has been mobilized for war. And from 
those windows below the high roof of 
his Vatican Palace the lights in the 
Pope’s rooms will shine late each eve- 
ning over a city given -up to war; while 
the Holy Father labors night after 
night, striving unceasingly to restore 
peace, and praying always that the mad- 
ness of racial and national hatreds may 
be removed from the hearts of men. 








FROM CATACOMBS 


By Victor Luhrs 


TO 


MR. Victor Luhrs continues his popular narrative of 
the development of Christian architecture. In his fwst 
article, which appeared in the August number, he 
wrote of the origin of Christian art and its progress as 


manifested in the early Christian Churches. 


In the 


same non-academic style he here describes the rise of 
the Romanesque style of architecture and the various 
forms it assumed under Nationalistic tendencies. 


» 


II: BARBARIANS 


Bir by bit the Imperial government 
of Rome decayed, till it was overthrown 
and Europe was overrun by Barbarians. 
This was fortunate for Europe because 
Rome, like most civilized governments 
was rotten to the core, while the Bar- 
barians according to Webster’s Early 
European History were “strong and 
brave, hardy, chaste and free.” Also 
“they loved liberty and hated restraint ;” 
furthermore, “they were hospitable to 
the stranger, they respected their sworn 
word.” Of them Tacitus the Roman his- 
torian writes: “Almost alone among the 
Barbarians they (the Germanic and 
Gothic hordes that then prevailed) are 
content with one wife.” Few of our 
highly civilized moderns can boast of 
these attributes, particularly the one re- 
ferred to by Tacitus. So the next time 
John Strachey, the Engiish Communist, 
warns us that the world must soon choose 
between Communism and medieval Bar- 
barism, it would be well if we recalled 
these words on medieval Barbarism by 
competent historians, before choosing. 

Coming under the wing of Christi- 
anity, these Barbarians settled down and 
began to build. The Church soon be- 
came the chief outlet for their archi- 
tectural and artistic expression. Their 
first great style of architecture, the 
Romanesque, flourished roughly from 
the tenth (earlier in Italy) to the thir- 
teenth century. The Romanesque 
builders followed the round arched tradi- 
tions of the Early Christians, adding 
transepts, a peculiar method of cross 
arching the ceiling called vaulting, and 
in later examples, stained glass and. but- 
tressing. Except in Italy Romanesque 
architecture was considerably more mas- 
sive than Early Christian. ~ 

Even in Early Christian days, church 
architecture showed suggestions of na- 


tionalistic tendencies. These became dis- 
tinct during the Byzantine era and defi- 
nite during the Romanesque. Hence ex- 
amples of the latter architecture differed 
considerably according to location. 

In Italy, Romanesque churches ad- 
hered to Early Christian traditions and 
even Gothic remained close to Classi- 
cism. Definite Italian features were the 
campanile or belfry which was promi- 
nently situated and sometimes detached 
from the Church itself, the importance 
of the baptistry which was likewise often 
detached from the church proper, and 
the fact that artistic furnishings such as 
murals, bas reliefs and pulpits were often 
of more esthetic value than the edifice 
itself. Italian Romanesque influenced 
some Spanish cathedrals such as Zamora 
and the Cathedral of Saint Moritz, 
Switzerland. 

Italy’s most famous Romanesque 
cathedral, Pisa, follows faithfully the 
laws of Italian Romanesque. It consists 
of three separate portions, the baptistry, 
the church proper and the campanile 
(the famous leaning-tower). It is note- 
worthy that the Classical pulpit in the 
baptistry and the massive twelfth cen- 
tury iron doors of the church are more 
famous to the average art student than 
the buildings themselves. 


HE attached campanile is displayed 

in many important Italian Roman- 
esque churches, among them the Cathe- 
dral of San Ruffini, Assisi (where St. 
Francis and St. Clare were baptized), 
the Church of San Zeno, Maggiore, and 
the Basilica of San Ambrogio, Milan. 
These churches are typical Italian style 
Romanesque and developed the tradi- 
tions of Ravenna. San Ambrogio, Milan, 
is one of the finest examples of 
Romanesque architecture in the world, 
but is in the city that offers the most as- 
tounding Gothic cathedral in Christen- 
dom, and hence is overshadowed. 
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CUBISM 


Elsewhere Romanesque churches are 
more massive and barbaric. In France, 
the Romanesque gems are large and 
heavy stoned. The two vast abbeys at 
Caen (Abbaye aux Hommes, which js 
Caen Cathedral and Abbaye aux Dame 
also called La Trinité), the once famous 
but now ruined abbey at Cluny (where 
the juggler entertained Our Lady), and 
the Churches of Saint Sernin, Toulouse 
and Notre Dame du Porte, Cleremont. 
Ferrand are among the most famous 
Romanesque churches in France. Most 
of these churches have central towers, a 
feature not common to the leading 
French church architecture, Gothic, 
This is due perhaps to the fact that the 
best French Romanesque examples are 
found either in Normandy or the South. 
ern Provinces where central towers 
were used. The great Gothic cathedrals 
are mostly in the north and _ northeast 
and French cathedrals differ according 


-to locality. French Romanesque is used 


in the Cathedral of Saint Pierre de Lovw- 
vain, Belgium. 


NE French Romanesque church, the 

Abbey of Mont Saint Michel, situ- 
ated on an island off Normandy, has con- 
siderable romantic appeal. It rests on 
the summit of the island mount in the 
sea and overlooks a medieval walled city. 
Visiting tourists leave Mont Saint 
Michel feeling they have experienced an 
insight into medieval France. They 
might have, had the State authorities 
been so kind as to leave the island 
mount an abbey and not turn it into 
a museum. 

England’s Romanesque masterpiece is 
Durham Cathedral. Its glorious loca- 
tion on a palisade overlooking the Wear 
River, its fine low, elongated exterior 
and square central tower make it a true 
forerunner of the Gothic in that coun- 
try. Inside, its massive round columns 
constitute the most impressive feature, 4 
characteristic peculiar to many Ro- 
manesque churches, particularly those of 
England. 

The Cathedral of Peterboro is another 
English Romanesque triumph. Its most 
interesting feature, however, is its tri- 
arched fagade and this belongs to the 
Gothic period. Hereford Cathedral, 
the ruined Abbey at Canterbury (not to 
be confused with the cathedral), the 
parish church at Iffley and Saint John’s 
gloomy prison chapel in the Tower of 
London are other noted British Ro- 
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manesque undertakings. English Ro- 
manesque is sometimes called Norman. 

Ireland built many fine Romanesque 
cathedrals and some early Gothic ones 
put after that period Irish ecclesiastical 
pnilding ceased. It might be recalled 
that during the Romanesque period Ire- 
land was one of the most cultured coun- 
tries in Europe and during the early 
Gothic period the struggle with England 
began. This struggle was ruinous to Irish 
land, life and culture. The great Irish 
churches of the early period will never 
be fully appreciated because of the de- 
struction they suffered. 


Nevertheless enough remains of Cor- 
mac’s Chapel, Cashel, to suggest the 
adeptness of the Irish masons. This 
magnificent gem can thank the zeal of 
the Reformation and English despoilers 
for the ruined state it is in. Yet so ex- 
ceedingly picturesque are these ruins 
that one can partly imagine how beau- 
tiful it looked in the twelfth century. 
Another famous Irish ruins of this 
period (11th century) is the Castle- 
Abbey of Saint Patrick near Tipperary. 
Although too massive to compare in 
beauty with the chapel at Cashel, it 
is one of the many romantic treasures 


of the Ireland of Countess Kathleen. 

It was for Germany, late in adopting 
Gothic, to develop Romanesque to its 
most advanced degree. This country is 
often thought of by Catholics as the 
birthplace of the Reformation and there- 
fore as being distinctly Protestant in 
culture and tradition, but as a matter of 
fact it has an enviable Catholic tradi- 
tion which is one of the few things in 
Germany which to date has withstood 
the brutal battering ram of the Swastika. 
A study of Rhenish Romanesque cathe- 
drals will help explain this staunch tradi- 
tion and will be taken up next. 





LACK MAGIC? 


By Maurice Francis Noonan, S.S.J. 


| HAVE had the good fortune, these 
last three years, of being privileged to 
introduce the art of the American Negro 
to two hundred thousand American citi- 
zens. I have found the experiment 
fascinating and completely successful. 
There is a rather solemn gratification 
arising from any mission for the creation 
of a better understanding of one race for 
another : of cementing the bonds of s:m- 
pathy between the white and the colored 
man. Even an art exhibit may assume 
the calibre of a good will mission. Each 
canvas and each piece of sculpture which 
I exhibited had received some distinctive 
award in a prominent gallery. Its artis- 
tic value had been declared. As a work 
of art each would endure despite momen- 
tary sympathies or antipathies. 

During the exhibits I shared with all 
those present an exhilaration which arose 
from the knowledge that a dismal day of 
racial soul suppression had forever 
passed; that a people from down-under 
had thrust its genius to the height of 
artistic achievement. I feel certain two 
hundred thousand Americans rediscov- 
ered in simple theme, in deft tones, in 
lines and in textures, the charm of the 
Negro soul which had previously spoken 
to them in the immortal spirituals of the 
colored man. My intimate association 
with the art of the Negro has been a 
source of genuine inspiration and de- 
light. For my efforts I was rewarded 
with the solid conviction that both colored 
and white America in its appreciation of 
culture and art willingly offers every en- 
couragement to the Negro artist. Until 
recently, little or no inducement was 
offered the colored man with creative 
ability to give wider expression to his 
genius in the field of the visual arts. The 
forced muteness of the Negro voice in 
American art warranted nothing so much 


as the present rich crescendo under more 
genial and conducive conditions. 

There is a beautiful simplicity about 
our American Negro. It manifests it- 
self daily in his life and it characterizes 
his artistic productions. I dropped in for 
a visit to a venerable patriarch of the 
Negro quarter of one of our large south- 
ern cities. My inquiry whether the de- 
pression had affected the impoverished 
old fellow was answered in the following 
fashion. “Yes, sir. Before this I used 
to get wooden boxes for my fire, now I 
get only cardboard and paper boxes.” 
This same simplicity marked the reply 
of a Negro artist who had spent three 
years studying art in France. Explain- 
ing why he had selected a tiny forlorn 
New York church as the subject of a 
canvas, dwarfed as it was by tall com- 
mercial structures, he replied naively; 
“First, it’s an old land-mark. Then it 
rather typifies our American state of 
mind. We build huge permanent monu- 
ments to passing things, and shabby little 
buildings to eternal things.” 


EGRO art is an index to the Negro 

soul, The colored race is possessed 
of more spiritual acumen than other races. 
When this spirituality is translated to 
the visual arts it spells preeminence. The 
colored artist feels deeply and expresses 
vividly. Temperament and natural gifts 
explain his rapid artistic success after 
scarcely seventy years of greatly re- 
stricted opportunity. 

The extraordinary advancement of the 
American Negro in the field of fine arts, 
while gratifying, must not be regarded 
as even elementally mystifying. Yet, 
that he is placed on an artistic level with 
his white fellow artist, that he has 
achieved his present advanced degree of 
progress, is a completely astonishing 


revelation to many. The majority of 
those who patronized the exhibits which 
I conducted were admittedly unaware of 
the artistic and cultural heritage of our 
Negro prior to his adopting the artistic 
legacy offered him by America. Natively 
the colored man is heir to an esthetic 
tendency, older than Egyptian art, which 
today is both a genuine relief and a de- 
sirable departure from our staid classi- 
cism and our sterile realism. His in- 
herited African culture is a sound folk 
art, simple, independent and original. 
In the past it may have been justly al- 
leged that the American Negro artist 
painted derivatively from the French or 
the American tradition. Now he is edu- 
cating himself in his inherited African 
lore. He is beginning to paint and to 
model under some element of this unique, 
refreshing and superb influence. Pres- 
ently he will hurl a triumphant Touché! 
to his American peers and a confident 
Défi! to the mid-western curator who 
observed that the art of the American 
Negro is largely imitative and academic. 

I am convinced that from an ever in- 
creasing and intelligent public, Negro 
creative expression is receiving vigorous 
stimulation and an assurance of lasting 
security. The works of colored artists 
have been most favorably received, and 
exhibits of Negro art have been en- 
thusiastically heralded and attended. 
Increased purchases of: canvases and 
castings by Negroes, enthusiastic press 
comments, popular and spontaneous ex- 
pression of interest, and an increased 
number of productions by Negro artists 
give evidence of the remarkable advance 
which the colored man in making. May 
not the apparently magical accomplish- 
ments of the Negro artist be enhanced 
and also encouraged by greater demand 
for his valuable @uvre d’art? 
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Nieervsou: is a great age,” 
Father Brewster said, reflectively. James 
O'Malley, the nonagenarian in question, 
shifted uneasily in his seat and com- 
bated the statement with unexpected 
vigor. “I’ve known some that lived to 
a hundred,” he said, “that was not so 
spry as me at ninety-four. Ninety- 
four’s not so old.” 

The young priest eyed the speaker 
curiously. He was puzzled, and in some 


way disconcerted. This James O’Mal-— 


ley had the reputation of being a saint 
and a mystic. John Brewster had many 
times seen him rapt in prayer in the 
little church since he came to help the 
old rector a short while ago. “O’Mal- 
ley’s a saint,” the old rector had said, 
and young Father Brewster greatly de- 
sired tq meet a real saint, the actual 
thing. He had cultivated old James 
O’Malley’s acquaintance. The whole 
business of the old man’s life appeared 
to have been that of getting to Heaven 
—no doubt that was why he had re- 
mained poor when his brother, who 
had migrated to the States at the same 
time got rich—it was strange to hear 
him insinuating a desire to prolong his 
exile from the Patria. 

“But surely,” he remarked, “you don’t 
want to live on to be a hundred ?” 

Old James answered. “It’s only,” he 
said, “that I’ve a feeling that I’d like to 
see the old place again before I die. 
And I might some day if I lived long 
enough.” 

“What old place?” Father Brewster 
asked. He had understood that O’Malley 
had occupied the cottage where he was 


now living for years beyond the memory 
of man. 

James replied. “I was meaning Bally- 
borris,” he said. “The place where I 
was born and brought up in the west 
of Ireland, a long way from here. 

“My father and mother are buried 
there,” James continued; “and Norah. 
Norah and I would have been married 
if she had lived. Seventeen she was 
when she died. She was like our Lady 
to look at, was Norah. She’s buried 
up against the west wall of the chapel. 
We call our churches chapels in 
Ireland.” 

The old place seemed to be emerging 
from the dim distance of years. 


HE listener found something un- 

pleasing in the sudden reminiscence. 
He had come to expect sanctity from 
old James for whom the “veil between” 
had become thin indeed, and here he 
was getting romance. Mundane memo- 
ries were looming large in place of the 
upward soarings which took old James 
O’Malley more than half way to 
Heaven as he knelt in church, the place 
where he spent most of his day. The 
old man was wishing to prolong his 
days of exile in order to see—Bally- 
borris! 

“Heaven is a better place than Bally- 
borris, James,” the young priest re- 
minded him. “And it’s easier to get 
there.” “Sure,” the old man answered. 
“It was partly the journey over the sea 
that stopped me going back. I was 
shocking sick coming over, terrible 
sick. 
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“I was able to fancy a bite of some- 
thing after three days or so,” Mf. 
O’Malley continued. He spoke as 
though recalling a comparatively re- 
cent event. “I’ve always thought I'd 
like to go back, just once before I die.” 

“That will be as God wills, James.” 
Father Brewster was determined that 
Ballyborris in the west of Ireland 
should not intrude itself in front of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

Another collateral descendant of 
James O’Malley, the latter had never 
married, was Jimmy whose mother had 
charge of the nonagenarian relative. 
Jimmy being also present took up the 
conversation at this juncture. He 
proffered a suggestion. “Perhaps Uncle 
might be able to fly to Ireland,” he 
said. “He could do it in half the time, 
and it wouldn’t make him too tired, like 
trains and ships.” 


“ ELL now, that’s an idea,” Mr. 
O’Malley said, “I don’t know but 
what I wouldn’t mind doing that.” 

An eager light glimmered in his faded 
eyes. 

Jimmy made it a matter for prayer. 
Then he awaited the arrival of af 
airman—so far he had never met one. 
It may have been a case of cause and 
effect or just coincidence, but at any 
rate, a few weeks later a man appeared 
in church at the week-day Mass, which 
Jimmy was serving, clad in the gar- 
ments worn by the flying men whose 
pictures appear in the daily papers. 

The stranger proved to be a friend 
of Father Brewster and as Jimmy was 
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ea 
on the easiest terms with the latter he 
frankly represented the case—that the 
desire of his life was to speak to a real 
live flying man. 

Father Brewster effected the intro- 
duction next morning, for the gentle- 
man who flew appeared to be a fre- 
quenter of week-day Mass. Perhaps it 
was just as well that he left the two 
together for he might have been rather 
staggered by what followed. 

“You carry a passenger sometimes, 
don’t you?” Jimmy said, after the 
handshake had been duly carried out. 
The other was not unprepared for the 
question. This was not the first small 
boy who had insinuated that he would 
like to go up in a plane. 

“Sometimes,” he said, encouragingly. 

“Because,” Jimmy said, “I was 
wondering if you would be so kind as 
to take my Uncle James over to Ireland 
—to Ballyborris. You see, he was born 
there and he wants to see it again be- 
fore he dies. He’s ninety-four.” 

“Ninety-four!” The gentleman who 
flew made round eyes and stared at 
Jimmy. 

“He’s my great great-uncle,” Jimmy 
explained. “He gets sea-sick, but he 
would love to go in an airplane. It 
would be much shorter.” 

“He must indeed be great, great, 
very great,” the airman said, “to be so 
enterprising at that age. But I’m sorry 
to say, I can’t carry passengers on 
trips across the Atlantic yet awhile— 
it will come some day.” 

Jimmy’s face fell. “Uncle James will 
be disappointed,” he said. ; 

“I told him that I’d seen an air- 
gentleman (Jimmy remembered his 
manners) in church, and that I’d ask 
you.” 

“Well, I’d be delighted to come and 
see your great great-uncle if he would 
like it,” the air-gentleman said. “We 
shall soon be learning the trick and 
getting to Erin by air.” 

“You'll have to make haste,” Jimmy 
reminded him. “Uncle’s ninety-four.” 

Father Brewster was a little bit irked 
when his friend, Tom Hungerford, re- 
peated the story to him. Old James 
O'Malley had no business to be turning 
his thoughts to these futile mundane 
fancies. It militated against his reputa- 
tion as a saint living so to speak, in the 
next world. The heavenly Jerusalem 
had many a time been let down before 
the old mystic’s eyes, and here he was 
hankering after—Ballyborris! 

Ballyborris was not in the picture. 


OM HUNGERFORD carried out 

his promise of calling on Jimmy’s 
enterprising ancestor, as he called great 
great-uncle. James was frankly dis- 
appointed to hear that the flight across 
the Atlantic was not one as yet to be 
undertaken except by the wildest ad- 
venturers, 


“But ‘twill come some day,” the 
visitor assured him. And then he pro- 
ceeded to tell great great-uncle of the 
wonderful things that the future held. 
He told him of the heights above our 
ordinary atmosphere in which men 
could neither see or hear, nor breathe 
except by artificial means, but in which 
one traveled at a pace which got one to 
where one wished to be in half of no 
time. One could cross the Atlantic in 
that way in about three hours. 

“Ah, now,” James O’Malley said, 
“that would be fine. Six hours there 
and back. And it’s higher up than the 
birds can get, you say?’ He sat 
thinking and nodding his head under- 
standingly. His gentle old eyes seemed 
to visualize something. “If you get 
high enough,” he repeated. “It’s all 
dark, quite dark, but you get there.” 


S for Jimmy, he sat listening to the 
wonderful words of the gentleman 
who flew. It was all very marvelous. The 
pity was that it was only going to 
happen in the future and Uncle was 
ninety-four. He was trying to memo- 
rize the long word, that the visitor had 
used. “Stratosphere” it sounded like. 
When Old James spoke at length he 
observed : 

“Six hours there and back. It’s won- 
derful that. I’d love to see Ballyborris 
before I die. I asked it as St. Pat- 
rick’s Purgatory before I left home.” 

“T’m afraid I’ve raised false hopes in 
that poor old chap’s mind,” Tom 
Hungerford said to his friend, Father 
Brewster, later on. “He thinks I’m 
going to convey him to Ireland in three 
hours some time before he dies. He 
wants to see his sweetheart’s grave.” 

The gentleman who flew was quite 
vexed with himself. 

As for old James O’Malley, the long 
dormant idea of a visit to his native 
land had revived in his soul and re- 
fused to be repressed. Every day, with 
solid persistence, he enquired if there 
was any news in the papers about the 
flying folk. It was many a year since 
James O’Malley had been interested in 
the contents of the newspapers. He 
repeated the question daily, as old people 
will. Had they discovered the way to 
fly up in the—James would stick at the 
long word and if Jimmy was not there 
to prompt him it sometimes brought the 
query to an end. Old James would 
trail off into something else less of the 
earth earthy than Ballyborris. But the 
desire to see Ballyborris once again re- 
mained and persisted. After a while the 
wistful enquiry concerning the progress 
of aeronautics ceased. The weeks went 
on and old James O’Malley had not 
made allusion to any visit to his old 
home for quite a while. He would sit 
quietly, deep in thought, but the wist- 
ful enquiries ceased. Father Brewster 
was able to tell himself, with a sigh of 


satisfaction, that there was no longer a 
thread holding the soul of the saint to 
earth. 

The new Jerusalem was approaching 
very near to the man who held the 
vision of it in his eyes. James O’Malley 
had resigned himself to the will of God 
—so the priest told himself. One day 
he ran up against his friend the air- 
man. “And how’s the old gentleman 
who fancies flying?” Tom Hungerford 
asked. “And that delightful little chap 
who took him seriously. 

“I’m going to Europe, next month,” 
he added, “and I mean to have a look 
at Ireland. If I go to the West I'll 
have a peep at Ballyborris, then I can 
tell great great-uncle all about it.” 

“T don’t think Ballyborris 
much to him now,” Father Brewster 
said. “He’s very near Heaven.” 

The other cast a keen glance at him. 
“Perhaps Ballyborris isn’t very far from 
it either,” he said. 

It was some weeks later, after the 
first Mass on Ascension Day, to be pre- 
cise, that they found old James O’Mal- 
ley crumpled up in a heap in his seat 
in church. It was Jimmy who made 
the discovery. Uncle was quite in- 
sensible. Jimmy had seen him some- 
thing like it before but then he had been 
kneeling upright and rigid, and he 
had “come back” all right after a 
minute or two; but this was different. 


means 


Cy James was carried home and 
put to bed. Father Brewster was 
sent for and the collateral descendants, 
Jimmy’s mother and grandmother and 
some nephews and nieces of a modified 
degree gathered round to see Uncle into 
the next world. Father Brewster 
anointed the still unconscious old man. 
He called again in the afternoon. Old 
James lay in what appeared to be a 
peaceful sleep. Father Brewster 
thought of the words: “the saints shall 
be joyful in their beds.” Surely this 
old saint was already seeing heavenly 
things? The new, heavenly Jerusalem 
had so often been before his eyes. Now 
he had gone to find it. 

Suddenly the old man opened his 
eyes. He looked round him. A 
radiance hung about his face—a glow 
as from the light of an unseen nimbus. 

“What time is it?” he asked. 

They told him. Three o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

“Three o’clock,” he repeated. Then 
he said: “Wonderful” and repeated the 
word “Wonderful! Only three o’clock, 
and I’ve been there and back. All the 
way back to Ballyborris.” 

“You have been dreaming, James,” 
Father Brewster said. His éxpecta- 
tions had received a set-back. 

“It was almost like a dream,” the 
other admitted. “As real—dreams are 
realer than—other things. But, I’ve 
been there right enough.” 
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His voice was becoming stronger. 
There really didn’t seem much the 
matter with Uncle. He half sat up as 
he eagerly began to tell them what had 
happened. 

“Tt was all sudden-like,” he said. “Just 
after Mass. I can’t remember getting 
on board, but we were there in no time. 
[t’s quick work flying in the—the—” 
he paused to apologize for the easily 
to be forgiven lapse. 

“Stratosphere” Jimmy said, helping 

n out. 

Uncle nodded. “It might have taken 
three hours each way,” he said. “The 
gentleman said it would be about that. 
Ballyborris is fine these days. The 
cabins the people used to live in are 
only used for the pigs now, and there 
are a lot of fine little houses new 
built. They were building a steeple 
onto the chapel, too,” he added. “Bally- 
borris is grand these days.” 

The old man glanced round the 
“To think I should be back 
he remarked. Then he spoke 
“Tt was fine,” he said. “Norah 
there with me. We had a look 
round together.” 

Now, now, Uncle,” a great-niece 

“You know Norah’s in Heaven 
this seventy years. You've been 
lreaming.”’ But Uncle shook his kead. 

It was good of the Lord to let Norah 
come too,” was his answer. 

As for Father Brewster, he was in- 
clined to think that it would have been 
good of the Lord to have let James 
O’Malley depart this life in possession 
of his mental faculties. It was going 
to be an inharmonious ending to a life 
that called for an appropriate round- 
ing off. 

3allyborris had, so_ to 
slithered into the place of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, the abiding City. 

“I’m delighted that I’ve seen Bally- 
borris again,” James O’Malley said, 
ind after that he spoke no more. 
Father Brewster had already given him 
conditional absolution. They did not 
try to wake him from the sleep into 
which he had dropped off. 
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HAT night Jimmy came running 

round to the Rectory. His eyes were 
wide open but there were no tears in 
them. It was less than a decade since 
Jimmy had come out of the Every- 
where. 

‘Uncle James has gone to Heaven,” 
he said. 

It was perhaps a month or more 
after the death of James O’Malley that 
the airman reappeared. “I’ve come on 
purpose to see that priceless old fellow 
who wanted to fly to Ireland,” he told 
Father Brewster. “I’ve been to Bally- 
borris and I want to tell him all 
about it.” 

It was a blow to kind Tom Hunger- 
ford to hear that he was too late. 


speak, 


“Ballyborris was quite a nice little 
place,” he remarked, as he sat chatting 
to his friend. “The old cabins where 
the people used to be housed are all 
turned into pig-sties and they have 
some decent little cabins instead. They 
were putting up a steeple on the church 
when I was there. Why, what’s the 
matter? Have I said anything sur- 
prising? You look as though I were 
telling you a traveler’s tale.” 

“No, nothing,” Father Brewster said. 
“T expect that is the case in most Irish 
villages—they are being modernized.” 

“Very much so,” the other agreed. 
“The people, too.” Then he added. 
“But I got a glimpse of a couple of 
natives in Ballyborris who were the old 
style—girl, you know, with a shawl over 
her head. A lovely creature. She was 
walking hand in hand with a lad of 
about twenty and they were looking 
about them. I daresay they had come 
in from a distance for a late Mass. It 
was Ascension Day.” 
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“NORAH WAS WITH ME. WE HAD A LOOK 








“Ascension Day?” 
repeated. 

“Yes, what’s against it?” 

“It was the day that Old James 
O’Malley died, that’s all. And, the day 
when he went to Ballyborris.” 

“My dear Reverence! You mean 
Heaven ?” 

“Well, I'll tell you and you shall say.” 

When the priest had finished his 
story the listener took a long pull at 
his pipe. “Simplest solution seems to 
me,” he said, “is that God did let him 
go back to Ballyborris. And I don’t 
see why Norah should not have taken 
the journey from Heaven either. Little 
Saint Thérése takes it pretty often. An 
airman learns one thing, that we know 
very little about time and space.” 

“Speaking for myself,” John 
Brewster said, “it seems to me that 
some of us have a very cramped idea 
of the mind of God.” The other nodded. 
“Heaven is nearer to Ballyborris than 
we think,” he said. 


Father Brewster 
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VAGARIES OF OUR 
ENGLISH TTONGUE 


Usage Exercises an Extraordinary Sway Over the 


English Language. 


Wuen, in the early post-War years, 
that heated English patriot Horatio 
Bottomley was fulminating in the pages 
of his periodical John Bull against all 
foreigners (and incidentally filching the 
money of his own countrymen through a 
fraudulent financial scheme for which 
he later underwent criminal conviction), 
he called one day at the residence of a 
Mr. Cholmondeley. But in asking for 
this gentleman he pronounced his name 
just as it is spelled, drawing out all four 
syllables—“Chol-mon-del-ey” ; and when 
the horrified man-servant replied that 
“Mr. Chumley” was not at home, the 
irrepressible caller left the message, 
“Well, when Mr. Chumley returns, tell 
him that Mr. Bumiley called.” 

Although I have this story direct from 
the poet, Theodore Maynard, I have al- 
ways doubted its authenticity. For one 
thing, it seems incredible that an Eng- 
lishman, even so bumptious an English- 
man as Bottomley, should burlesque such 
an intimate characteristic as the native 
manner of speech—the native manner of 
speech, at any rate, as it is practised on 
the higher levels in England. However, 
the story has its significance and may 
serve as a contrast to another story, 
which is authentic, since it was told me 
by one of the principals, an American 
poet—Joyce Kilmer. 

Kilmer was for some years before the 
War on the staff. of the New York Times 
Sunday Magazine, to which he usually 
contributed a weekly interview with some 
more or less prominent person. Hence 
on the occasion of a visit of Arnold Ben- 
Nett to this country Kilmer planned to 
interview him. Speaking of his inten- 
tion to a certain prominent lady member 
of the Poetry Society of America, Kil- 
mer happened to refer to Bennett’s novel 
Clayhanger, of which name he pro- 
nounced all three syllables. The lady 
member, who had once been a school- 
teacher, promptly corrected him—Clan- 
gor, and then, after the manner of her 
former craft, proceeded to give a little 
dissertation on the way the English pro- 
Nounce proper names, saying that they 


By John Bunker 


always telescoped them, reducing five 
and six syllable names to two o- three, 
and three or four syllable names to one 
or two. 

Kilmer murmured something to the 
effect that he supposed when the English 
came to a one-syllable name, they could 
hardly bring themselves even to mention 
it, but he was, nevertheless, duly im- 
pressed with the lady’s knowledge. So 
when a few weeks later he interviewed 
Bennett, he lost no time in saying how 
much he had liked Clangor. 

Bennett gave him a startled look, or 
as much of a startled look as that tough- 
fibred pragmatist could muster, and 
grunted, “Oh, yes—Clayhanger.” 

Now, while Bennett was thus appar- 
ently refusing to play the game accord- 
ing to the rules, the English rules, in 
reality he was playing the game, since 
it is a game in which there are no rules, 
or at least no rules that count—as we 
shall see later on. Nevertheless, Kil- 
mer’s lady mentor was right in her in- 
sistence on the peculiarities of English 
pronunciation. 

Americans, despite the fact that they 
are supposed to be one of the great 
English-speaking nations, will probably 
never grasp the reason why the Eng- 
lish pronounce “Gloucester” Gloster, 
“Caius” Keyes, “Magdalen” Maudlen, 
“Gower” Gore, “Donne” Dunn, “Cow- 
per” Cooper, and “St. John’s Wood” 
Sinjen Wood. They have learned to ac- 
cept these oddities—without understand- 
ing, along with Brighton for “Bright- 
helmstone,” Bedlam for “Bethlehem,” 
Yawl for “Youghal,” and even Boston 
for the original ““Botolph’s Town.” But 
what American in his senses could ever 
guess that the family name of Swift’s 
friend Esther Vanhomrigh is  pro- 
nounced Vannummery and that the 
village of “Sevenoaks” is known to the 
English as Snooks? 


HIS difference of approach becomes 
particularly notable when the two 
nations deal with the same name and to 
one’s surprise one gets the English pro- 
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Its Effect Is Often Startling 


nouncing the first syllable of “Powell” 
with a long “o,” “P6el” (as in Baden- 
Powell) and the Americans pronouncing 
the same syllable as “ou” in “out” (e.g., 
Maud Powell). And though the English 
compress “Taliafero” to Tulliver, south- 
ern Americans play no such tricks with 
this name but give each syllable its full 
value. 

Of course, this matter of pronuncia- 
tion is only a small part of the difference 
in English usage between the two na- 
tions. They differ also in having differ- 
ent names for the same thing. E.g., the 
English speak of “hoardings” when 
Americans would refer to “billboards.” 
What Americans call “street cars,” the 
English call “trams.” American “stores” 
become English “shops.” The Amer- 
ican “freight car” is known to the Eng- 
lish as a “goods van,” and the American 
“baggage” is transformed into the Eng- 
lish “luggage.” This difference of 
words is not merely a matter of English 
brevity as against American length, 
since in many instances, as in those just 
noted, the syllable count is the same for 
both; and though occasionally the Eng- 
lish will have a short word for an 
American long one (as their “lift” for 
our “elevator”), often they will use a 
longer word than we use (e.g., where 
we say “Fall” they say “Autumn” and 
where we say “commuter” they say 
“daily-breader”’ ). 


HAT Use and Custom thus differ 
according to English or American 
locale simply shows the amazing sway 
they exercise in both English speaking 
countries ; and though Use and Custom as 
exercised in England may seem strange 
to us, it must be remembered that our 
Use and Custom seem equally strange 
to them. The point is that in both coun- 
tries Use and Custom establish the norm 
—what they approve is correct, and what 
they do not approve is incorrect. And 
the wild work which they accomplish 
when they really get going is marvelous 
to see. 
For instance, in grammar one of the 
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most fundamental and widely operative 
rules of English syntax deals with the 
agreement of subject and predicate. The 
following formulation of the rule from 
a well-known modern grammar may be 
taken as typical: 

“A verb must agree with its subject 
in person and number. A singular noun 
(or pronoun) demands a singular verb- 
form; a plural or compound subject de- 
mands a plural verb.” 

These categorical imperatives with 
their “musts” and “demands,” with no 
exceptions noted, might seem to dispose 
of the matter; and yet if a speaker fol- 
lowing the apparently rigid rule should 
say “You was,’ he would be instantly 
classed as illiterate. Why? Because 
Use and Custom have ordained that in 
this instance, with no reason given, a 
singular subject must take a plural verb. 
Of course, this usage has become so 
familiar that it is not excepted even by 
grammars and dictionaries. But it shows 
how our two worthies work when they 
really have a mind to. 


OT only in matters of pronunciation 

and grammar do Use and Custom 
thus exercise a despotic sway ; they some- 
times go directly counter to plain logic 
and common sense. For instance, despite 
the fact that in the common phrase “as 
if” or its substitute “as though,” the first 
is correct and the second manifestly in- 
correct, it is a toss-up with good writers 
which of these two is used, with the bal- 
ance at present apparently inclined to 
“as though,”—which is logically inde- 
fensible.. The true relationship of these 
words becomes evident when we supply 
the ellipsis which “as if” represents. E.g., 
“He spoke as if he were frightened” 
means “He spoke as (he would speak) 
if he were frightened.” Substitute “as 
though” in the drawn-out second sen- 
tence and the nonsense will be apparent. 
And yet in spite of its apparent incor- 
rectness when we find “as though” lib- 
erally sprinkled through the pages not 
only of Walter Scott and Dickens, both 
somewhat careless writers, but even of 
such an observer of the finer points of 
style and grammar as Thackeray, we are 
given pause. Use and Custom, it is true, 
have not yet completely decided in favor 
of “as though,” but, as mentioned above, 
the present practise seems inclined in 
that direction. 

Let us, then, look for a moment a. 
little more closely into the nature of 
these two despotic rulers Use and Cus- 
tom—and behold, even while we look, 
they seem to coalesce into one; for what 
is Use but another name for Custom, and 
what is Custom but Use wearing a dif- 
ferent coat. And then an even stranger 
transformation takes place, and before 
our eyes the despotism we have identi- 
fied as one dissolves into many—the 
crowd, the great multitude, the ALL, in- 
cluding not merely--professors and 


scholars, artistic writers and cultured 
readers, but also poor scribblers, un- 
educated talkers, roustabouts, loafers, 
laborers, radio announcers, continuity 
writers, gunmen, yes, even the be- 
wildered immigrant just off the boat 
and still struggling with the mys- 
teries of an unfamiliar tongue. In short, 
English and the laws of English are made 
by everyone who uses it or (a hard say- 
ing) who attempts to use it, no matter 
how fumblingly and inaccurately, no 
matter how crudely and, by academic 
standards, incorrectly. 

A hard saying? Well, only to those 
who do not realize that English is a liv- 
ing organism, not a laboratory product, 
and that it takes its nutriment not ac- 
cording to a clock and by test tube and 
hypodermic but naturally, like a tree— 
both from the air and from the earth, 
earthily. How many words and phrases, 
now classic, were originally evolved by 
ignorant Saxon peasants or rough Dan- 
ish seamen, and how many expressions, 
now vitally incorporated in the language, 
were first struck out by slangy cockneys 
or burry Yorkshire farmers, who shall 
say? And who shall say now what con- 
tributions may be made in the future, 
and by whom? A twisted phrase from a 
grimy mechanic or a chiselled sentence 
from a poet of genius, an old word given 
a novel application by talent or a new 
word coined by the ingenuity of ignor- 
ance—it’s all one in the natural process, 
each in his own way and with his own 
materials contributing something of 
vital sap or ornamental greenery to the 
wide-spreading oak of English speech. 
What are those knots that seem so at 
variance with the normal run of the 
grain but idioms, and what explanation 
but natural law can be given for those 
gnarled limbs and branches, twisting 
about so unsystematically but still, some- 
how, miraculously, gloriously, alive? 


NDER these circumstances, there- 

fore—. But this phrase is remind- 
ful of a passage very apropos. In The 
Path to Rome, that most delightful of 
travel books, written some thirty years 
ago by Hilaire Belloc, the following gay 
passage appears: 

“When I was at Oxford there was a 
great and terrible debate that shook the 
Empire, and that intensely exercised the 
men whom we send out to govern 
the Empire, and which, therefore, must 
have had its effect upon the Empire, as 
to whether one should say ‘under these 
circumstances’ or ‘in these circum- 
stances’; nor did I settle matters by call- 
ing a conclave and suggesting Quae 
quum ita sint as a common formula, be- 
cause a new debate arose upon when you 
should say sint and when you should 
say sunt, and they all wrangled like kit- 
tens in a basket. 

“Until there rose a deep-voiced man 
from an outlying college, who said ‘For 





my part I will say under these cir. 
cumstances, or in these circumstances 
or in spite of these circumstances, or 
hovering playfully above these cir. 
cumstances, or— 


Burrowing under 
Plodding up to 
Recognizing 

Refusin, 

Attaching 

Warily approaching 
Wholly pooh-poohing 
Somewhat confusing 
Honestly accepting 
Very stoutly criticizing 
Humorously bantering 
Vigorously regarding 
Ironically receiving 


(saour}suind119 assay) 


Brutally denying 
Jovially ragging 
Pertinaciously tracing 
Loudly deploring 
Practically considering 
Angrily rejecting .« 
Exactly weighing 
Largely comprehending 
Narrowly analyzing 
Strictly confining 
Genially admitting 
Ferociously damning 
Urbanely neglecting 


(saduR}sumnd31d osayL ) 


Gently deprecating 
Cynically questioning 
Hugely denouncing 
Pettily belittling 
Silently absorbing 
Honestly doubting 

and, 
In the last place, 
Occasionally eliminating 


(saourysund319 asoyy) 


I take you all for Fools and Pedants, 
in the Chief, in the Chevron, and in the 
Quarter Fess. Fools absolute, and 
Pedants lordless. Free Fools, unlanded 
Fools, and Fools incommensurable, and 
Pedants displayed and rampant of the 
Tierce Major. Fools incalculable and 
Pedants irreparable; indeed, the arch 


Fool-pedants in a universe of pedantic. 


folly and foolish pedantry, O you pedant- 
fools of the world!’ 

But by this time he was alone, and 
thus was this great question never prop- 
erly decided.” 

Therefore, under (or in) all the cir- 
cumstances set forth above, it would 
seem that this matter of English usage 
is a pretty wide-spread affair ; and if, as 
I have contended, you and I and the 
corner grocer and the policeman on the 
beat, along with the other English-using 
millions, are at bottom the real despots 
of the English tongue, then it behooves 
us to wield our power as benevolent des- 
pots do—graciously and with mercy, not 
like tyrants, who are not gracious 
have no mercy, and not like pedants 
either, for pedants, though they are know- 
ing, are not wise, and after all it is only 
wisdom that endures. 
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Pontifical Summer Residence 
of Castel Gandolfo 


By Marie Louise Handley 


Vou get a glimpse of it from the 
Roman road, as you approach it, at the 
top of the greenest of hills—a building 
screened by rounded masses of trees, a 
cupola surmounting it; and you know 
that at the back it looks directly down 
upon the blue lake of Albano. The latter 
part of the drive is through a deep, shady 
wood known as the Galleria which con- 
nects the two small towns of Albano and 
Castel Gandolfo. These two share be- 
tween them the boast and the tradition 
that they are the last remnants of historic 
Alba Longa, of great fame. And though 
some archeologists claim that the ancient 
city was spread along the ridge on the 
opposite side of the lake, there are many 
reasons why it should have been just 
where Castel Gandolfo stands now, com- 
manding the eminence nearest to Rome. 

The Emperor Domitian had erected at 
this pleasant spot a vast palace which, 
with its dependencies, covered the entire 
summit and the south-western flank of 
the hill; and his constructions have been 
s0 enduring that it is entirely probable 
the medieval castle which gives the town- 
ship its name was built upon the founda- 
tions of some of the imperial ruins. Its 
special designation of Castel Gandolfo 
dates from the twelfth or thirteenth 
century when the Gandulphi, a powerful 
family of Genoa, obtained possession of 
itand held it in fief. It passed after- 
wards to the Savelli of Rome, strong and 
picturesque clan, well-known to history ; 
but in the end, across many vicissitudes, 
the Savelli becoming extinct and the fort- 
tess tottering, it was purchased by the 
Holy See to whom it has belonged ever 
since, 

Apparently Pope S. Pius V (1566- 
1372), gloriously associated with the 
victory of Lepanto, was the first of the 
Roman Pontiffs to make a brief residence 
in the castle. The chapel in which he 
used to pray, one of the most impressive 
and venerable spots in the whole build- 
ing, has been preserved with religious 
care throughout the centuries. Yet the 
ancient keep which had sheltered the 
Gandolphs and Savelli was in a more than 
tuinous condition. About fifty years 
after the death of the saintly Pius V, 


Pope Urban VIII (1623-1644), brilliant 


and princely in his tastes—he has left the 
Barberini bees, emblem of industry, upon 
innumerable monuments in Rome—de- 
siting to take up his residence in the 


summer upon the pleasant heights of 
Castel Gandolfo, found that the building 
was threatening to fall down. 

He summoned Carlo Maderno, one of 
the leading architects of his day, and 
out of the ruins of the medieval castle, 
Maderno evolved a fine seventeenth 
century palace, with a portal, court, and 
suites of modern rooms; yet he pre- 
served a certain simplicity of design as 
becoming a place of rest. The chapel 
of Pius V was left unchanged, and 
portions of medieval walls, outside the 
plan of his own construction, remained 
to show in our own day what the castle 
of the former lords of Gandolfo had been. 
At a short distance from the papal 
dwelling, and at a slightly lower level, 
Urban VIII erected a house which he 
placed at the disposal of the members 
of his family, that they might be near 
him and share the pleasant days of sum- 
mer rest with him. This is the Villa 
Barberini, one of the loveliest portions of 
the actual papal estate. 

The Roman Pontiffs continued to 
reside at Castel Gandolfo during the 
warm months when Rome was con- 
sidered unhealthy, throughout the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but 
Pope Pius IX was the last to come, in 
the autumn of 1869. Even after the 
taking of Rome by the Italian troops in 
1870 and the confiscation of church prop- 
erty, the palace at Castel Gandolfo was 
retained by the Holy See under the so- 
called Law of the Guarantees; but for 
sixty-five years no Pope set foot in it 
and it was closed and abandoned. Dur- 
ing the world war and after it, the Holy 
See opened a portion of the buildings as 
a shelter for refugees and a number of 
Armenian orphan children were placed 
there under the care of Sisters. But the 
pontifical apartments of course remained 
untouched. 


E remember very distinctly a visit 

we paid to Castel Gandolfo some 
years ago, a mere visit of curiosity, for 
which, however, it was necessary to ob- 
tain a permit from the Vatican. The 
rooms had been left exactly as they were 
in 1869, and the sense of coming in- 
timately and personally in contact with 
the great Pontiff Pius IX, the last 
occupant, was very vivid. It was what 
we call an early-Victorian interior, noble 
but extremely simple, and it was shock- 
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ingly out of repair. Many of the ceilings 
were cracked and stained with rain. In 
other rooms the torn wall-papers hung 
loose. The Hall of the Swiss Guards, 
superb in space and proportion, had a 
floor of plain bricks worn-down with 
use and broken. 


E entered with real emotion the 

little study where the dried ink-well 
and quill pen stood upon the abandoned 
desk, and discovered in the corner an 
ancient waste-paper basket adorned with 
lambrequins of cross-stitch embroidery 
and of unusual size. It was like meeting 
a friend. For we had heard from the lips 
of a venerable octogenarian that once, 
many years ago, when he was the young- 
est and smallest boy in the College of 
Mondragone, he had been taken to see 
Pope Pius IX at Castel Gandolfo, and 
that the Pontiff had smiled and caressed 
him, then tossed him in his arms and 
deposited him, laughing, in the waste- 
paper basket. There it stood still, and 
the two actors in the little scene both 
gone long since! The Pope’s bed-room 
filled us with amazement. He slept in a 
small iron bedstead. The few articles 
of furniture were of the plainest descrip- 
tion, and in a recess was a small iron 
washstand with its old-fashioned bowl. 
The porcelain soap-dish stood upon a 
ledge. That room of long ago, which 
now has been obliterated, made an in- 
delible impression upon us and we think 
back upon it almost with regret. 

Then came the Concordat between 
the Holy See and Italy—memorable, 
magnificent event. Another great Pon- 
tiff, Pius XI, looks out with modern eyes 
upon an enormously changed world. 
There was that summer residence at 
Castel Gandolfo, an old house falling to 
But for a man who loves the 
mountain-peaks and high, pure air, even 
the modest eminence which looks down 
upon the lake of Albano, deep woods and 
cool atmosphere, would be a relief. He 
spoke his wish, and Mussolini promptly 
and generously sought to respond. The 
old papal palace had no grounds, save an 
extremely limited garden at the back, 
and the sheer slope to the shore of the 
lake far below. Even the number of 
rooms was limited, and the accommoda- 
tions altogether insufficient for present- 
day needs. It was necessary to create 
an adequate estate and to provide housing 
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GARDENS AT CASTEL GANDOLFO, SUMMER RESIDENCE OF THE POPES. 


facilities. It is a pleasure to recall that 
two of the greatest minds in Italy were 
interested in the solution of the problem. 
Pius XI knew exactly what he wished 
to do, and Mussolini assisted him at every 
point and seconded him vigorously. The 
coOperation was indispensable to suc- 


HE actual pontifical estate of Castel 
Gandolfo is made up of three ancient 
properties: the papal palace which used 
to stand isolated at the top of the town 
nd which could only be reached across 
he town square; the Villa Cybo which 
lay behind it, and somewhat below it, 
with a gate on the highroad; and the 
Villa Barberini, spacious and beautiful, 
bout which there was much controversy. 
[t will be remembered that Pope Urban 
VIII had built this villa for his kinfolk. 
[In succeeding ages the question arose 
vhether the possession of it should re- 
rt to the Holy See, as such, or whether 

t should remain to the Barberini family. 
\s Prince Barberini had always occupied 
t, however, he was left undisturbed. It 
said that Mussolini persuaded the 
present Prince to yield the villa to the 
Pope, and this added the south-western 
and most desirable portion of the hill to 
the papal domain. What has been done 
to unify and improve the various sec- 
tions is admirable, and shows an in- 
telligence and spirit of adaptation that 
amounts to genius. New driveways, new 
gateways, a fine bridge thrown across 
the highroad and connecting Barberini 
and Cybo, have greatly facilitated com- 
munications. The rude path that ran 
at the back of the palace, on the rim that 
looks down tothe lake, has - been 
strengthened with masonry, made into a 
good road, and a handsome gate of 
wrought iron admits cars that come 


from Rome, obviating the necessity of 
passing through the steep streets and 
across the town square. By another gate, 
and new avenue, cars can reach the 
papal palace directly through the Villa 
Cybo, similarly avoiding the incon- 
venience of uneven cobble pavements 
and staring population. 

The modernized palace is so fine, so 
shining and so new it scarcely seems like 
the same place. There are surprises 
everywhere. But one of the first and 
most striking comes in the Hall of the 
Swiss Guard. It is the first room you 
enter, and we bear in memory a picture 
of what it used to be: ruined ceiling, 
broken brick floor, and white-washed 
walls. Now there is a caisson ceiling 
artistically decorated; tinted frieze and 
walls, with ornaments in relief above the 
numerous windows. Sunlight floods the 
hall, and a magnificent pavement of 
colored marbles reflects the light. A 
large marble carving of the Deposition 
from the Cross, after the School of 
Canova, occupies the end wall. This 
room is so spacious and so beautiful in 
its renewal that the transformation 
simply strikes one dumb. 


T should be said at once that when the 

repairs were first ordered, technicians 
found in their preliminary examination 
that the entire building was in danger. 
In the structure of Maderno local mate- 
rial had been used extensively, and per- 
haps local workmen of indifferent skill. 
The material had deteriorated, and an 
earthquake some hundred years ago had 
shaken the walls to their foundations. 
Age and neglect accomplished the rest, 
so that the palace had to be repaired from 
top to bottom, and strong support given 
to the Astronomical Observatory with 
its silvered dome which Pius XI caused 


to be erected over the roof itself. A few 
alterations were made in the interior to 
facilitate passage from apartment to 
apartment, but in the main the old plan 
remains. The beauty is wholly new. 
And while there is no luxury or excess 
of any kind, the nobility, the good taste, 
the distinction even, are very real. There 
is, of course, a greater research in the 
apartments of state. Richer decoration 
of the ceilings, damask hangings upon 
the walls, and lustrous marble floors. The 
living rooms have parquet floors and the 
furnishings are far more simple. Yet, 
taking it all together, in a smaller way, 
one is reminded of the Vatican every- 
where. So also in the ornaments; for a 
few good pictures and works of art were 
brought from the Vatican itself and 
lend their grand air to the country 
residence. 


N the throne-room the arm-chair of 

red damask and gold under the dais is 
the same that Pius IX used, kept per- 
haps as a memory of him, and at the same 
spot. The ceiling, wall-hangings and 
marble floor are new. Round about the 
frieze are quotations from the Scriptures 
in solemn, emphatic Latin. Two valuable 
Flemish tapestries adorn the end walls, 
and a fine seventeenth century Crucifix 
of carved ivory stands between bronze 
candelabra of the same period. His 
Holiness also uses as his the small study 
of Pope Pius IX. He has not moved 
the table of fine inlaid work which served 
as desk. The damask upon the walls 
has his own armorial bearings wovetl 
into it. The plain arm-chairs are 
covered with sober-hued leather. It is 
the room of a grave man and a student, 
altogether free of ornament save for one 
or two paintings in old-gold frames. 

The chapel was something of a surprise 
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jnasmuch as His Holiness wished to 


have it dedicated to Our Lady of 
Chestokowa, the name of a famous pil- 
grim shrine in Poland which he had 
yisited when he was Apostolic Nuncio in 
that country. The picture of the Virgin, 
dark in color and painted upon~wood, is 
over the altar. The long side-walls are 
decorated with two remarkable historical 
sceftes admirably designed and executed 

osen of Leopolis. The cartoons for 
these two great paintings were shown at 
the International Exhibition of Religious 
Art in; Rome last year and attracted 
much attention. They are full of swift, 
dramatic action, and contain a number 
of interesting figures. The first repre- 
sents events connected with the origin 
of the shrine; the second an incident in 
the Bolshevik uprising, of which His 
Holiness was a witness, being in the 
country at the time. He attributed to 
Our Lady of Chestokowa his safety dur- 
ing those perilous days. 


ACH of the military corps on duty, 

the Noble Guard and the Palatine 
Guard, have a hall of their own, and the 
prelates and chamberlains an Anticamera, 
or waiting-room just outside the private 
apartments, which they occupy while 
audiences are being held. To our mind 
the most delightful spot in the palace is 
the “Galleria dei Paesaggi,” or Gallery 
of Landscapes. It has not been touched 
since the days of Pius IX, save for the 
new floor of shining marble; the ara- 
besques of the vaulted arcades refreshed, 
and electric bulbs put in the glass 
chandeliers that were made for candles. 
The upholstery of yellow satin is the 
same. All the big arch-spaces contain 
charming views painted in tempera upon 
the walls by some good artist of the 
eighteenth century, and representing the 
scenery round about Castel Gandolfo. In 
one scene the Pope and his attendants 
are approaching on horseback from Rome 
and the palace appears surrounded by 
green bosquets of trees. The riders wear 
skirted coats and breeches, and the central 
figure is in white. In another panel the 
same figure, in a white cassock, is walk- 
ing in a formal garden amid stiffly clipped 
hedges. These are certainly true scenes, 
as the landscapes of hill and lake are 
clearly recognizable. 

Maderno showed a fine sense of dis- 
crimination in arranging terraces upon 
the massive walls toward the lakeside, 
for the palace stands at a great height 
above it and the outlook is superb. Green 
hills gird the wide bowl with a continuous 
enclosing cincture, and, at the bottom cf 
the bowl, gleams the smooth surface of 
Lake Albano. It is a volcanic lake and 
looks and is of great depth. In fact at 
Points the plumb-line will go to any 
length without finding ground; so at 
least the local fishermen say. There is 
a peculiar fascination about this lake as 
there is about the lake of Nemi. And 


Albano, while it is alluring, also seems 
to be silently nienacing with its air of 
mysterious treachery. In color it is of 
a blue-gray, cold, with green reflections 
near the shore, and occasional streaks of 
ruffled indigo. But again at points a 
very pale delicate blue spreads smoothly 
over the surface as if a mantle of silk had 
been laid down. One never tires of 
gazing into the azure water, continually 
changing in aspect, and it seems as if 
the depths of it must hold so many 
secrets from the days of the Roman 
Empire, and earlier, down to our own 
day. 

Nothing but sight itself can give one 
an adequate idea of the beauty of the 
gardens. They are, as we said, the Villa 
Barberini gardens, but infinitely im- 
proved. The fine old dwelling, hoary 
with age, is to house prelates in at- 
tendance and secretaries who could not 
find room in the papal palace. But the 
palace had no grounds and the Pope must 
necessarily walk and drive in the Villa 
Barberini, especially as he does not go 
outside the boundary walls of the Villa 
Papale. Immediately, near the entrance, 
the long avenues of ilex trees, centuries 
old, begin and they extend in complete 
shade for the boughs meet thickly over- 
head, and the issue appears at a great 
distance simply as a small arch of light. 
Continuous hedges of clipped box border 
these avenues and, beyond them, are 
plots of bright sward, occasionally em- 
bellished by a central flower-bed. Other 
avenues are open to the sun and cut by 
transverse walks. Here, at the points 
of intersection, a fountain is frequently 





babbling, or a rotunda with seats offers 
spots of rest beneath groups of massed 
trees in which the beloved umbrella-pine 
of Italy rears its rounded top. At in- 
tervals there are open spaces, rectangular 
and gravelled, with huge terra cotta vases 
containing lemon-trees, and the fruit 
hang ripe upon the branches. And the 
view over the wide Campagna Romana 
to the blue horizon line is marvelous. On 
clear days it meets the sparkling azure of 
the sea. The avenue of ilex trees un- 
winds along this crest, and here and there 
it is interrupted by a projecting stone 
balcony. Thus from the vantage point, 
the west, too, comes into view, and away 
beyond the misty plain a something white, 
mere cubes and grains, emerges, lost, in- 
significant—a something that is called 
Rome. One tiny pearl hangs suspended 
above it, rose-tinted in the mirage, in- 
distinguishable, the dome of St. Peter’s. 
A twin flight of easy, curving steps go 
down to join two murmuring fountains, 
and a spread level of rose-garden that has 
no boundary save little fragrant herbs, 
and then space and the limitless view. At 
the centre of this parterre, flat with the 
soil, is a circular fountain of still water. 
The figure of a boy rises white above it. 
The pond is so motionless, and the sky 
over it so blue, that the whole surface 
seems to be only one big dazzling 
enamel, 


HE terraces go by the designation of 
“the Italian garden.” They are con- 
nected by architectural flights of stairs, 
and mostly laid out in plots and formal 
flower-beds, arranged symmetrically and 
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in designs, a triumph of the gardener’s 
skill; but also a pageant of color for they 
are disposed with art: perfect harmony, 
the color itself used deliberately as a 
decorative element. Then there is the 
terrace of the Four Mazes, terrible 
puzzles outlined in clipped box and diffi- 
cult enough to drive to desperation any 
unwary person who should be venture- 
some enough to enter the labyrinthine 
paths. And again, the terrace of the 
Water-Lily ponds, two rectangular pools 
set in emerald sward and with an archi- 
tectural background of niches and 
statues. The floating blossoms give a 
unique charm to this lovely and silent 
spot. Beyond the Italian garden the 
natural slope of the hill is threaded with 
winding paths, and a six-foot hedge of 
solid box is cut into regular arches 
simulating a Roman aqueduct. Here 
the garden proper ends, but insensibly, 
for the paths continue and flowering 
bushes; and a carriage road leads in 
about ten minutes to the farm. 

Pius XI takes the greatest interest in 
this annex to the Papal Villa and he 
wishes his farm to be a model one. All 
modern improvements were made and he 
frequently visited the premises during 
his stay at Castel Gandolfo. Here he 
has a magnificent herd of cows, a barn- 
yard full of choice fowls, and a busy 
colony of bees. The Vatican Palace in 
Rome is served exclusively from this 
farm, and every day the covered green 
van carries milk, butter, eggs, vegetables 
in season, and the “aerial honey” of the 
poet, from Castello to the city. 


S one moves about the lovely grounds 

of the Papal Villa one is constantly 
reminded of the Roman Emperor who 
had chosen this spot for his summer abode 
since almost at every step vestiges of the 
superb first century constructions are to 
be found. The vast splendid palace of 
Domitian (A.D. 81-96) covered the 
whole hill-top, and here he entertained 
his friends and offered spectacles and 
festivals to amuse them. His suspicious 
nature, however, caused him to mistrust 
even his own relatives, and in the first 
manifestations of Christianity he began 
immediately to fear some secret power 
directed against himself. The episode 
of Acilius Glabrio, a great noble and 
Roman Senator, condemned to fight 
against wild beasts and afterwards put 
to death, because he had “embraced a 
foreign superstition” is said to ‘have 
occurred at the Emperor’s villa of 
Albano. There is small doubt that this 
is the very place. Acilius had become 
a Christian and the first-century crypt 
in the Catacomb of Priscilla in Rome, 
with the tombs of his kinsmen, shows 
that his household had followed him. 
Near Albano a small suburban catacomb 
goes by the name of Coemeterium Sena- 
toris, of which the peasants have made 
La Catacomba di San Senatore, but who 


shall say what martyr was buried here? 
We would not venture an opinion, but 
Acilius Glabrio, who was a cousin of the 
Emperor and a Roman Senator, at the 
villa of Albano was condemned to the 
indignity of a combat with wild beasts, 
and after his victory over them was 
put to death. 


HIS is but one of the memories of 

Domitian at the spot. Down near 
the lake’s edge, remnants of Roman baths 
with seats and pleasant grots for alternate 
enjoyment of sun and shade, are also 
believed to be a part of the imperial 
domain. In the Villa Barberini the 
boundary wall on the lake side is a 
remnant of first century Roman con- 
struction with recesses and niches, and 
the piercing for water-pipes and heating 
apparatus. Nearer the actual palace, in 
line with the boundary, is the entrance 
to a long passage, some feet below the 
level of the soil, which leads in the direc- 
tion of the palace itself. It gives one the 
impression of being underground, but 
nineteen centuries ago it may have been 
on a level with the gardens. Unless in- 
deed it is one of those covered passages 
which the Romans used to facilitate 
service, and to render much of it invisible. 
Pope Pius XI is too great a scholar and 
lover of the antique to destroy any 
vestige of the past. But as he is also ex- 
tremely practical he has caused the 
Roman gallery to be lighted by elec- 
tricity and it still serves its ancient pur- 
pose of connecting the gardens with the 
palace by a covered way. We have been 
told that a great reservoir of the villa of 
Domitian is still on the premises and in 
perfect preservation. What is well known 
is the first-century staircase, near the 
modern Italian garden, a magnificent 
ruin, roofed over by a series of gigantic 
arches, each segment pierced by a vast 
aperture that admits a flood of light. 
The flight of steps is extremely wide and 
easy as if made for many persons to 
ascend or descend together. The hall 
to which it leads might have been a 
banqueting-hall, covered against the hot 
summer sun, or an assembly room. A 
tall iron Cross which workmen found 
among the débris, but which does not 
appear to be older than the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century, was re-erected at 
the head of the staircase. 

In this first attempt to renew the papal 
villeggiatura at Castel Gandolfo, His 
Holiness spent only six weeks at the 
villa—forty-five days to be exact—but 
they were days of intense life for the 
little town and of great rejoicing among 
the population. A few of the oldest in- 
habitants could remember that as 
children they had seen Pius IX arrive 
and depart, and give his blessing from the 
balcony of the palace. But that was long 
ago, in 1869, and no Pope had come to 
Castello since. When they heard that 
Pius XI was to come, they could not 


believe it, though for three years they 
had seen the workmen busy repairing 
and re-decorating. When at length they 
learned that he was really arriving they 
swarmed to the piazza to greet him and 


to cheer him, and when the white-robeq - 


figure appeared in the balcony, high up 
above them, and the Pope’s hand was 
raised to bless, there were many in the 
crowd who wept. 

The life of His Holiness at the 
castle was much the same as his life at 
the Vatican. The audiences continued, 
and as it has become the custom that 
newly-married couples shall call on him 
when they come to Rome, he placed 
automobiles at their service and brought 
them out to the villa at his own expense, 
Then there were the visits of neighbors. 
It is de rigueur that when the Pope is in 
summer residence all the religious com- 
munities and schools in the vicinity 
should come to pay him homage. None 
neglected the duty, and among the first 
to come was our own ecclesiastical 
American College from beautiful Villa 
St. Caterina, and the Venerable English 
College from their green heights of 
Palazzola above the lake. 

Some years ago, in turning over the 
books of an old Roman Library, we 
stumbled upon a delightful little volume 
which it was difficult to put down, the 
diary of some reverend and courtly 
ecclesiastic who had held office about one 
hundred years ago at the Pontifical 
Villa of Castel Gandolfo. We do not 
know if he was the keeper of the archives, 
but day by day, with great charm and 
simplicity, he noted what was taking 
place. The events were not of great mo- 
ment. Some Cardinal had come from 
Rome on business. The Ambassador of 
some foreign country had been received 
and conversed at some length with His 
Holiness. A royal Prince passing 
through Rome came to pay homage. His 
Holiness had taken a long walk. 


UT every day, too, there was an ac- 

count of gifts. Evidently this wasa 
part of the daily routine. All the neigh- 
bors, delighted to have the Pontiff in their 
midst, vied with one another in sending 
compliments and offerings. Choice 
grapes from the Friars; pheasants from 
Prince Colonna; two large baskets of 
assorted fruit from the Dowager ; cakes 
from the cloistered Sisters and silver 
flowers for the papal altar made with 
their own hands. One poor fisherman 
had caught a very large fish in his net 
and walked all the way from the. sea- 
shore, carrying the fish on his back, to 
offer it to His Holiness. We do not 
know if the gifts are so abundant in 
these more difficult days; but the fisher- 
men of the lake of Albano unconsciously 
imitated the man of Ardea, carrying 
up to the papal palace a huge fish which 
they caught in the deep waters that lie 
beneath it. 
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A Century of Nationalism 


Ax inquiry into the practices of 
munition manufacturers may be expected 
to produce revelations that astound 
simple folk who are unacquainted with 
the ways of business and the inner work- 
ings of the political machine, but of re- 
cent revelations perhaps the one that has 
provoked the greatest and most wide- 
spread indignation is that which made 
it clear that dealers in arms supply 
their wares with impartiality to both 
friend and foe. We may. therefore ask 
why it is that this particular element 
of impartiality meets with such wide- 
spread condemnation, for it must be re- 
membered that the established moralist 
is—or at any rate has been—prepared to 
declare that in a war both sides may be 
justified, and if that is so, why should it 
be anathema to aid both combatants ? 

The answer is to be found in the 
philosophy of modern nationalism, which 
has been so strongly implanted by educa- 
tion into the minds of the majority 
everywhere that an action contrary to its 
tenets is certain to arouse indignation, 
and impartiality in war is decidedly 
averse to the creed of the nationalist. 
Nationalism, as we know it today, may 
be thus defined: a political heresy im- 
posed upon the individual, whereby he is 
led to believe that he is a member of a 
national unity, that this unity is morally 
superior—often physically as well—to 
similar rival unities and that conse- 
quently in war, iniquity resides with the 
enemy. This assumed unity is postu- 
lated mainly for war purposes, and in 
times of peace, no attempt is made to 
camouflage the inherent diversity of a 
nation; rival parties promote political, 
economic and social programs that are 
mutually destructive, and it is generally 
tecognized that the gains of one section 
indicate the losses of another, but when 
war is engineered, these fundamental dis- 
sensions are hidden by the paraphernalia 
of government. 

This political nationalism is virtually 
a product of the nineteenth century and 
is now approximately a hundred years 
old. Time was when the making and 
fighting of wars concerned only groups 
of individuals. The wars of the Roses in 
England and the Crusades abroad, for 
instance, were remote from the ordinary 
life of the period—when people went 
about their affairs more or less undis- 
turbed by the fighting of barons and their 
retainers; the Elector of Hanover could 
wax wealthy by the sale of human ma- 
terial to the English government, mer- 
cenaries were relatively plentiful and de- 
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ficiencies were supplied by the barbarism 
of the press-gang. 

But the French revolution brought in 
its wake a new condition of things; it 
brought a fierce nationalism in France— 
at first defensive ; it brought the criminal 
Napoleon Bonaparte who spattered 
Europe with other men’s blood and 
hurled his organized militarism against 
Spain, thereby provoking another burst 
of nationalism which, though subsiding 
later on, was not without subsequent 
psychological effect. His aggression in 
Germany directly stimulated a nation- 
alism that systematized more thoroughly 
the idea that had now been promulgated, 
the idea of nationalist military units 
antagonistic to all governments other 
than nationalist, and the earlier concep- 
tion of a united Christendom, already 
much weakened in the last two centuries, 
suffered almost total eclipse. Meanwhile 
the Catholic Church was being so hafd 
pressed by the increased domination of 
the sovereign state that Catholics, al- 
though members of a universal organiza- 
tion, became absorbed in the newer 
nationalist philosophy. The individual 
gradually grew habituated to the notion 
of war service as a patriotic duty, al- 
though it was necessary—and has ever 
remained so—to supplement the propa- 
gation of this belief by coercive govern- 
ment action in the form of military con- 
scription. 

As already intimated, one element of 
this nationalism is the appeal to vanity, 
an appeal that is certain to secure a wide 
response. But there is also the appeal 
to history and for that purpose the nation- 
alist patriot does not exhibit any exag- 
gerated reverence for accuracy. The 
people who dwell in Moldavia and 
Wallachia—descendants of mixed tribes 
—are, according to their patriotic creed, 
Roumanians whose ancestors were the 
great Romans; the nationalist Serb pats 
himself on the back on account of some 
traditional military exploits of one 
Stephan Dushan, and tradition in such 
affairs is a poor substitute for fact; 
to patriotic Britishers, freebooters like 
Drake have been transformed into na- 
tional heroes; to the German, the cult of 
the semi-mythical Arminius has served 
since 1875 as one of the many means of 
instilling nationalism. 


UT in addition to vanity and history, 
the nationalist agitator appeals to 
justice, to the necessity of reform in view 
of the misdeeds of foreign rulers, though 
when nationalism gains the saddle, its 
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own mode of government is no less 
corrupt and unfair than that of its 
predecessors, and it proceeds to deal out 
to rival nationals the very measures on 
which it has based its own grievances. 
Thus in 1848 when Magyar nationalism 
secured a temporary “liberation” from 
Austrian rule, it immediately provoked 
from the Ruthenes, Serbs and Croats out- 
breaks because of its own repressive 
policy. 


T is said that nationalism is illogical, 

but that is only half a truth, for like 
other false philosophies it is quite reason- 
able where reason serves its purpose but 
discards logic when convenient. Thus, 
the brothership of blood upon which the 
propaganda is based becomes conven- 
iently forgotten when valuable recruits 
are obtainable on other grounds: the 
British Byron is received in Greece as a 
Greek patriot; the Jew Disraeli becomes 
a pillar of strength to British national- 
ism; the Spanish-American de Valera is 
enthusiastically welcomed as a protagon- 
ist of Irish nationalism; and the Austrian 
Hitler drives and leads hosts of patriotic 
Germans in the direction of a nationalist 
paradise. 

It was during the first three or four 
decades of the last century that this 
modern nationalism took root both in 
Europe and in South America; so long as 
it was of Belgian, Greek or Italian brand 
—and not Irish—it received the active 
and passive support of British statesmen. 
It had its big opportunity in the year 1848 
when workmen’s grievances, capitalized 
by Marx and Engels, found expression 
in widespread upheavals. While in Eng- 
land the Chartist agitation collapsed 
without revolution and in France the 
régime of Louis Philippe came to an 
end, the nationalists in Central Europe 
promoted outbreaks against the for- 
eigner. In Hungary the Magyars gained 
a short-lived victory, war between 
Austria and Sardinia aiding them, and 
in Sicily, Naples, Venice and Rome, 
Italian ‘nationalists fostered risings, while 
nationalist revolution took place also in 
the Turkish principalities later named 
Roumania. 

But the new principle of nationalism 
for which so many of these struggles 
were being waged was far from obtaining 
immediate acceptance. For a couple of 
decades intrigues of a scandalous kind 
were carried on by the nationalist plot- 
ters in Italy and Germany; in 1858 
Cavour planned with Louis Napoleon to 
drive the Austrians out of Italy, the 
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bribe to the French emperor being the 
region of Savoy. Eight years later, 
when Bismarck was preparing the Seven 
Weeks War against Austria, he similarly 
bribed the Italian nationalists with the 
offer of Venetia to keep them out of the 
conflict, but in the following year when 
Napoleon III wanted to annex Luxem- 
bourg, Bismarck revealed to him the 
military treaties with the Southern 
States and so, on that occasion, blood- 
shed was averted. Only for three years, 
however, as in 1870 the Franco-Prussian 
war enabled the “man of destiny” to 
solidify German nationalism. With the 
bringing of cannon against Rome to 
obtain the papal territory, the Italian 
nationalists reached the last item in their 
program. Thus in the seventies, the 
unity of Germany and the unity of Italy 
were loudly proclaimed to the world. In 
the thirties of the present century similar 
pronouncements come from Nazi and 
Fascist ranks; indeed wherever talk of 
national unity is loudest, there also is 
repression most vigorous. 


AS nothing succeeds like success, na- 
A tionalism throughout the latter part 
of the nineteenth century and on up to 
today has been the accepted program 
for agitation; Fenians and Sinn Feiners 
in Ireland, Finns in -Russia, Boers in 
South Africa, Poles in Germany, Serbs, 
Bulgarians, Greeks and Montenegrins in 
the Balkans, and Congress leaders in 
India have provided or still provide 
problems that cannot be permanently 
settled by the spirft of nationalism, al- 
though it is in that spirit that education 
is for the most part still carried on. 
During the big war much lip service 
was paid to the phrase “self-determi- 
nation,” by which was meant nationalist 
government. In Germany deep sympathy 
was expressed for the struggling nation- 
alists in Ireland, while the wrongs of 
suppressed ‘Czechs equally melted the 
hearts of many British folk, and when 
the armistice came, the makers of the 
new map respected the principle of 
nationalism pretty freely—in the late 
territories of the enemy. 

In the last twenty years, however, a 
school has arisen, by no means in- 
significant, that realizes the false step 
taken when the standard of nationalism 
was followed, a school that seeks to 
direct opinion into the channel of inter- 
national thought, into the path of peace. 
For, what are the fruits which nation- 
alism, implanted for a hundred years, 
has grown? They are evil fruits— 
bloodshed, falsehood, injustice. A good 
tree cannot bring forth evil fruit. The 
local conflicts that had at a previous 
era affected petty princes and their 
followers have been replaced by gigantic 
struggles wherein millions of men are 
compelled or persuaded to fight—it was 
Scharnhorst and his fellow ministers 
who pereeived, after the French revolu- 


tion, how nationalism could be fostered 
for military ends—while the notion of 
such struggles is implanted into the 
child’s mind as normal to humanity. 

The slaughter of men is allied to the 
slaughter of truth, for lying is one of 
the principle ingredients in nationalist 
wars; while injustice is a constant 
element in a philosophy that seeks to 
fasten the misdeeds of one individual 
upon another merely because of nation- 
ality. That thousands of Hungarians, 
for example, should be thrown out of 
Jugo-Slavia on account of the alleged 
misdoings of some Hungarians in an- 
other land is an atrocity of injustice 
quite in accord with the tenets of nation- 
alism. Thus the main achievement of 
a century of nationalism would appear 
to be a lowering of the standard of 
morality. Some of the leading ex- 
ponents of the cult were under no 
misapprehension as to their criminality, 
but as their actions were not neces- 
sarily inspired by personal gain, a 
sacrifice of blood apparently didn’t 
trouble them at all. 

The names that deck the scrolls of 
nationalism are such as these: Fichte, 
Arndt, Kossuth, Deak, Palacky, Cavour, 
Garibaldi, Bismarck, some of them in- 
spirers of the creed and others men of 
action, while the arch-prophet of the 
movement is Mazzini. All these identi- 
fiéd patriotism with nationalism, and 
that identification has been generally 
accepted. When Napoleonic forces at- 
tacked Saragossa, the inhabitants of 
that town, irrespective of nationality, 
vigorously resisted the invaders in 


house-to-house fighting. Such resist. 
ance might perhaps justly be termed 
patriotic, but the incitements and ex. 
ploits of the patron saints of national- 
ism are of an entirely different nature, 
while their philosophy looks for its 
justification to “the popular will,” as 
Mazzini declared. 

This can at best mean merely ma- 
jority rule and majorities have nv moral 
authority to commit injustice. Although 
Mazzini realized that communities are 
everywhere ethnologically mixed, yet he 
saw in nationality “an instrument for 
the well-being of all men”—a curious 
optical illusion indeed. He was as- 
suredly right in urging that good causes 
should be supported by all men of good 
will, but as his notion of a good cause 
was nationalism, the support he re- 
ceived, from whatever quarter, merely 
served to send civilization along the 
road to disaster. 

There can be no permanent peace 
while nationalism reigns, for it is a 
constant irritant in a world of inter- 
dependent peoples. Nazi and Fascist 
philosophy, generally execrated as “ex- 
cessive,” is merely the conventional 
nationalism in a rather more perfected 
form. 

The past hundred years have wit- 
nessed many a human blood sacrifice 
to the god of nationalism; it is possible 
that the present century may see a 
reform in the way of a sacrifice of 
human vanities to the god of peace, 
but whether such a development takes 
place depends in large measure upon 
individual thought and effort. 














Autumn Leaf 
By John Richard Moreland 


o knows but April. That crisp sound 
Of dry leaves tumbling to the ground 

It does not hear, and winter’s brea 

Holds no similitude of death. 

Youth dreams of robust days to be 

When manhood years have set it free, 

Builds castles as we each have done 

That shame the gold of Solomon! 

And cindered autumns only bring 

The prelude of another spring. 


But age can see the shadowy feet 

That march down autumn’s windy street, 
Feels in its heart the deeper chill 

Of winds that whisper on the hill. 

Age knows keen scissors of the frost 

Clips loveliness—forever lost 

To gleaming eyes—takes joy and zest 

From well-loved things, save faith and rest. 
And crisp leaves tumbling to the loam 
Declare it one year nearer home! 
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Tae first flecks of December snow! 
Kadare’s new student-assistant hum- 
ming “Roselein Roth” . . . suddenly Ray 
Warwick knew what had been fretting 
him for the past few days. Vienna was 
calling him—Vienna and Truda. 

“Roselein—Roselein—Roseleiu 
ah...” 

The girl assistant had been a prey to 
Schubert’s unescapable tune for a week. 
No doubt that had started him off. Yet 
itseemed something deeper to Ray War- 
wick. As if the tune was 
but the means of a mes- 
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The sort of intellectual Robot he would 
become himself in time. 

“Ever seen the Karntnerstrasse or the 
Graben busy with Christmas shoppers, 
Kildare?” he asked. 

“The Karntnerstrasse—the Graben?” 
Kildare made them sound as though they 
were symptoms of diseases. “What have 
they to do with germ cultures, Ray?” 

“Oh, they’re just other crowded 
patches of life,” Warwick smiled. “Only 
human. I’m wondering whether you 


TRUDA 


The Out Patients’ Department with its 
long line of suffering humanity waiting 
patiently their turn, with the awed stu- 
dents hanging on his slightest pro- 
nouncements made things worse. It 
carried him almost bodily back to the 
Mission Clinic in Vienna where he had 
first met Truda. 

It had been in those ghastly after war 
years, when even the singing spirit of 
Vienna had succumbed to the terror of 
starvation. He had been attached to 
one of the Missions that 
attempted to tackle the 





sage... as if he were 
hearing Truda’s voice 
across the years, Truda 
herself calling him from 
Vienna. 

Truda had sung that 
song. It had been part 
of the “real old Viennese 
Christmas” she had ar- 
ranged for him—as real, 
that is, as Blockade con- 
ditions allowed. 

She had managed by 
some miracle— but she 
was good at miracles, 
Truda—to serve up the 
traditional fried carp and 
potatoes, bean salad and 
nut pancakes. The Block- 
ade and poverty had for- 
bidden the fruits, the 
pastries and Moselle. Yet 
m spite of that and the 
Peace that had not meant 
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gigantic task of healing 
and feeding the quarter 
of a million starved and 
ricketty children—to say 
nothing of the adults. 
Truda.had been one of 
his helpers on the medi- 
cal side. She had been 
barely twenty and quite 
untrained, but she had a 
way with her; a sort of 
warm, sweet, __light- 
hearted pity that charmed 
the babies she handled. 
Yet Warwick had not 
even noticed that until 
Lodling had forced her 
upon his attention. 
Lodling was an or- 
derly; a nasty, sly, slug 
of a fellow; one of those 
fattish, unhealthy crea- 
tures who always manage 
to find a good billet and 








sich Goodwill on earth, 
she had made him and 
the children happy especially as she 
sang. 

Warwick heard her warm, husky 
Wice now, saw her pale face, glowing 
like fine gold in the dusty, other-worldly 
light of the two cheap candles the Light- 
ing Regulations had permitted. . . . Rose- 
lein, Roselein, Roselein roth. . . . How 
the very melody called back the dream- 
like beauty of that candle-lit moment, 
how its wistfulness brought up Truda. 

He left his work, strayed to the big 
windows. Clean, sharp sunlight, with 
flecks of snow glancing down. How like 
the golden brightness of Vienna. How 
diten had he walked the Ring with 
Tmda on just such days. 

Kildare, seeing he had left his micro- 
scope, asked: “How are things coming 
out?” 

Ray Warwick looked at Kildare, lean, 
Whitish, desiccated; the perfect labora- 
ry machine, exact and emotionless. 





and I don’t tend to forget the human 
for the germ mass. We ought to mix 
more with our fellow men. Be jostled, 
make contacts, warm ourselves with the 
common life.” 

“Don’t you get all you want from your 
out patients?” Kildare looked at the 
clock. “Whom you’re due to see in ten 
minutes.” 

“Just—cases,” Ray Warwick shrugged. 
He was seeing Truda running like a 
flame through the snowy fairyland of 
the Volksgarten. Truda had not been 
a case—she’d been youth and loveliness, 
laughter and first love., 

“No doubt,” began Kildare, “mean- 
while our streptococci . . .” But there 
was humanity even in his arid depths. 
“T’ve been thinking for some time you 
needed a holiday, Ray.” 

“Perhaps that’s it,” Warwick mused. 
“Tt doesn’t do to shut out common hu- 
manity too long.” 
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good food where better 
men starve. The reason 
for his plumpness was not far to seek. 
Foods and extracts were being taken 
from the Mission’s stores and it was 
only natural to suspect Lodling. 
Lodling knew he was suspected, with 
reason; he was really the thief. But he 
was also cunning; he knew that if he 
could provide another victim he might 
escape himself. He provided Truda. 
He had seen her slip a two ounce jar of 
chicken essence into her blouse. He 
dragged her before Warwick at once. 


RUDA did not deny it, she wasn’t 
the type to lie, Warwick saw. Not 
that Lodling gave her a chance. Stand- 
ing behind her as he accused her, he 
caught her blouse and pulled it tight 
against her body. That young body was 
so emaciated, so scantily clad that the 
stolen jar stood out between the almost 
fleshless curve of her ribs. 
The sight of those hungry ribs, the 
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tiny, undernourished breasts, turned 
Warwick’s heart over in sheer pity. He 
ought to have been severe, since the 
only hope of fighting the terrible famine 
about them was strictness in matters like 
this. But all he did was to toe Lodling 
out of the room and _ cross-examine 
Truda with a sense of shame. 


HE admitted having stolen other pots 
of extract. She agreed she ought to 
be sorry—but how could she be? She had 
two brothers and two sisters all younger 
than herself at home and they were all 
hungry in spite of the Missions. The 
baby, for instance, was crying itself ill 
with hunger. How could a girl bear 
that when she worked all day in a place 
where extra food could be easily taken? 
Her queer courage even more than 
her story abashed Ray Warwick. She 
stood before him a straight, thin slip of 
a girl, her face white, for she expected 
dismissal, yet she still flew the flag of a 
smile. They were remarkable, these 
Viennese women. She knew what ter- 
rors she had to face if turned wageless 
into a starving town, yet she faced him 
gallantly, with an air of unconquerable 
grace despite her fears. That was the 
Viennese all over— butterflies, the 
soldier Germans called them, but what 
bright courage in the face of disaster 
was not hidden under their butterfly 
charm? 

Truda showed him some of it. At 
under twenty she was the mother pro- 
tector and provider of her family of five. 
Her parents, of the secondary nobility, 
therefore poor, had been among the first 
victims of unternahrung. Proud butter- 
flies who had shown her it was nobler to 
die from lack of food than that their 
children should suffer. Truda had to 
maintain her brood of four in a block of 
flats near the Danube. After tending 
them each morning she left them in 
charge of a sister of sixteen and walked 
the breadth of Vienna to her work. And 
walked back at night. There was no 
money to spare for trams. 

Of course Ray Warwick had not been 
able to discharge her. He looked at her 
white, brave smile and did not even lec- 
ture her on her “crime.” In fact, having 
put the stolen essence back onto his 
shelves, he took her by the elbow to the 
Mission Canteen and bought a parcel of 
food for her brothers and sisters. 

Not for her. He wasn’t such a fool, to 
think she’d take her fair share.. He made 
certain of her not denying herself for 
others by carrying her off to a little 
eating place he knew in the Street of 
the Beautiful Lantern. There he filled 
her up with klésse und pflaumen mit 
Speck—plum dumplings eaten with 
bacon. 

She protested in her warmly-husky 
voice that her kinderchen would be anx- 
ious at her absence, but he showed her 
that by taking cabs instead of walking 


she could arrive home little later than 
usual. 

Even at that meal he realized the 
strange quality of her and her kind, a 
spirit that could remain gay amid even 
the husks of disaster. As they were eat- 
ing the three-piece band struck up a 
waltz, and at once her small head lifted 
like a flower at the coming of the sun, she 
looked at him shyly, bright-eyed. She 
was hungry, yet she would dance... 
That was Truda . . . that was Vienna. 

She danced flawlessly, as though 
music as well as blood ran in her veins. 
Looking down he saw the stress wiped 
from her face in the glamour of the 
moment. In that moment she was 
sparkling, enchanting, exquisite, the very 
soul of Vienna. 

In that moment he fell in love with her. 


* * * 


HE had never fallen in love with him. 
He knew she never could from the 
first. There was always that clear frank- 
ness in her that made it plain. It made no 
difference. He loved her and he always 
would—that was his type, a one-woman 
man. 
Loving her he looked after her as best 
he could; saw to it that she was reason- 


- ably well fed by persuading her to take 


pity on his lonely café meals. He was 
even able to satisfy her need for warmer, 
yes, and prettier clothes, though he had 
to be most tactful there. Even butterflies 
have reserves and pride. Still, by mak- 
ing presents of garments and boots to her 
brothers and sisters some of her small 
wages were saved to be spent on herself. 

Queer, he’d never done any of this if 
he had not been so poor himself. Poverty 
won her comradeship where she would 
have distrusted a rich man. Warwick 
had not, in fact, joined the relief Missions 
entirely from motives of charity. He 
had seen in them his chance of studying 
at that master school of Medicine, the 
University of Vienna. Though he had 
passed out of hospital brilliantly, he 
never had had money enough to afford 
those post-graduate courses abroad so 
necessary for his ambitions in the re- 
search work of diagnosis. 


RUDA found an actual joy in his 

being poor—it gave her an oppor- 
tunity to mother him. It was delicious 
the way this little butterfly, six years his 
junior, took him in hand. He was living, 
she insisted, like a millionaire in a hotel; 
a cab ride away from his work and the 
hospital. Magically she found him a quiet 
room in a big block near the Universitats- 
Kliniken at a quarter the price. He was 
“eating gold” she wailed when she heard 
of his casual meals, and showed him how 
he could eat well at ridiculous cheapness 
on a strip ticket system. As she helped 
him unpack in his new room, she twit- 
tered with a wing-fluttering dismay at the 
state of his linen. Solemnly she set aside 





a night a week to come and see to his 
sewing and laundry. 

“Oh, we are featherbrains, we Vien. 
nese,” she laughed when he protested, 
“Still,; we have hearts. And then, yoy 
and I have much in common. We are 
good friends, we are poor and we are 
ambitious.” 

“Your ambitions are not for yourself 
Truda,” he smiled. 

“Aren't they,” she mocked. “I mean 
to marry a fat schieber with ten million 
kronen and a palace on the Lowelstrasse.” 

“Even your fat profiteer won’t be for 
yourself. He’ll be for Kathi and Stefan 
and Helene and Ludwig.” 

She did not deny it. She had a crystal. 
line frankness always. 

“Aren’t they the responsibility—yes?” 
she laughed. “Was ever a little gad. 
about so burdened? That is why he 
must be a very fat profiteer. In these 
times good marriages for the girls and 
positions for the boys are the only hope.” 

He heard the little trill of fear in her 
voice and understood. He had seen the 
daughters of good families bartering 
their smiles for a meal or an evening's 
warmth in the cafés of the currency gan- 
blers. This butterfly was fighting 
against that. 

“But not any fat profiteer,” he ob 
jected. 

“Well—no—I think I will have to 
like him, too,” she mused. “Yes, he must 
be something else as well... big, 
Ms 5. 

Yes, she must have fineness in love, 
real love. For he had said: “If you will 
only wait until I have made my fortune, 
Truda.” 

“No,” she said. “That would not be 
fair. To marry you I must love you, the 
real thing. You see, you love me—could 
I give you less ?” 

Returning to his room from seeing her 
home he heard Lodling’s voice smirk out 
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i 
of the dimness of the landing beneath 
his. Lodling’s voice wishing him good 
night with a greasy unction, adding a 
double-edged remark about Truda that 
made Warwick ready to take him by the 
throat and throttle the life out of him. 

How he held his hand then, ke never 
knew. The brute was only fit for killing, 
for he was there to blackmail. He had 
been spying on them for months and his 
gimy mind had manufactured an “affair” 
out..of their companionship, through 
which he felt he should get big money. 
Warwick, being English must be, to his 
mind, both rich and extremely proper, 
while his official status would make him 
dread a scandal. 

It might have been an ignoble busi- 
ness, but Lodling had chosen the wrong 
hour. Pressure was easing at the Mis- 
sions. In Warwick’s own clinic Aus- 
trian doctors were now helping, and for 
some time Warwick had known that he 
could leave Vienna when he liked. In- 
deed, Kildare had written months ago to 
tell him there was a post waiting when 
he liked to come home and take it. 

Even Truda’s need of him was over. 


re 


"TC..NERRY 


HER QUEER COURAGE ABASHED RAY WARWICK. 


Warwick’s work in the University had 
won him the friendship of a leading sur- 
geon, and through this friend Warwick 
had obtained for her a permanent and 
better paid post in a Government office. 

For weeks, then, Warwick had known 
he ought to go, that it was time to return 
and begin his career—only he had been 
unable to tear himself away from Vienna 
and Truda. Now Lodling forced his 
hand. 

He did not tell Truda about Lodling. 
Being poor she was safe from the cad. 
But one night, when the limes in the 
Ring smelt honey sweet, he walked in 
the Volksgarten with her for the last 
time, telling her that Kildare had wired 
for him. 

“Vienna is going to be so strange with- 
out you, Ray, dear,” she wept in dismay. 

“Life is going to be very empty with- 
out you, Truda,” he answered. “If you 
would only come with me.” 

“Dear, if I only could—but could I be 
false ?” she asked. 

He knew she could not. Butterfly 
though she was she had to give love for 
love—to one man and no other. He 





THEY WERE REMARKABLE, THESE 


VIENNESE WOMEN. 


understood that well. It was so with him- 
self. Yet she was torn at his going. 

“T am losing my dearest friend, Ray,” 
she said. 

“I am still your dearest friend. We'll 
write.” He thought of Lodling. “And if 
ever you should need me, send, and I will 
come to you at once.” 

“I know. You are a man who would 
come back across the world for those you 
love,” she nodded. “And you are the man 
I would send for if I needed a man.” 

So they had kissed and parted, and 
something shining had gone out of his 
life—to come back now at the lilt of a 
song. For the assistant was still hum- 
ming Roselein when he got back, filling 
his soul with a longing for Vienna and 
Truda that was like an intolerable ache. 

What had become of Truda, he won- 
dered. They had exchanged a few letters, 
then life and work had swamped them 
both. Was she still alive ? Was she happy 
despite all these troubles in Austria? 
Had she found her profiteer—a nice one? 
Somehow he felt she had. There had 
always been a clear wisdom behind her 
gossamery spirit that promised a wise 
choice and ultimate happiness. 

He hoped she was happy. He still 
loved her. He felt no soreness at the 
thought of her loving another, he was 
grateful for the glowing moments of per- 
fect memory she had given him. He 
ought, even, be grateful for what he had 
become through not marrying her. 

He had given his life to his work in- 
stead, had concentrated on preventive 
medicine, in his striving to master the 
earliest stages by which disease attacks 
the human organism. And he had had his 
triumphs. The hospitals spoke in awe of 
his almost uncanny faculty for detecting 
early symptoms. “Our greatest scientific 
diagnostician” ; someone had called him 
—and now, at the sound of a sentimental 
song, he had awakened to the knowledge 
that he had missed nearly all that mat- 
tered in life. 

“You’re right,” he told Kildare. “I 
need a holiday. When can you spare 
me?” 

“When would you like to go?” 

Warwick had meant to say, “Next 
week” or “Over Christmas” . . . some- 
thing vague. But suddenly he knew it 
must be now. The mere decision to go 
seemed to let something that had been 
trying to reach him, master him, a voice 
that called with urgency: “Come to 
Vienna now, Ray! Come at once!” 

He left for Vienna next day. 


* * * 


E found Vienna different, yet eter- 

nally the same. A more prosperous 
and better nourished city than in the old 
days, yet an uneasy city, politically ; very 
prone to uniforms . . . Still on the sur- 
face the same vivacious, careless tact- 
fully gay Vienna of old. Its charm came 
back to him like an aroma of lost vouth. 
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He wandered the streets—the Karntner- 
strasse, the Graben—bright with Christ- 
massy shop windows, crisp with sun- 
flecked snow. He did not even worry 
about meeting Truda. He seemed to 
know in his heart it was inevitable. The 
strange, deep impulse that had brought 
him here seemed to permit no doubts. 
He knew his Vienna. If one walks in 
the Stefansplatz at the right hours, one 
is bound to meet all Vienna. So, indeed, 
he met Truda again on his second day. 


E saw her dismiss her car by the 

cathedral and walk to a bank. It 
was a great bank and a big car, while 
Truda herself was beautifully dressed. 
She had found her profiteer it seemed. 
Watching her as she left the bank he saw 
she had grown more lovely with ma- 
turity. Yet there were other things in 
her face. He could see that all was not 
well with her. Strain about her mouth, 
fear leaping to her eyes as he spoke her 
name. Then she recognized him and ina 
flash her face was golden. 

“Ray!” There was relief as well as 
pleasure in her voice. “I knew you’d 
come.” 

“Knew ?” 

“T’ve been needing you so,” she said 
simply. 

Even then he knew that love had 
nothing to do with her need. Knew it 
better as she hesitated over where they 
might go to talk. She did not want the 
world she now moved in to see. It was 
he who suggested that quiet little place of 
their first meeting in the Street of the 
Beautiful Lantern. 

“Oh, Ray,” she breathed as they sat 
facing each other. “It is good, so very 
good to see you again. I mean—even to 
look at you.” ; 

“So,” he smiled, “there’s something 
else, too.” 

“Yes,” she shivered, “but that is not 
nice, like seeing you ... I’m married, 
Ray.” 

Was that her trouble, he wondered? 
But she read his eyes. 

“Happily, Ray, very, very happily.” 

“To whom?” 

“To Lex von Krem,” she said and 
laughed at his startled look. For Lex von 
Krem was one of the big figures the 
warring factions in Austria had pro- 
duced—and proved. Of old family, yet 
of the new order, he was one of those 
rare, idealistic yet practical politicians 
who devoted a great fortune, honesty and 
character to the rebuilding of their coun- 
try. 

“He wasn’t a profiteer when I married 
him, Ray,” Truda smiled. “He was not 
poor, but what he has become we have 
built together. He is a great gentleman. 
Ray, heart and mind. And I love him.” 

No doubt of that. It was shining in 
her eyes. 

“And I have two babies,” she went on. 
“A small Stefan and another Truda.” 


‘drained me. 


“And the old Stefan, and your other 
brother and sisters?” 

“Settled, well-married, happy—most 
of them. Lex has been so wonderful. 
Only the smallest, Ludwig, remains 
... He is affianced. It is for Ludwig 
I fear, too, but mostly because of Lex.” 

“So, there is fear?” 

“Tt is Lodling,” she whispered, dread 
in her face. 

He had guessed it was Lodling. Why 
hadn’t he killed the brute on that dark 
landing when he had his chance ? 

Truda had forgotten the very exist- 
ence of the man, and for years Lodling 
had made no sign—he had, as a matter 
of fact, been in prison for most of her 
married life, and had no knowledge of 
what had become of her. Then, some 
months back, he had seen her driving, 
had realized what she had become, what 
a rich prey she provided for a black- 
mailer, and had written to her. 

There was no mistaking that letter. 
He had her in his power. He had every 
detail of her old companionship with 
Warwick so fixed in his mind that he 
could easily dig up evidence enough to 
create a scandal. Certainty of her in- 
nocence could not help her. Time and 
the way Lodling presented facts gave 
the thing the blackest look. And Lod- 
ling knew just how to get full value out 
of it. In the unstable political world of 
Vienna just a word loosed by Lodling 
would ruin Truda’s husband through 
his connection with her. Her children 
would suffer, and Ludwig; her own 
happiness would be killed. 

Truda had no hope of fighting such a 
beast, she had too many to protect. And 
she had no none to help her. Ray War- 
wick was the only one and she had lost 
his address. Yet her heart, her very 
soul had sent out a cry to him to come 
to her aid. 

“And it seems I heard it,” he smiled. 
He wondered whether he had. Most 
unscientific, of course, yet why had that 
strange fret come to him? 


E had no doubts as to what he had to 
do. He loved her still. This ugly 
situation had arisen through him. He 
must tackle Lodling . . . kill him per- 
haps. There did not seem any other 
sure way to deal with a blackmailer— 
and anyhow, his was not the type of 
love that flinched. 
“You’ve been paying the cur money ?” 
he asked. 


“Yes, many times. But he asks more 


and more.” She showed him notes she 
had just drawn from her bank. “I must 
pay him these this afternoon. It has 


Lex is generous, but soon 
even he must learn that I am spending 
too much. It is a terror.” 

“How do you pay him?” 

“Generally I meet him in one of the 
parks, but this time it is different. He 
says he is ill and I must go to his flat.” 


“I will see him,” Warwick saig 
grimly. He shut the notes back in her 
purse. “You have nothing more to 
fear, Truda.” 

“I knew everything would be right 
once you came, Ray,” she said with her 
old, childlike simplicity. 

Well, it would be. Warwick was re. 
solved on that; everything right for 
her whatever it meant for him. War. 
wick. went out to the vast white block of 
suburban flats where Lodling lived in 
luxury on his blood money.: He was 
just in time, he felt. Lodling had ‘at. 
tempted to trick Truda into visiting his 
flat the better to compromise her. Lod- 
ling was going to get a shock. 


UT Lodling had really been ill. War- 

wick found him still in bed, a sickly, 
flaccid, more degenerate figure than of 
old. He had an old slatternly woman 
cooking the rich foods of Vienna for 
him, because, it seemed, he was just 
convalescing. 

Lodling cringed at the sight of him, 
but he was brazen under his fear. He 
knew how strong his power was. Not 
even the cold fury he saw in Warwick's 
eyes could do anything effective—es- 
pecially as he had a woman witness and 
a telephone handy. 

“So you really are ill?” Warwick 
said, the doctor in him interested in 
spite of his disgust. 

“It is but the influenza,” the man 
leered. “It is over. Once I have got 
some real food into me I shall soon be 
out and about—and as busy as ever.” 

No mistaking his meaning, yet War- 
wick missed it. The doctor in him was 
more interested attending to the bright- 
ness of Lodling’s eyes, the condition of 
Lodling’s skin. 

“Still running a temperature, though,” 
he said. He looked at the chart above 
Lodling’s head. He saw that the man’s 
temperature had persisted at 102 for 
nearly a week. 

“What of it?” Lodling’s tone was 
suspicious. “My doctor says it is often 
like that. And no wonder. I’ve had 
no solid food in me for weeks.” His 
glutton’s lips writhed at the mention of 
food. He called: “Schani, when are 
you going to bring that tray?” 

The woman brought food enough to 
sicken a healthy man—food enough to 
kill Lodling if he ate it. 

For that instinct which had made 
Warwick a master in diagnoses, told 
him that that glutton’s pile of food 
must mean that—death for Lodling. He 
knew Lodling was suffering from 
typhoid fever. 

That Lodling’s doctor had not diag- 
nosed it was not surprising. In its early 
stages the deadly thing is hard to read. 
Many of its victims go for days expefi- 
encing nothing more than the high 
temperature Lodling was showing, with 


no other symptoms or even any sense of ’ 
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discomfort. Most doctors can be ex- trap now. “So that is it. I am to be queer look, fright and hope mingled, in 
cused for not detecting it early—but taken to a hospital.... Where you have her eyes. “You think he can live?” 


Ray Warwick was not an ordinary doc- 
tor. He had made it his life’s work to 
detect the symptoms of danger before 
other doctors saw them. He had de- 
veloped an almost uncanny faculty for 
recognizing them. He recognized them 
at once in Lodling. He knew that if a 
creature of Lodling’s unhealthy physique 
were not taken in hand immediately he’d 
have little hope of living. 

Lodling would eat—and die. And 
that was what he, Warwick, wanted. 
That was the best and, in fact, the only 
way to save Truda. He had but to 
keep his knowledge to himself and Lod- 
ling would settle their problem himself. 


E stared down at the blackmailer, 
H read the smirk of triumph on his 
face, knew that the brute was sure that 
nothing he could do could break his 
filthy power over Truda. A rat, 
thoroughly deserving of death. . . . Lod- 
ling with a snigger stretched his hand 
for a crusty Viennese roll. 

“Don’t touch that,” Warwick’s voice 
came level and sharp. “If you eat that 
you kill yourself.” 

It was absurd. He’d been ready to 
kill Lodling with his bare hands . . . but 
when it came to disease, no; a deeper 
instinct intervened, the doctor in him 
had to save, not kill. 

He saw Lodling glaring up at him, 
surprise and low suspicion in his face— 
he only had to let that vile mind have 
its way and the job was done for them. 
He saw Truda’s eyes, the fear in them. 
Could he put this beast before Truda? 

He hesitated, as, snarling defiance, 
Lodling broke the roll. Truda or Lod- 
ling—surely a man, a man who loved 
her, had only one choice? . . . As the 
crust reached the man’s mouth, his hand 
shot out instinctively and tore it away. 
It wasn’t Truda or Lodling but some- 
thing higher that commanded him. . 
The instinct that had made him a doc- 
tor, a healer of men, was in control. 

With twisted lips, with a mind sick 
for Truda, he lifted the tray to a near 
table, called the woman, bade her take 
itaway. “If he eats he kills himself,” 
he told her firmly. 

Suspicion in Lodling reinforced the 
glutton. He swore foully. He wanted 
to know what Warwick’s game was. 
His twisted mind saw some clever trick 
for his undoing, even for his death, 
in Warwick’s manner.. Warwick said 
evenly: “You forget I am a doctor, 
Lodling. I speak as one. You have a 
fever. It will be dangerous to eat.” 

“You lie,” Lodling roared. “My doc- 
tor says I may eat. There is some trap 
behind this.” 

“You have typhoid fever,” Warwick 
said. “You must be removed to a hos- 
pital at once if you are to get well.” 

“Ah!” Lodling was sure he saw the 


many friends. I see it... . I shall be 
your patient. Whatever you say I have 
will be believed. . . . You can do any- 
thing with me... operate . . . and if I 
die under the operation. . . . Who will 
blame the clever English doctor ?” 

Warwick stared at him, amazed at 
the warped evil of his mind. Again he 
thought of Truda. The man was deter- 
mined to kill himself, shouldn’t he let 
him. ... ? But there was no fighting 
against that higher quality in him. 

“You can be treated by your own doc- 
tor,” he began. 

“My own doctor. Ha, you will see,” 
Lodling shouted. “Schani, to the tele- 
phone. Call the Hausarzt Stachel. Tell 
him there is a man here, an English 
doctor, who says his treatment is all 
wrong, who wants to drag me off to a 
hospital. . . . Tell him tu come and 
stop it.” 

Warwick let him rave, let the woman 
repeat the outrageous message. The 
doctor when he came would see the 
truth, would help him save Lodling in 
spite of himself. 

He had reckoned without the Hausarzt 
Stachel. The doctor was of the most 
pompous and stiff-necked type; a fool 
armored with self-opinion; mulish with 
ignorance. He arrived already mor- 
tally offended that his treatment had been 
questioned. He was more concerned 
with this breach of medical etiquette 
than with Lodling’s condition. The 
thing was an outrage, unheard of. He 
would report it to the authorities. 

“As long as you also report to the 
authorities that your patient is suffer- 
ing from typhoid, that is all I care,” 
Warwick said. 

“Typhoid — absurd,” the doctor 
shouted. “It is nothing but influenza. 
Are you telling me I am incapable of 
judging a case I have had under obser- 
vation for weeks? You who have only 
seen the man once?” 


T was absurd. Warwick had to fight 

both the doctor and Lodling for Lod- 
ling’s life. And the doctor, egged on 
by Lodling, was incapable of sense. He 
was far too angry to listen to reason, 
too ignorant to realize Warwick’s 
standing in medicine. Obstinately he 
set his silly pride against any argu- 
ment Warwick used. Lodling was his 
patient. He accepted full responsibility 
for Lodling. 

They wrangled so long that Warwick 
had barely time to reach the little café 
where he had agreed to meet Truda at 
six. She listened palely still to all he 
told. She said in a husky whisper as he 
finished : 

“So—Lodling is likely to die?” 

“Lodling will die,” he said delib- 
erately. “Unless I save him.” 

“Unless you save him,” there was a 


“A chance,” he said. “A good 
chance. I can go straight from here to 
the authorities; they know of me, any- 
how. They will act. They will have 
him in a hospital at once. And with 
good treatment he’ll—he can live.” 


ARWICK looked steadily at her. 

He had broken his journey be- 
tween Lodling and the authorities to put 
the thing before her. Lodling’s and the 
doctor’s obstinacy seemed to have given 
him the right. He had been true to his 
calling, fought for Lodling; but now, if 
she decided. . . . 

“And if Lodling dies, our troubles—” 
she said whispering, and stopped. He 
could see by the light that waxed in her 
face that she was seeing the threat to 
herself, her husband, to Ludwig and her 
babies wiped out. Her hand came 
across the table to catch his. But she 
checked. She was looking into his eyes. 

“And you will go to the authorities, 
Ray?” she said. 

He stared into her frightened eyes, 
saw she knew him as well as he knew 
himself—better. He said huskily: 

“I will go to the authorities now. 
You know I—have to.” 

She only sighed and despair deepened 
in her eyes. She knew he had to. She 
knew he loved her, but she knew there 
were higher things in him even than his 
love for her. 

He left her and taxied to the respon- 
sible bureau. He knew he had betrayed 
her in not betraying his calling, and 
he felt it like a man sentenced to death. 
For his name carried weight. The mat- 
ter was put in hand at once. Lodling 
was rushed to a hospital. 

Ray Warwick told Truda about it in 
two days’ time. Lodling had been car- 
ried to the hospital to save his life—and 
to ruin her. Yet Lodling had died. Lod- 
ling had, in fact, killed himself. Lodling 
had eaten the food Schani had prepared, 
gorged himself. Crammed the lot into 
himself because he feared Warwick, felt 
that Warwick would get him, willy- 
nilly, to the hospital and he would never 
enjoy that glutton’s meal unless he ate 
it at once. And guzzling it had been 
the thing that slew him . . . his rotten 
carcass, his rotten heart could not stand 
up to it. 

Truda was saved, but accidentally. 

“T did nothing, my dear, but let you 
down,” Warwick told her. “I loved you 
—and let you down.” 

“You loved me and remained worthy 
as a lover,” she smiled. “You remained 
Ray as I knew him. You wouldn’t have 
been big enough to want to save me if 
you hadn’t been big enough to want to 
save even Lodling. . . . It was that 
higher thing in you that made you my 
good friend. I am glad you came back 
to Vienna, Ray.” 
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The Good Old Summer Time 


By the Late Edward Joseph McCarthy, C.P. 


“ 
Suze time is here again. 

The heat in China takes the starch 
right out of the foreigner. He gets 
fussy, mops his perspiring brow, looks 
at the climbing mercury, mops again, 
and withers. Whew! Not so the 
native. He smiles, cafches that drop of 
perspiration trickling down his back by 
nonchalantly swinging his fan in that 
direction, and smiles again. Very few 
people in this town have ever seen or 
heard of a thermometer. 

“T wish it would rain and cool things 
off a bit,” you gasp to your Chinese 
friend. “Yes,” he politely agrees, “the 
crops need plenty of water these days.” 
He’s way ahead of you. You’re think- 
ing of your present discomfort. He’s 
figuring in terms of next year’s rice. 
[f he is wealthy enough to own fields, 
he realizes that the scorching sun is 
drying up the water, and parching the 
tender blades that are shooting out of 
the muddy ground. Even if he hasn’t 
fields, he knows only too well that the 
price of next year’s rice depends on the 
harvest. 

In the middle of July you meet a 
crowd of care-free boys on the way 
from school. “Still have to attend class 
in this hot weather?,” you ask. Their 
eyes register amusement and surprise. 
“We had six weeks off at New Year’s, 
so we shall have only the month of 
August for our summer vacation,” is 
their contented reply. 

Saunter down to, the beach and take 
in the sights. Certainly you'll find 
pleasing coats of tan, but no fancy bath- 
ing suits. Those little piers stretching 
over the water are not bathing pavilions 
—they are mainly used for the con- 
venience of the family launderers. 
Mother and sister, with baskets - of 
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The late Fr. Edward J. McCarthy, 
C.P., whose death from dysentery is an- 
nounced by cable as we go to press. 

The loss of this zealous and talented 
Passionist missionary urges us to fill an 
urgent need that has been neglected for 
fourteen years through lack of funds. 

Read the Editor’s letter—He Might 
Have Lived. Help us build a Hospital in 
Yuanling at once. 








clothes on their arms, carefully make 
their way out over the narrow board- 
walk, dip the clothes in the river and 
pound the dirt out of them with clubs 
that resemble a policeman’s billy. Nor 
are those log rafts, tied together with 
bamboo coils, for diving or for strong 
swimmers to sun themselves. They are 
trees recently felled. If you want a few 
boards, you must buy a log and have 


your carpenter chop, saw and plane it. 
Ready-made-boards are at a premium. 
Consider yourself lucky you don’t have 
to plant the seed and wait for the tree 
to grow. 

In place of a dog chasing sticks for 
fun-loving boys, you notice a ten year 
old lad, switch in hand, sitting on the 
back of a huge, ungainly, stupid look- 
ing water buffalo, driving the beast into 
the river for the daily dip. Now the 
boy is having more fun than a Waikiki 
surf board rider, trying to keep his 
balance—whilst the uncouth brute flops 
in the water to ged rid of all riders, the 
tiny youth and a thousand still tinier 
gnats. And instead of frolicsome lads 
throwing a multicolored ball, you ob- 
serve a tired young man spreading on 


' the sand bolts of dyed cloth to be dried 


in the sun. Nobody is lolling on com- 
fortable beach chairs, as traffic must be 
kept open for the water-carriers—men, 
women and children who form a con- 
tinuous procession of swinging buckets. 
Boats there are aplenty—small sampans 
manceuvred with one oar or a bamboo 
pole, as well as larger vessels being 
pulled by as many as forty men. But 
gaze up and down the river and you'll 
not discover one pleasure rowboat or 
one motor boat. Perhaps the most use- 
less ornament on the beach would be a 
life saver. Folks seldom go for a swim. 
A bath, a dip, and a stroke or two, are 
all they are seeking as you watch them 
wade into the river. And the cloth 
that is used as turban or belt is the 
towel that they will use both to wash 
and dry themselves. 

Even the poorest family has a pfi- 


vate bath tub—just a household decora-_ 
tion in the winter, but much used in the 
It is made of wood, round 


summer. 
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and usually about seven inches deep and 
two feet diameter. There is not much 
room to splash around in, but a bucket 
of water is plenty when you consider 
that it must be carried from the river 
and heated even in the summer time— 
two expensive items for the poor people 
who must watch every copper. One of 
the Fathers of large proportions had a 
carpenter make a tub, about twice the 
size of the ordinary Chinese affair. It 
was the laughing stock of the neigh- 
borhood. The men carrying it to the 
mission were in for a lot of good- 
natured joshing. Are you going to 
take the water-buffalo for a swim? 
How would you like to get the job of 
carrying water for that tub? It’s a days 
work. ; 

A steaming towel is what you’ are 
handed when your host sees that you 
are perspiring; and this is most re- 
freshing when applied to your face, neck 
and hands. Try it sometime. You'll 
enjoy it. 

Hot or cold tea and water are the 
only drinks in the warmest weather. On 
a hot Hunan afternoon I was visiting 
a respectable family and was served a 
bowl of boiling water. Lest I should 
embarrass the good host, I siphoned it 
with the customary loud noises of ap- 
preciation, as the Mission catechist was 
lapping up his hot tea. As soon as my 
bowl was finished, the host’s face lit 
up; he bounced to his feet and ran him- 
self limp in getting me more boiling 
water, in spite of my protestations of 
having had an _ elegant sufficiency. 
“What was the idea of the boiling 
water ?,” I asked the catechist on the 
way home. “Oh,” he smiled graciously, 
“somebody told the host that the priest 
always boils his water before drinking, 
and he wanted to show that he knew 
his foreigners.” 

“Why didn’t you inform him that we 
always let the water cool before drink- 
ing?” 


“That wouldn’t be proper. He 
thought he was giving you extra 
courtesy by conforming to your cus- 
toms, and I didn’t want to make him 
lose face.” A very fine reason, but I 
almost choked saving his face. 


LEEPING in the summer time is 
solved according to each one’s likes. 
Most people wait up until the flagstones 
cool off before retiring. Then those big 
he-men who like the outdoor life, drop a 
board on the street or back yard, stretch 
into a horizontal position and buzz away 
until the soldier bugler boy announces 
the dawn’s early light. Some curl up 
on an ordinary wooden horse three feet 
long and a few inches wide, and sleep 
the night through without the ground 
coming up to meet them, proving that it 
is worth while gambling on their ability 
to sleep on a picket fence provided there 
were picket fences here. Most of the 
folks, however, prefer the ordinary bed 
enclésed on all sides and the top with 
cloth to keep out the mosquitoes. One 
feels like a fat man in a telephone booth 
in such an enclosure. Should you de- 
sire to throw aside the mosquito netting 
you can depend on a smudge to keep the 
insects at a distance. The last time I 
used a smudge at the outmission in 
Wusu, I was awakened in the middle 
of the night with a choking sensation, 
to find the room filled with smoke and 
the floor and wall on fire. Never again. 
Summer clothes are light, airy, and 
usually white. The boys are going in 
for shorts (running pants) and jerseys. 
Real small children wear an apron, if 
they wear anything at all. Give the 
coolie a pair of pants, a wide bamboo 
hat that will shade his shoulders and he 
is happy. He could make use of a pair 
of straw sandals, but he is not too par- 
ticular. Throw in a fan and he is in 
heaven. 
A fan is one thing that the native can- 
not get along without in the summer 


time. He must have that fan. He de- 
pends on it more than anything else for 
keeping cool. It is his best friend. 
Take it away from him and you sentence 
him to three months of torture. 

Last year a business house got the 
bright idea that it could increase the 
sale of its goods by giving away fans. 
Why not? Everybody uses a fan. 
Here was an economical way of making 
their articles known. So an inexpen- 
sive round shaped paper fan with a small 
wooden handle was the result. Sales 
did not jump in the manner anticipated. 
Strange! Surely nobody could mis- 
take the brand of goods they were ad- 
vertising. On one side of the fan was 
a picture gaudy enough to attract the 
attention of even a bonze, and on the 
other side were printed nicely formed 
characters. Investigation proved that 
the money-people whose acquaintance 
they were seeking, wouldn’t be seen in 
public, sporting such cheap fans. This 
year the company handed out dandy 
folding ones with just the least bit of 
advertising on the paper part. The 
frame was worthwhile—nothing to be 
ashamed of in the presence of people 
with face. This fan was welcomed by 
the better class citizen who simply 
ripped off the paper and replaced it with 
new paper that can be bought at the 
store readymade to fit any fan. This 
was something that gave service besides 
being pretty to behold. You can’t ex- 
pect better than that. It will be in- 
teresting to see what will be done next 
year by the clever advertising man, and 
more amusing to note how the ingenious 
natives will outsmart him. 

It’s getting hotter. I hope we have 
a very severe winter. A few rough 
blizzards would be just the thing. 
Imagine the mercury sinking to 30 be- 
low zero! Now I feel a bit cooler. 
And in the meantime a shower or two 
would be a blessing. Your friend says 
the crops need water, 





A Country Funeral 


By Dominic Langenbacher, C.P. 


W: have just buried Tien Bernarda 
on the hill behind her home, some three 
miles from this station of Kiaokiang 
and seven miles from Supu. While 
the grave calls to mind the memory of 
her good Christian life in the midst of 
ignorant, superstitious pagans, may her 
spirit plead before the throne of God 
for her relatives and neighbors to 
see the “True Light that came into the 
world.” 

The old lady was given a proper 
Christian burial. One of the last wishes 


she expressed was that the faithful would 
come to pray about her mortal remains 
for her immortal spirit and so help her 
on the way to everlasting happiness. How 
these poor people, who have so little in 
life, long for elaborate ceremonies before 
their bodies are laid in humble graves! 
So we did our best not only to accede to 
the last wishes of Bernarda, but also to 
impress upon her pagan friends the 
preciousness of the life of even the poor- 
est in this world. This good old lady 
and her exemplary husband, Vincent, 


were among the first and the best 
Christians of this part of Hunan. Some 
twenty years ago this old couple, then 
fifty years of age, came into the Faith 
and have since, in spite of all that re- 
ligion has been faced with here, been 
staunch Catholics. 

Vincent, now over seventy, has repre- 
sented a virile type of Christianity. He 
is still spoken of in these parts as a de- 
fender of the oppressed. Many a robber 
has felt the power of his fearless tongue, 
many a venal official has had reason to 
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regret his energy in perpetrating an in- 
justice. It is easy to imagine the risks 
he took since even now some of the gentry 
of his sturdy type, in opposing rapacious 
officials who are inflicting a tax on 
poverty-stricken farmers, have exposed 
themselves to penalties and tortures. A 
hero among his neighbors and respected 
by all, Vincent looks back serenely over 
a life of toil well spent. He awaits, in the 
spirit of faith, his reward from a just 
God. Like his fine old consort, he too 
will pass away quietly in that shabby, 
rickety home. 

Bernarda had been ailing for some 
weeks when I visited this section of the 
Supu Missions. Her condition war- 
ranted the Sacrament of Extreme Unc- 
tion, which she devoutly received. But 
she was able to hold on until the morning 
of May first when she felt a sudden 
change during the night and knew that 
she had not long to live. There was not 
time to await the priest’s arrival, so the 
good old cotiple put their minds and 
hearts to the work of preparing for 
death's advent. Bernarda made to Vin- 
cent the confession she would have made 
to the priest had he been there. Thus 
between themselves, as their doctrine 
book suggests, the strong prepared the 
weak by suggesting acts of Faith, Hope, 
Charity and Contrition. In this way the 
good couple spent their last hours to- 
gether as the old man soothed the dying 
moments of his life’s companion. 


R. TIEN’S message that his wife 

had died early that morning, 
reached us at the Mission some hours 
later. Without delay, the catechist and a 
few Christians who could be spared from 
work, were on their way out into the hills 
to begin three days of prayer, ending with 
a high Mass of Requiem and obsequies 
for the departed. We found Bernarda at- 
tired in her best clothes, lying peaceful 
and calm. She was on a bed in a dingy lit- 
tle room that had been theirs these many 
years. Hardly were our prayers for her 
finished when over the hills, on this scene 
of peace, came the sound of loud, desolate 
wailing as of a lost soul. Surely we might 
have known what it was since it is the pa- 
gan custom for the female portion of the 
family of the departed to indulge in this 
ceremony to their hearts’ content. This 
is done for “face” sake, not for any bene- 
ficial reason. The pagan daughter of 
the old couple had resisted all their 
kindly admonition that she should be a 
Catholic like the rest of the family. She 
wailed loudly, although she would give 
nothing substantial towards the funeral, 
the old man having to depend for this on 
a truer Christian charity. Anyhow, the 
pagan soul gave abundantly of her loud 
lament that brought in the few neighbors 
of the lonely place to witness her great 
grief, as she threw herself on the body 
of her dead parent. It was not for the 
priest to disturb this torrent of empty 
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Flood at Kaotsum 
My Dear Bishop: 

This is the first letter I have written 
your Excellency since you left Shanghai 
for the States, and it’s the story of yes- 
terday’s flood here. Sorry it is not a more 
pleasant letter. 

After a heavy downpour that lasted 
day and night of the twenty-eighth, the 
water came rushing up the street from 
the river and then from all other direc- 
tions on the morning of the twenty-ninth. 
‘By ten o'clock at night there was twenty 
feet of water on the front street, and 
the mission received its full share. The 
Pushih flood of 1926 in comparison to 
this one was a delightful boat-ride. The 
strain was terrific because of the weak 
walls, and all night I feared that some 
part of the house might give way. 

First the outside back wall of the 
girls’ school gave way. Then about 9 
P.M. the wall next to the temple 
crumbled. At 3 A.M. I was exhausted 
from hearing so many walls crashing all 
over the town, while no wooden houses 
stirred, and I went to bed. It wasn’t the 
tower, but I fairly flew out of bed when 
the two sides of the men’s school came 
crashing down. The brick-mason had 
just finished making the temporary re- 
pairs on the roof that I had written you 
about. 

Now the tower is ready to fall at any 
time, and so is that bulging wall beside 
the church. Both have been considerably 
weakened and the brick-mason says they 
must come down. The water started to 
recede at twelve midnight ; and had it re- 
mained longer it is easy to conclude that 


_ the tower would not now be standing. 


The brick-work alone stood in 5 feet of 
water, while on the side of the girls’ 
school there was about fourteen feet. 
The water was upstairs in the girls’ 
school, Priest’s house stood in five feet, 
one inch, while inside from the floor it 
measured two feet, nine inches. The 
church had three feet, four inches. 

Luckily I had sent all the doctrine stu- 
dents home last Monday. I permitted 
none of those living in the mission to re- 
main in either of the school buildings 
once the water started into the mission. 
However, about a dozen people came 
along in a boat and took up quarters on 
the upper floor of the men’s school. No 
one was injured during the crash; they 
happened to occupy the right corner of 
the building. 

With every best wish to your Excel- 
lency, I also ask your blessing. 

Devotedly in J.X.P. 
(Signed) Cyprian, C.P. 

P.S. I do not know what happened to 
Lanni. Water still high, though the street 
is clear. AND it is still raining. 
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sound and ready tears. When the pagans 
standing by thought she had contributed 
her share to what was becoming at her 
parent’s death, they dragged her away 
from the otherwise peaceful scene of her 
saintly mother’s remains, soothing the 
afflicted daughter with the words “Vy 
liao”’—enough. 

While this was going on some kindly 
neighbors and the help from the Mission 
were preparing the great wooden coffin 
which uses up a stout fair-sized tree or 
two, and which could contain at least 
another body the size of its lone occupant, 
Powdered lime is poured into the coffin 
which is first lined with paper. Inacon- 
fusion of Christians praying and pagans 
wailing, peaceful Bernarda’s remains 
were carried in a great white cloth from 
the dingy bedroom through the kitchen, 
which also served as a sort of guest 
room, into the reception room. Here 
the family shrine is erected. It divides 
the house into the left and right sleeping 
compartments. No matter how small or 
shabby a house may be the shrine is sure 
to have its place in’the pagan home, 


UT in this home instead of the 

pagan characters for ‘Heaven, 
Earth, Sovereign, Parents, Teachers— 
there was a picture of Our Lady and an 
inscription which was a profession of 
faith. The body was reverently placed 
in the great coffin, and all the deceased’s 
old clothes were stuffed about to fill in 
the space that surrounded it. Here, asa 
pagan she was once accustomed each 
morning and evening to repeat some un- 
intelligible formulas, make prostrations 
to Heaven and Earth and the Family An- 
cestors, offer burning joss sticks—bow- 
ing at the entrance door to heaven and 
earth and returning to repeat the bows 
before the family shrine. With true 
Christian courage, fearing neither pagan 
superstitions nor the ridicule of neigh- 


. bors, Tien Bernarda had dared to pull 


down the symbols of a lesser faith, for the 
full light of Christianity. With her sturdy 
husband she had for some twenty years 
offered up enlightened prayers, and 
hearts’ desires to God. 

Her mortal remains rested for three 
days surrounded by pagan crying and the 
Christians’ devotions and prayers. Each 
day some half dozen or more Christians 
would come over the hills and from the 
village of Kiaokiang, rain or shine, to 
chant of the rosary, litanies and Christian 
hymns. Since the pagans hire the bonzes 
or monks to pray continuously day and 
night, a heavy burden is placed on the 
priest and few Christians not to be out- 
done in their devotions by pagan prac- 
tices at the death of a relative. In this 
case the priest and five Christians were 
able to remain in the dingy old house on 
the hillside for three days while. they 
poured out their hearts’ prayers for this 
faithful soul. Of course, time and other 
duties do not often permit this. Between 
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times we sat about the smoking open fire- 
place in the kitchen, listening to the 
countryside gossip, now and again using 
this opportunity of letting the poor 
pagans know of God Who came to earth 
to live a man among men, sharing their 
life, that He might make them sharers of 
His Life here and in heaven. The pity 
of it, that so few should think it worth 
their while to respond to such love and 
care! 

On May third came the funeral. We 
had hoped for good weather so that I 
could celebrate the funeral Mass on a 
mud terrace in front of the old home- 
stead. This would furnish an opportunity 
to explain to the poor country pagan 
people the meaning of the burial 
ritual along with an explanation of the 
Christian religion. But early in the 
morning there was a downpour of rain. 

Poor old Vincent, in the midst of his 
grief and loneliness, was comforted to 
see such a gathering of his fellow 
Christians to give his wife a real 
Christian funeral. True to custom, not 
only was the grave not dug, but the neigh- 
bors who do this kindness as well as 
other acts that are customary at a funeral, 
had not even come on the scene. Gradu- 
ally they did gather around with garden 
tools, while some busied themselves in 
making ropes of straw with which to 
bind the big coffin to carrying poles. 
Others helped in the kitchen, getting 
ready a rustic meal of rice, garlic tops 
and some little meat to regale the helpers 
after the funeral. 

Time is no consideration in these parts, 
so while some of the Christians settle 
down to help with the chores others used 
up a half hour in the chant of morning 
prayers. At last we were ready to begin 
(Dear Lord, I hope You 


will forgive us for having no better place 
to welcome You, for these poor people 
cannot afford more. It is all they have— 
and they did try to have the place as clean 
as possible.) The mud floor had been 
swept and the pile of lime in the corner 
had been removed. Of course, the cob- 
webs still hung there as an ornament. 
The large rice bin was too cumbersome 
to get through the door. Then there was 
the big black coffin with its precious 
small occupant, and all in a room about 
twelve feet square. Somehow we man- 
aged to get an altar in the same com- 
partment with some twenty people. 
There was enough room and air for all 
because it was raining outside and a 
wind was stirring just a little. 


HE choir of boys and _teach- 

ers did well. The Dies Irae had 
to be left to the celebrant, as this fune- 
ral came on us rather unexpected. 
But the pagans were taken with the plain- 
tiff notes of the Church music. It was 
all so solemn, so sad they said after- 
wards, and so fitting such an occasion. 
Surely the “Holy Religion” knew how to 
bury its dead. A young catechist, Fu 
Paulo, gave an instruction. Why not the 
celebrant of the Mass do the preaching ? 
Well, at home you have no dialects and 
so may hardly appreciate the difficulty of 
his position, appearing the first time be- 
fore a crowd that has not heard him 
before. For even the catechist of this 
place begged to be excused for the same 
reason, and he is an old Chinese scholar 
from a place not a hundred miles away. 
Anyhow, what one cannot do by himself 
can be done by another in such circum- 
stances. He told them the simple doc- 
trine that besides a body which was 
perishable, as the one of Bernarda in the 
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coffin before them, they had also a soul 
which could not perish, destined for ever- 
lasting peace or eternal misery; that 
God came to show us the road to peace; 
that He so loved each one of them that He 
was willing to die on a cross in order to 
atone for their sins. The talk went home, 
for the poor simple people unconsciously 
nodded assent as each truth plainly un- 
folded to them. Will it have fruit? We 
shall pray much for this and shall visit 
there to water the seed sown, and God 
will give His grace. 

Throughout the Mass the pagans as 
well as the Christians were deeply im- 
pressed. They were so near the altar, 
they could see plainly all that took place 
there. Some of the Christians had fasted, 
had gone to confession that morning, and 
had received Holy Communion for the 
repose of the departed. But as the coffin 
was lifted onto the shoulders of men, the 
chant of the missionary mingled strangely 
with the wailing of the women and still 
more strangely with the wild shrieks of 
the men as they darted up the hillside, 
actually running with the tremendous 
burden on their shoulders. Only with 
difficulty could the rest be gotten into an 
orderly procession, Arrived at the grave 
all was turmoil again on the part of the 
pagan neighbors, to fit the coffin in the 
grave. Prayers or no prayers this had 
to be done, and they were intensely 
oblivious, calling loudly to one another, 
blaming this and that, one suggesting 
this, another something else. 

In the end all quieted down. The dirt 
was molded up around the great black 
coffin. Poor old Vincent, quite heart- 
broken and alone, looked at the grave, his 
lonely fields; but satisfied that his life’s 
companion had been fittingly buried a 
good Christian. 





Parade of Pests 


[ AM making an inventory of Mission 
pests and find that there is a variety. To 
complain or even to compromise with 
these obnoxious intruders doesn’t remedy 
matters in the least. One can’t reason 
with pests. Extermination is the best 
course to take. What else may one call 
the varieties that fly, creep, or walk in the 
Mission, defying us to oust them? I’ve 
seen most of them in America, but it is 
tumbers here that matter. Just how 
would you feel for instance, if sitting in 
your room, you realized that under the 
taves of the house are lodged forty or 


‘More bats? “What of it?” you may ask. 


Anna, who sweeps the church more 
“gorously because of the sparrow’s 


By Dunstan Thomas, C.P. 


feathers strewn here and there—the mute 
evidence of a bat’s meal—has an answer 
to that question, as she complains of 
extra work. I ask her, “What good then 
did it do to cut the hole under the cross 
as you said to let the neighbor’s cats into 
the attic to prowl around for rats?” 
“Well, Father, rats are worse than bats,” 
she answered. 

I won’t stop up the cat hole. The rats 
would overrun my house. But I shall 
yet get rid of the bats. Even though they 
are pests, it is a daily event in the evening 
at the bat hour, which is dusk, to watch 
the loathsome creatures flit from the 
openings in the eaves. All try to 
emerge at the same time, squeaking for 


precedence to be off on their forage for 
food. They emerge sporadically in twos, 
threes or fives, then pause as the next de- 
tachment swings into line for an exit. 
This is repeated until the whole forty 
are finally on the wing, making the air 
vibrant with their squeaking and flitting 
about. Now their wings have been suffi- 
ciently limbered up, they disperse to the 
four quarters and the show for the 
evening is over. I have never gotten up 
early to see the colony return, but I can 
hear them. 
*x* * * * 

HAT insidious pest, the dog flea, is 

on us again. I was aware of his com- 
ing just this moment when he bit me on a 


A Hospital Is Needed at Once in Yiianling. May We Count on You! 
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shoulder. The first thought that came to 
me was to repair to my bedroom at once, 
disrobe, and begin the annual game of 
hide and seek. The flea hides and you seek. 
You have made this resolution many 
times in the past and more often than not 
have broken it, so you aren’t prepared so 
early in the game to be heroic. It is when 
he bites a leg that hostilities begin. 
Quickly you pull down a stocking, but the 
flea is an evil thing, shunning the light. 
He flits quicker than the eye can follow 
and is more elusive than a greased pig at 
an outing. You are fortunate if you have 
caught a glimpse of him. You comfort 
yourself that the next time you bathe 
you will catch him. It is a vain expecta- 
tion. The day time is bad enough to 
cope with him, but it is at night that you 
are more at his mercy. Sweet sleep has 
just begun to woo you, when he bites. 
Up you jump, turn on the light and con- 
tinue the game of hide and seek. It’s no 
use trying to deceive yourself that it is 
twitching nerves. You may catch him 
and his pals but the game isn’t concluded 
until they are all dispatched, then you 
may resume your slumbers. More often 
than not I have lost out in the game. But 
the enemy retires after a month’s assault, 
which is equivalent to an extermination. 


x* * * * 


F late, the trees in the girls’ yard 

have been unusually noisy with the 
loud song of the Yang Cherr, the arch 
scoundrel and social outcast of birds and 
a pest as well, to us. He is equally exas- 
perating to the birds and to us. They are 
in constant dread of this ogre that de- 
vours their young, while we are being 
unwillingly entertained day and night, 
with scarcely a moment’s relief, by his 
serenading. He is the master singer of 
local birds, but that fact doesn’t beguile 
us to enjoy his harmonies at night. In the 
day time he taxes our patience almost to 
the stretching point. Fortunately, there 
are other sounds to distract us until we 
can bear his serenades no longer and then 
launch a concerted drive on him with 
stones, which oust him from the trees. At 
night, however, all is still and he seems to 
hold forth more vocally than ever. It is 
wasted on us who are thinking murderous 
thoughts. Oh, for a gun! But this is 
where the rub comes in. To shoot would 
be imprudent. It would throw the town 
into a furore of excitement and make 
everyone imagine that the Reds were 
within threatening distance. 

Some of the boys say, “Chop the trees 
down. Theu the Yang Cherr will have 
no place to roost.” Easily said, but it 
would be like cutting off one’s nose to 
spite one’s face. Shade trees are too 
great a blessing in Summer, though the 
Yang Cherr is there. 

“T’ll tell you what, Father,” said one 
bright fellow. “You said you would find 
some use for the chemical you emptied 
from the fire extinguishers. Couldn’t we 


have some fun spraying the 
Cherr?” 

“Ah! We shall try to spray the pest. 
I doubt whether there is enough driving 
force in the extinguisher to reach him. 
However, tonight when he serenades us 
we shall answer with a spray,” I said, 
thinking it a capital idea. The trees are 
conveniently near the wall and higher by 
half, so we mounted the extinguisher at 
dusk within comfortable reaching dis- 
tance of the trees and practiced spray- 
ing. The stream reached a fair distance 
up the tree, but we had our doubts about 
the experiment working out. I don’t 
know what happened that night, but the 
Yang Cherr was conspicuous for his 
absence. Whether he had taken a dis- 
like to the odor of the chemical or 
imagined the fire extinguisher to be a 
gun, I shall never know. He may have 


Yang 
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Sr. Mary (Chang) recently professed as 

a Sister of Charity at Yuanling, Hunan. 

The story of the second Chinese to be- 

come a religious of this Congregation, 

will soon appear in the pages of THE 
SIGN. 


followed his instinct of self preservation 
and thus kept clear of danger. Anyway, 
he hasn’t shown up since. We hear him 
now from a remote distance. 

* * * * 


- HERE he is,” one of the boys said 

to me as I was walking in the 
compound one evening. He was point- 
ing at a weasel, the worst pest I have 
to contend with. If the door at the 
end of the runway leading to the hen 
house is inadvertently left open on 
occasion, the weasel feasts on the hens. 
It was the first time I had seen the 
bold, destructive little creature as he 
was running alongside the wall, finally 
making for the tall grass near the 
boys’ old kitchen. My first impulse was 
to call the boys and hunt for the weasel 
and have “Tiger,” the dog, along too, but 


it was too dark to hope for any success, 
I had bought a number of ducks that 
same morning to celebrate the Mid. 
Autumn Festival on the morrow. They 
were in the old kitchen, an easy prey for 
the weasel. Clarisse, our pet goose, hap. 
pened to be in the vicinity of the front 
gate when they were brought in. She 
hadn’t seen ducks before and’ naturally 
resented having the least thing to do with 
them, maintaining a strict neutrality— 
but curious withal. When old Anna 
herded them up the steps and along the 
broad sweep of the playground to the 
upper terrace where the old kitchen is, 
Clarisse followed behind, waddling. Her 
curiosity was insatiable. At feeding time 
she was the most greedy of all and woe 
to the bold duck that came within reach 
of her active bill! Finally, all the ducks 
were put indoors for the night and the 
door fastened. 

All was quiet at nine o’clock. Paul 
Chang was correcting the boys’ themes 
in the teachers’ room and I was walk- 
ing up and down the playground, saying 
my rosary. All at once from out the still- 
ness of the night shrieks came from 
Clarisse and pandemonium reigned in the 
kitchen. Paul rushed out, saying excit- 
edly, “It surely is the weasel. I have my 
flashlight with me. Let’s see what is 
doing.” We were there in an: instant 
and found Clarisse lying on the ground, 
flopping around helplessly with blood 
streaming from her left wing. The 
weasel had attacked her. “I hope she 
lives, Paul,” I said. -I wouldn’t kill her 
for a hundred Mid-Autumn Festivals, if 
she has a fighting chance to recover. She 
did as a matter of fact. 

* * * *” 

HAT man’s life on earth is a wat- 

fare, is truer in more senses than 
one. Any visitor to Paotsing at this time 
would see there many evidences of a war 
that is going on in full vigor against 
bedbugs. That is the meaning of all those 
beds you see lying outside in the sun and 
which are being freely doused with boil- 
ing hot water several times a day. © 

If a stranger sauntered down the main 
street and out the South Gate to where 
the washing is done and asked, “I say, my 
good women, what are you washing s0 
vigorously ?” “Oh! Curtains and sheets. 
See those red spots? That’s where the 
real battle is going on,” a lady might 
answer. It seems impossible to erad- 


cate bedbugs from a wooden building + 


We have tried bedbug powder, repapef- 
ing the walls, dousing of boiling water— 
all to no avail, to exterminate the pest. 
He is in the wood and breeds there. All 
we can hope to do under the circuf- 
stances is to keep him from increasing 
too rapidly. Were someone to suggest 
tearing down the wooden structure © 
replace it with a brick one having 4 
cement floor and iron beds, I would have 
to say, “Do you know there is a d 
pression ?” 


Read the Editor’s Letter Hn Micut Have Livep. Help Build the Hospital 
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Mexican Background 


By Frederick V. Williams 


"Tar Catholic Church has nothing 
to apologize for in Mexico. It would 
be strange if the charges of the Reds 
against her that she had cutraged the 
Indian and the peon were true, that 
these latter—after centuries of claimed 
oppression—should be among the first 
to rise and defend her even at the cost 
of their lives. 

For three centuries, since the 
Spanish conquest in 1534, the Church 
did everything possible for the religious, 
educational and economic welfare of 
the Mexican people. From the start 
the Church struggled against the 
Spanish civil and military powers that 
sought to curb her activities for good 
as the later Mexican Governments did. 

The Church struggled not only 
against the greed and lust of men and 
civil and military power, but against 
the difficulties, seemingly unsurmount- 
able, of communication between isolated 
communities and in the face of: the 
terrible heritage of cannibalism and 
human sacrifices of Aztec chieftains and 
Mayan priests. The minds of many of 
us have been poisoned for generations 
with the propaganda of those men and 
governments who hated the Church be- 
cause of her protection of the Indian 
and who hated Spain for her conquests 
in the New World. 


Recall that Cortes had but 600 men 


and 16 horses when he invaded a land 
inhabited by hundreds of thousands 
accustomed to pagan rites of human 
sacrifice. It would have been a human 
impossibility for him and his men to 
have committed the wholesale massacres 
and tortures of which he and his fol- 
lowers have been accused. 

Spain’s conquest of the new world 
and the Church’s treatment of the 
Indians she found in Mexico were 
kinder, it has always seemed to me, 
than that of my own Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors who were among the Pilgrims 
who shot and hacked their way through 
Indian life. In this day we have left but 
a pitiful remnant of the once great 
tribes in our own country. 

It is interesting to know that the 
Church did not depend on the Spanish 
sword for the conversion of her Indians. 
Jesuits and Franciscans advanced alone 
into the north of Mexico. Many paid 
with their lives in martyrdom. All gave 
up the comforts of the old world for 
the hardships of the new. In the 
Church the padres found sacrifice in 
service. 

For three centuries, from the com- 


ing of Cortes, the Church remained an 
increasing influence for good in the 
Mexican nation. When the Church 
came to Mexico 20,000 victims were 
yearly sacrificed by the natives to pagan 
gods. The church eventually stopped 
that. With churches, schools and hos- 
pitals she gradually Christianized the 
Indian. 

The trails of the padres over that 
vast country during those _ three 
centuries of the Church’s comparative 
domination of the spiritual lives of the 
people were marked by the arts of peace 
and not of war. To every church and 
convent there was attached a school. 
Mexico began to know a cultural life. 
From 800 to 1,000 children attended the 
larger schools. 

Bishop Zumarraga, the first Bishop 
of Mexico, founded the famous Indian 
college of Santa Cruz, at Tlalteloleo, 
in 1534. He had already established 
eight or nine schools for girls in his 
diocese. In the Indian colleges the 
students were taught reading and writ- 
ing, Latin, grammar, rhetoric, philos- 
ophy and Mexican medicine. This 
latter course would compare favorably 
with the initial course of the first 
American colleges which opened a 
century later and where, incidentally, 
the Indian was not particularly wel- 
come. 

The work of the Church in the 
civilization of the Indian in those early 
years was marked by the opening of 
the college of St. Juan de Letran for 
the mestizos and the college of San 
Pablo by the Augustinians and the col- 
lege of San Ildefonso by the Jesuits. 
The University of Mexico was opened 
June 3, 1553, with the faculties and 
privileges of the Salamanca University. 
This university flourished until 1833, 
when it was closed by President Gomez 
Farias. It was under the administra- 
tion of this president that Mexico’s 
woes began, that the hated anti-clerical 
and anti-religious laws were launched. 


HIS university was re-opened under 

President Santa Ana in 1834, but 
was again suppressed by President Com- 
monfort in 1857. Re-opened in 1858 it 
was closed again by Benito Juarez in 
1861. Juarez’s so-called “reform laws” 
of 1859 are the legal antecedent of the 
anti-church legislation of today which 
is opposed by 90 per cent of the Mexican 
people. 
’ There is also to be remembered the 
great college of San Fernando, dear 
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to the lovers of the missions of Cali- 
fornia, the college from which the 
padres set out to found and string the 
rosary of missions up the Pacific Coast 
and from which Fra Junipero Serra 
carried his cross from Mexico City to 
San Francisco and Carmel. Within a 
few months I stood at the grave of 
Fra Serra in Carmel mission in Cali- 
fornia and saw thousands of Ameri- 
cans honor the sesquicentennial of his 
death and then I walked, not long ago, 
through the gray old corridors of his 
San Fernando College in Mexico City, 
now a seething, teeming tenement in 
which the poor live in terrible poverty. 
Father Serra, whom California 
honors, is one of the friars whom Diego 
Rivera and Calles and Cardenas and 
their Red gangs malign with the com- 
ing of the Spaniards and the padres. 


HE churches and schools in Mexico 

go back to the days of the old padres, 
With but few exceptions the schools 
open today are those confiscated by the 
Reds and most of the public buildings 
are seized churches. 

From 1833 to 1935 the Church in 
Mexico has been harassed and hounded 
and has had no part in the affairs of 
Mexico. For more than a _ hundred 
years she has been driven from the 
schools. The terrible poverty that one 
sees on every side in Mexico today, the 
ignorance of the masses, is not her 
work. 

In the days of her ascendancy in 


Mexico the lands and buildings of the - 


Church were devoted to the masses of 
the people. In the past century the 
politicians and generals of Mexico and 
their friends among the American mil- 
lionaires have not used their vast hold- 
ings for the benefit of the poor. 

It was in 1857 that the military 
clique in Mexico openly became an 
enemy of the Church. It was in 1857 
that a law was passed by these 
militarists forbidding the foundation of 
convents, confraternities or congrega- 
tions. Also the communities of these 
orders were prohibited from wearing 
religious habits. All books, paintings 
and manuscripts were seized and turned 
over to museums. Another law, jammed 
through with bayonets in 1861, made all 
property of parish clergy property of 
the state. This was modified to a 
degree by the handing back of Church 
buildings to the clergy tax free as long 
as they were used for religious. put- 
poses. Hospitals and charitable in- 
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stitutions suffered the same fate as 
churches and schools. 

In 1873 a law was passed forbidding 
any religious rite in public, and all 
ministers were forbidden to wear their 
clerical garb in public. In the same 
year religious institutions were for- 
bidden to acquire property or enjoy 
any revenue from it. In 1874 all 
legacies made in favor of Church and 
clergy were declared null and void. 
This law went so far as to include all 
relatives of the fourth degree, persons 
living with a minister of religion or 
persons receiving spiritual consolation 
from a minister at death. 

These laws were not put in force 
because Porfirio Diaz ruled thirty years 
and was more engrossed in inducing 
foreigners to invest in Mexico than in 
starting a religious war. Diaz, ruling 
with an iron hand, “gave Mexico away.” 
The Church, so bitterly assailed by the 
Communists in their savage lust for 
power, had nothing to do with the 
mortgaging of Mexico. 

As tyrannical as was Diaz he was 
not as bad as the soldiers of fortune 


who followed him into military power. 
With exceptions the peon and the Indian 
were happy on the great haciendas. 
Diaz might plunder the land he ruled, 
but he at least allowed the people of 
Mexico their personal liberty and he 
did not interfere with that which con- 
cerned their soul or the minds of their 
children. 


HAVE a list of murdered priests and 

laymen of recent years which is too 
long to print. I have lists of con- 
fiscated properties that stagger. 

Mexico is suffering under the iron 
heel of Bolshevism. Our people do not 
know it. Our government cannot 
realize it. We tolerate with smug 
satisfaction the woes of our neighbor. 
It seems so very far away from us. 
But I have seen it. I know what lies 
below the Rio Grande. I know that 
behind the friendly protestations of fat 
ambassadors and the glib assertions of 
Mexico City statesmen, the menace 
which is Russia’s is also today Mexico’s 
and that if it succeeds it will some day, 
quite soon, be in our own midst. 


Mexico was a happy country despite 
its trials and its tribulations but in 
twenty-four years of Red rule—and I 
saw that Red rule launched when 
Madero rose and Diaz fell—in twenty- 
four years of Red rule Mexico has be- 
come the unhappiest country perhaps 
in the world. 

The Reds have not brought peace and 
content to Mexico. They have brought 
horror and sorrow. They would bring 
that here, into our United States if their 
plans succeed. 

Our bankers and business men, our 
statesmen, are playing with fire when 
they tolerate the present Communist 
régime in Mexico City. They do not 
know that when the Bolshevist crushes 
the Church in Mexico he will have 
paved the way for beginning his work 
in the United States. 

It will take us five years to destroy 
the Church in Mexico and firmly estab- 
lish the Commune, an agent of the 
Moscow Internationale, working with 
the Mexican government told me. 
“Five years and then we will work in 
the United States.” 





Louis Veuillot—French 
Catholic Journalist 


A LAW MAKER may forbid the use 
of churches, he may kill Christ’s repre- 
sentatives, he may banish religious free- 
dom from the land, but he cannot drive 
God from the heart of man. The French 
Revolution aimed at doing these things, 
but it failed. In 1802, Chateaubriand 
published his Génie du Christianisme. 
In it he proved conclusively that 
Catholicism has been the source of noble 
deeds and thoughts, that it has been the 
inspiration of all great artists, that it is 
beauty itself. Such a position was in- 
deed dangerous, as it made religion de- 
pend upon beauty. He made his readers 
feel that Catholicism is for the intelli- 
gentsia. Nevertheless, Chateaubriand 
counteracted the Voltairian spirit and 
once more the religious problem took its 
place in literature. 

We need not examine the works of all 
the romantic poets to see Chateau- 
briand’s influence. It is generally con- 
ceded that the poems of Hugo, written 
previous to 1840, were imbued with 
Catholic philosophy. Vigny is tor- 
tured with the religious problem. He 


By Léon Baisier 


prays but his prayers bring him no 
comfort and remain unanswered as he 
considers God indifferent to the sor- 
rows of man. Yet he openly admitted 
that the moral teachings of the Church 
are supreme in the life of the individual. 
The writings of Musset and George 
Sand are filled with invocations to the 
Creator; no French poet has sung the 
relations between God and man as well 
as Lamartine. These and many others 
who received their inspiration from the 
Génie du Christianisme exalted the 
Name of God in verse and prose. 
However, this Christian element was 
not of long duration, for in 1848 there 
occurred in France a revolution which 
was to awaken and exalt nationalism. 
Hand in hand with it came science. The 
age of the machine, of scientific civiliza- 
tion, had now passed its embryonic 
stage. These two factors had a strong 
influence on the life and naturally on 
the literature of the period. Michelet, 
the French historian, published his six 
volumes on the Middle Ages between 
1833-43. In these he extolled the part 


that the Church had played in the mak- 
ing of France, but in the succeeding 
volumes which appeared after 1847, he 
denounces priests, monks, nuns and 
kings. George Sand also changed her 
views and in her works published dur- 
ing the second half of her life she con- 
sidered religion a means of spreading 
superstition. The lyricism of the ro- 
mantic poets was now a thing of the 
past. 


HE new discoveries in science 

strongly influenced the period. Am- 
pere, Pasteur, Darwin, Haeckel and 
many others had introduced the labora- 
tory, and accordingly all sciences were to 
be re-fashioned by this newly discovered 
method. Criticism was to be scientific, 
politics to be explained scientifically, 
even theology to be treated only on a 
scientific basis. It seemed as though 
the learned of this period were seeking 
an instrument with which to register 
the imagination and the talent of the 
individual. Everything was to be sub- 
mitted to science, all that could not be 
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experimented upon, all that could not be 
investigated in the laboratory was to be 
rejected. In other words, the spiritual 
was to be supplanted by the scientific. 


“HIS new school propagated its ideas 
a and presented them to the public 
through the press. Formerly few read, 
because books were expensive ; and those 
who read did so in order to develop their 
intellectual faculty. Now with the ad- 
vent of the “daily” everybody read as 
they could afford it; but the aim was 
quite different. The reading public 
sought facts; it was interested only in 
the succession of events and not in 
their analysis. Accordingly, this new 
school, which could present its ideas in 
attractive language, attempted to show 
that the spiritual was a thing of the past 
—a superstition. It stands to reason 
that one cannot demonstrate in the 
laboratory the existence of the soul, or 
that the Creator has certain attributes, 
or that the Church was divinely insti- 
tuted. But the fact that one cannot do 
this does not prove their non-existence. 
Yet these ideas spread, and between 
1840 and 1880 the Church was bitterly 
attacked through newspapers and pam- 
phlets. Who could answer the criticisms 
of Renan, Taine, Littré and others? 
Who had the necessary courage of his 
convictions? Lamennais could not be 
depended upon since in 1834 he had re- 
fused to submit himself to the authority 
of the Church. Lacordaire, who had 
waged a strong battle for Catholicism 
through his oratory, could not reach all 
classes. Ozanam would have come to 
the defense of the Church, but he had 
died in 1853. 

Just as in 1802 God sent a Chateau- 


briand, at this time He sent a champion * 


in Louis Veuillot, a man who has been 
acclaimed as the greatest journalist of 
the nineteenth century, a man who 
through his polemical writings defended 
the Church, a man who could and did 
use his talents for the propagation of 
Christian ideas. 

Nothing is sadder, yet nothing more 
beautiful, than the pages concerning his 
youth which he has left us in his Rome et 
Lorette and Libres Penseurs. Born 
October 11, 1813, of a poor family of 
coopers at Boynes, in Gatinais, Veuillot 
received a very meager education—and 
that imbued with the Voltairian spirit. 
For a time it seemed that his life would 
be one of poverty and abnegation. At 
thirteen, his parents were forced to take 
him out of school. . His father wanted 
him to undertake an apprenticeship of 
short duration, but his mother feared 
manual labor. The child showed no spe- 
cial inclination toward any of the pro- 
fessions. “I shall do what you wish,” 
he would always reply with resignation, 
though his secret desire was to read— 
to read constantly. 

For weeks the parents searched in 


vain to place their son. One day, 
Monsieur Brisson, the employer of M. 
Veuillot, mentioned the fact that there 
was an opening in his law office for 
which their son could apply. Louis had 
a beautiful handwriting and had already 
shown signs of good judgment. The 
parents applied and with the help of 
Monsieur Brisson, Louis at fourteen en- 
tered as a clerk of Maitre Delavigne 
(brother of the famous poet of that 
name, so much in vogue at the time). 
As a remuneration, he was to receive 
only twenty francs a month, but the am- 
bitious mother was satisfied as she saw 
in her son a future lawyer. Due to the 
literary atmosphere in Delavigne’s office, 
he wrote home three months later that 
he wanted to devote himself to litera- 
ture. This desire was put into effect 
through Gustave Olivier, also a clerk, 
but who had abandoned law in favor of 
politics. He offered Louis a position 
in the Echo de la Seine Inférieure, and 
so at eighteen he made his appearance 
in the literary world. Intelligent and 
gifted with a keen sense of judgment, 
his contemporaries were forced to say 
of him: “Drama, comedy, comic opera, 
opera, he hears all, judges all.” 


IS success was immediate and a year 
later he was offered the editorship 
of the Moniteur de la Dordogne, which 
was an official sheet of the French Gov- 
ernment. It was while here that he be- 
gan. to show his attitude toward all that 
is righteous: “A government has only 
one way of being conciliatory and that 
is to be just—strictly just, with firm- 
ness and force; otherwise it will lose the 
confidence of its friends and gain the 
contempt of its enemies.” Such talent 
could reach only a few in the provinces; 
in Paris it could reach thousands. 
Hence, in 1836, he was called to Paris 
to take full charge of La Charte de 
1830, which was at that time the mouth- 
piece of Guizot’s politics. The fall of 
the Cabinet prompted Guizot’s resigna- 
tion and with it went Veuillot’s position 
as he preferred to resign in order to re- 
main faithful to his political employer. 
He then accepted a position with La 
Paix, where he made some important 
contacts, among others Michelet and 
Montalembert, but this paper did not 
last long and he became a contributor 
to the Moniteur Parisien. It was while 
attached to this newspaper that he met 
Lamartine. The turbulent politics of 
the day, however, disgusted him and he 
turned in his resignation. Various 
papers asked for his collaboration, but 
he refused them all and decided to make 
a trip to Italy with his intimate friend, 
Gustave Olivier. Like Lamartine, Mus- 
set and others, Veuillot wished to visit 
the eternal city, but unlike them he 
would return a new man. 
Olivier, Adolphe Féburier and his 
wife, and Louis Veuillot formed the 


group—all fervent Catholics except 
Louis. During the trip from Paris to 
Rome, Louis had occasion to discuss the 
Church. While in Rome, he saw his 
friends hearing Mass at Saint Peters; 
he saw them actually practicing their 
religion; he saw the true love which 
existed between man and woman ac- 
cording to Catholic principles. These 
things reawakened in his mind the burn- 
ing question which had puzzled him for 
some time. One day while in Rome, 
Gustave and Adolphe planned a visit to 
Pére Rosaven, a Jesuit. Veuillot asked 
to join them, and on March 19th he 
wrote to his brother: “I must tell you 
that something grave and serious is tak- 
ing place within me since my arrival in 
Rome. I visited a man whose words 
have greatly stirred me. He is a French 
Jesuit—Pére Rosaven. We have had 
long talks and shall have more. I do 
not know what will be the outcome. In 
any case I hope to be freed from un- 
certainty, for I have really been perse- 
cuted by it for the past year.” The 
party visited various points of interest 
in Italy, and returned fifteen days 
later during Holy Week. Immediately, 
Veuillot went back to Pére Rosaven, 
cleared up his last few doubts and on 
Good Friday he made a general con- 
fession and dedicated his life to God. 
The work of conversion is, of course, 
the work of grace and it is extremely 
difficult—impossible, in fact, to analyze 
the movements of the soul. One of the 
things which prompted Veuillot in 
April, 1838, at the age of twenty-five, 
to become a Catholic was the necessity 
of religion and of divine authority. 
Here in this country at about the 
same time lived Orestes A. Brownson, 
philosopher, essayist and journalist, who 
was converted to Catholicism in Octo- 
ber, 1844, at the age of forty-one. Both 


_of these men had attacked the Church, 


both were journalists, both were at- 
tracted to it for the same reasons, and 
as we will see, both after their conver- 
sion dedicated their lives to the service 
of the Church. Yet they never met. 


N a letter which Veuillot wrote to 

his brother in 1835, he had said: “I 
should like to be a journalist no longer; 
that work of hate and anger is a burden 
to me.” When he returned to Paris, he 
was offered various positions on French 
newspapers, but he refused them all, de- 
termined to seek elsewhere his life-work. 
Yet in 1840, he wrote: “Religion made 
me aware of much iniquity, and I saw 
very well that I would have to take up 
my sword again as a journalist and put 
myself in the line of battle against other 
enemies. I did it, I admit, with a sigh.” 
Thus he chose the vocation of a jour- 
nalist, not because of any remuneration, 
nor because of the future it might hold 
for him, but because the Church needed 
him. In this we see a trait of gen- 
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erosity which followed him to the grave. 

In 1832, l’ Abbé Migne had founded 
l'Univers, and all these years it needed 
some one to give it life. In November, 
1838, Veuillot sent in an article which 
was soon followed by another. In 1843 
he became its chief editor. Until 1875, 
this paper was the organ through which 
Veuillot defended the cause so dear to 
his heart. He was “the police of the 
Church,” as Lanson tells us, and because 
of this his paper was silenced from 
1860 to 1867. However, during these 
seven years he was not idle; he wrote 
various pamphlets and articles of im- 
portance. 


AS a journalist, what was his view- 
point? He was a Catholic in the 
full sense of the word when he said: “Art, 
history, philosophy, poetry, the novel, 
the theater, offer interest to two classes 
of readers—to Christians, in making 
them know a movement which they 
could not study of themselves; to non- 
Christians by criticizing them with the 
hope of enlightening them.” He had a 
code of journalistic ethics which might 
well be put into use today: “It is a mat- 
ter of discussion, of struggle, of combat. 
Honest men engage in it to serve an 
honest cause. They learn to fear very 
little those whom they may irritate and 
the various arms with which they can 
strike back.” On another occasion he 
said: “As a journalist one must know 
how to bear contradiction, even blame, es- 
pecially when it comes from high places. 
One finds through this that if one be- 
lieves sincerely in the truth, neverthe- 
less one does not believe oneself in- 
fallible.” O. A. Brownson expressed 
the same views when he says of the 
press that: “Its natural tendency is to 
bring literature down to the level of the 
tastes and attainments of the unreason- 
ing, undisciplined and conceited multi- 
tude, and to lessen the demand for 
patient thought, sound learning and 
genuine science. . . . Let the journal 
take a high stand, be conducted with 
energy and ability on true Catholic 
principles.” 

Veuillot was naturally forced to face 
the question which was being raised at 
this time: Will the scientific supplant the 
spiritual? He answers that question very 
well: “The greatest ignorance is not to 
be ignorant of the marvels of electricity 
but to be ignorant and to wish abso- 
lutely to be ignorant of the marvels of 
God.” Speaking of scientists he said 
one day: “With feet upon the blade of 
grass, of which they have analyzed the 
composition, they look proudly up to the 
stars, of which they have counted the 
number and measured the course, but the 
Hand which formed the blade of grass 
and created the star they neither see nor 
do they adore. And they are lovers of 
science—they are those who live to 
know.” 


The rapid national growth of the 
United States during the past century 
perhaps retarded progress in art, but 
not in science. Here, as elsewhere, 
science as such strongly influenced the 
country. Again, Brownson becomes the 
spokesman of the Church in this coun- 
try, just as Veuillot was in France: 
“But if we do not know all the achieve- 
ments of the sciences, we claim to know 
something of the science of sciences, the 
science which gives the law to them and 
to which they must conform or cease to 
pretend to have any scientific char- 
acter.” He answered the theory of 
evolution in a very simple yet forceful 
manner: “But suppose you have proved 
the antiquity of the earth, and of man 
on it to be as you pretend; what then? 
In the first place, you have not proved 
that the earth and man on it were not 
created, that God did not in the be- 
ginning create the heavens and the earth 
and all things therein.” 

Renan published his Life of Jesus in 
1863. In it he denied all that was of a 
supernatural character, he rejected the 
intervention of a personal God in the 
life of man, he hardly admitted the 
authenticity of the Gospels, he rejected 
the miracles of Christ, although he ad- 
mired His philosophy. Veuillot could 
not let such a book go unnoticed, as he 
knew that it would have a powerful in- 
fluence in France. He could not at- 
tack it in his columns since he had been 
silenced. His reply was a masterpiece. 
He wrote a Life of Christ which read 
like a novel, a book which took immedi- 
ately because of its simplicity and clear- 
ness. He could not keep himself from 
his accustomed polemics and in his in- 
troduction he speaks as a theologian. 
The opposing party was forced to ad- 
mit the beauty of this work. 


EUILLOT was a controversial 

writer, but he was also an important 
literary critic. Somehow many are under 
the impression that there cannot be such 
a thing as a good Catholic writer or that 
his conception of art is biased. Such a 
view is untenable, especially when one 
considers Veuillot. He tells us that 
literature “ought to treat of the beauti- 
ful, not the useful.” To the poet he 
says: “Dare to love God and treat of 
the love of God and you shall see that 
all goes well.” To the novelist: “If you 
wish to know what field the good God 
has opened to the arts, read the Gospel 
of Martha and Mary.” From this he 
does not wish us to infer that literature 
is to deal only wjth saints, that music is 
to sing-only hymns, that sculpture is to 
carve only religious subjects; he merely 
asks that art of any sort: “should not 
drag itself miserably in the dust through 
all the miseries of actual life, but that 
it should raise itself by acts of Divine 
love, even to that privileged supernatural 
sphere where one learns to say without 


return and without effort: ‘Lord, I love 
You.’” “Religion,” Brownson says, 
“while it restricts the will, the inten- 
tion, the motive, by the law of God, 
leaves as wide a margin for the display 
of the powers and capacities of the 
human mind, and for the production of 
a free, pure, rich, influential and soul- 
stirring literature as the maddest of the 
modern worshippers of humanity can 
possibly wish.” . 

Catholic Action may be defined as the 
participation of the layman in the active 
work of the Church. The layman is 
after all a unit within the Church. We 
are gifted with certain talents which 
are to be used to attain our own salva- 
tion and that of our neighbor. In the 
early days of the Church the layman 
had a far more active participation in 
the life of the Church than he has today. 
Veuillot makes clear that he was a man 
of Catholic Action when he says: “If it 
were not permitted to me to defend the 
Catholic cause I should blush to defend 
any other. Politics, philosophy, litera- 
ture—what is all that separated from 
the Church ?” 


EUILLOT had many opponents 

who heaped injurious epithets upon 
him. One had but to glance through con- 
temporary dailies like Le Journal des 
Débats, le Constitutionel, VT Ami de la 
Religion, La Revue des Deux Mondes, 
La Revue de Paris, to find them. But 
Veuillot always fought fairly and never 
allowed his writings to be tainted 
with the filth which his adversaries 
cast at him. Monsignor Dupanloup, 
Montalembert and other prominent Cath- 
olics of the time, attacked him.. But all 
—Atheists, Sceptics, Catholics—were 
forced to retract and admit that they were 
wrong. The Sceptic Sainte-Beuve ad- 
mired his sincerity; Paul Bourget his 
frankness and uprightness; Lanson his 
profound humility. All have admired his 
virtues and all critics have been forced to 
admit his greatness as a writer. F. Strow- 
ski said that in spite of his enormous pro- 
duction as a writer, with Flaubert he 
was “the best prose writer of the Second 
Empire.” Sainte-Beuve, his _ bitter 
enemy, also added to the glory of 
Veuillot in recognizing him as “a jour- 
nalist of the greatest talent, an excellent 
prose writer, a vigorous, painter of 
reality.” 

On April 7, 1893, Louis Veuillot died 
in Paris. His life from the time of his 
conversion until his death was an in- 
cessant war against the enemies of the 
Church, a war waged with the pen. Yet 
peace reigned ever in his heart because 
he was making use of his talents to 
make known the cause of Christ. He 
was the apostle of Catholic journalism 
in France, just as Brownson was in the 
United States. He was the Precursor 
of our modern Catholic Action and a 
great writer of French prose. 








‘THE ARIAN HERESY 


Arianism Was a Rattonalistic Movement in 
Was Similar to Many Movements in 


A staxu was the first of the 
ereat heresies. There had been from the 


foundation of the Church at Pentecost 
A.D, 29* a mass of heretical movements 
filling the first three centuries. They 
had turned, nearly all of them, upon the 
nature of Christ. 


The effect of our Lord’s predication, 
and Personality, and miracles, but most 
of all of His resurrection, had been to 
move every one who had any faith at all 
in the wonder presented, to a conception 
of divine power running through the 
whole thing. 

Now the central tradition of the 
Church here, as in every other case of 
disputed doctrine, was strong and clear 
from the beginning. Our Lord was un- 
doubtedly a man. He had been born as 
men are born, He died as men die. He 
lived as a man and had been known as a 
man by a group of close companions and 
a very large number of men and women 
who had followed Him, and heard Him 
and witnessed His actions. 

But—said the Church—He was also 
God. God had come down to earth and 
had become Incarnate as a Man. He 
was not merely a man influenced by the 
Divinity, nor was He a Manifestation of 
the Divinity under the appearance of a 
man. He was at the same time fully God 
and fully Man. On that the central tra- 
dition of the Church never wavered. It 
is taken for granted from the beginning 
by those who have authority to speak. 

But a mystery is necessarily, because 
it is a mystery, incomprehensible ; there- 
fore man, being a reasonable being, is 
perpetually attempting to rationalize it. 
So it was with this mystery. One set 
would say Christ was only a man, though 
a man endowed with special powers. 
Another set, at the opposite extreme, 
would say He was a manifestation of the 
Divine. His human nature was a thing 
of illusion. They played the changes 
between those two extremes indefinitely. 

Well, the Arian heresy was, as it were, 
the summing up and conclusion: of all 





*For the discussion on the date of the 
Crucifixion, Resurrection and Pentecost I 
must refer my readers to Dr. Arundzen’s 
clear and learned work, Men and Manners 
in the Time of Christ. Sheed & Ward & 
Co. From the evidence, which has been 
fully examined, it is clear that the date is 
not earlier than 29 A.D. and may possibly 
be a few years later, while the most widely 
accepted traditional date is 33 A.D. 


By Hilaire Belioc 


these movements on the unorthodox side 
—that is, of all those movements which 
did not accept the full mystery of the 
two natures. 

Since it is very difficult to rationalize 
the union of the Infinite with the finite, 
since there is an apparent contradiction 
between the two terms, this final form 
into which the confusion of heresies 
settled down was a declaration that our 
Lord was as much of the Divine Essence 
as it was possible for a creature to be, but 
that He was none the less a creature. 
He was not the Infinite and Omnipotent 
God who must be of His nature one and 
indivisible, and could not (so they said) 
be at the same time a limited human 
being moving and having his being in the 
temporal sphere. 

Arianism (I will later describe the 
origin of the name) was willing to grant 
our Lord every kind of honor and maj- 
esty short of the full nature of the God- 
head. He was created (or, if people did 
not like the word “created” then “he 
came forth’) from the Godhead before 
all other effects thereof. Through Him 


_the world was created. He was granted 


(one might say paradoxically) all the 
divine attributes—except divinity. 
Essentially this movement sprang 
from exactly the same source as any 
other rationalistic movement from the 
beginning to our own time. It sprang 
from the desire to visualize clearly and 
simply something which is beyond the 
grasp of human vision and comprehen- 


‘sion, Therefore, although it began by 


giving to our Lord every possible honor 
and glory short of the actual Godhead, it 
would inevitably have led in the long 
run into mere unitarianism and the treat- 
ing of our Lord at last as a prophet and, 
however exalted, no more than a prophet. 


S all heresies necessarily breathe the 

air of the time in which they arise, 

and are necessarily a reflection of the 
philosophy of whatever non-Catholic 
ideas are prevalent at the moment they 
arise, Arianism spoke in the terms of its 
day. It did not begin as a similar move- 
ment would begin today by making our 
Lord a mere man and nothing else. Still 
less did it deny the supernatural as a 
whole. The time in which it arose 
(the years round about A.D. 300) was 
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a time in which all society took the super- 
natural for granted. But it spoke of our 
Lord as a Supreme Agent of God—a 
Demiurge—and regarded Him as the 
first and greatest of those emanations of 
the Central Godhead through which 
emanations the fashionable philosophy of 
the day got over the difficulty of recon- 
ciling the Infinite and simple Creator 
with a complex and finite universe. 


S° much for the doctrine and for what 
its rationalistic tendencies would 
have ended in had it conquered. It would 
have rendered the new religion some- 
thing like Mohammedanism or perhaps, 
seeing the nature of Greek and Roman 
Society, in something like an Oriental 
Calvinism. At any rate, what I have 
just set down was the state of this doc- 
trine so long as it flourished: a denial 
of Our Lord’s Godhead combined with 
an admission of all his other attributes. 
Now when we are talking of the older 
dead heresies we have to consider the 
spiritual and therefore social effects of 
them much more than their mere doc- 
trinal error, although that doctrinal error 
was the ultimate cause of all their 
spiritual and social effects. We have to 
do this because, when a heresy has been 
long dead, its savor is forgotten. The 
particular tone and unmistakable im- 
press which it stamped upon society 
being no longer experienced is non- 
existent for us, and it has to be resur- 
rected as it were by anyone who wants to 
talk true history. It would be impos- 
sible, short of an explanation of this 
kind, to make a Catholic from Berne to- 
day, a peasant from the neighborhood of 
Lourdes where Calvinism, once preva- 
lent, is now dead), to understand the 
savor and individual character of Cal- 
vinism as it still survives in Scotland 
and in sections of the United States. 
But we must try to realize this dead 
thing, because, until we understand its 
spiritual and therefore social savor, we 
cannot be said to know it really at all. 
Further, one must understand this 
savor or intimate personal character of 
the movement, and its individual effect 
on society, in order to understand its im- 
portance. There is no greater error in 
the whole range of bad history than 
imagining that doctrinal differences, be- 
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cause they are abstract and apparently 
insignificant, are not therefore of intense 
social effect. Tell a Chinaman today of 
the doctrinal quarrel of the Reformation, 
tell him that it was above all a denial of 
the doctrine of one visible church, and a 
denial of the special authority of its 
officers. That would be true. He would 
so far understand what happened at 
this Reformation as he might understand 
a mathematical statement. But would 
that make him understand the French 
Huguenots of today, the Prussian man- 
ner in war and politics, the nature of 
England and her past since Puritanism 
arose in that country? Would it make 
him understand the Orange Lodges or 
the morals and politics of, say, Mr. H. G. 
Wells or Mr. Bernard Shaw? Of course 
it would not! To give a man the history 
of tobacco, to give him the chemical for- 
mula (if there is such a thing) for nico- 
tine, is not to make him understand what 
is meant by the smell of tobacco and the 
effects of smoking it. So it is with 
Arianism. Merely to say that it was 
what it was doctrinally is to enunciate a 


formula, but not to give the thing itself. 

When Arianism arose it came upon a 
society which was officially Christian. 
The Roman Empire was one state from 
the Euphrates to the Atlantic and from 
the Sahara to the Scottish Highlands. It 
was ruled in monarchic fashion by the 
Commander-in-Chief or Commanders-in- 
Chief of the armies. The title for Com- 
mander-in-Chief was “Imperator” — 
whence we get our word Emperor—and 
therefore we talk of that State as the 
“Roman Empire.” What the emperor 
or associated emperors (there had been 
two of them according to the latest 
scheme, each with a coadjutor, making 
four, but these coalesced at last into one 
supreme head and unique emperor) de- 
clared themselves to be, that was the 
attitude of the empire officially as a 
whole. 

The emperors and therefore the whole 
official scheme dependent on them had 
been anti-Christian during the growth 
of the Catholic Church in the midst of 
Roman and Greek pagan society. For 
nearly 300 years they and the official 


scheme of that society had regarded the 
increasingly powerful Catholic Church 
as an alien and very dangerous menace 
to the traditions and therefore to the 
strength of the old Greek and Roman 
pagan world. The Church was, as it 
were, a state within a state, possessing 
her own supreme officials, the bishops, 
and its own organization of a highly 
developed and powerful kind. She was 
ubiquitous. She stood in strong contrast 
with the old world into which she had 
thrust herself. What would be the life 
of the one would be the death of the 
other. The old world defended itself 
through the action of the last pagan em- 
perors. They launched one final and 
very drastic persecution which failed. 

The Catholic cause was at first sup- 
ported by and at last openly joined by a 
man who conquered all other rivals and 
established himself as supreme monarch 
over the whole State, the Emperor Con- 
stantine the Great ruling Constanti- 
nople, the city which he had founded 
and called “New Rome.” After this the 
empire was officially Christian. 





PETER PORC 


Tux Life and Adventures of Peter 
Porcupine was the title of a pamphlet 
published in Philadelphia in 1796, by 
William Cobbett, the greatest of pam- 
phleteers. It is just a hundred years 
since Cobbett died, and it is fitting that 
he should be remembered now as a man 
who attained and used his mastery of 
the English language in the service of 
social liberty and justice. In the course 
of his polemics he rendered great ser- 
vice to Catholics and to Catholic ideals. 

He was born within a few miles of 
where this is being written, at an inn 
“The Jolly Farmer,” kept by his father 
in Farnham, Surrey, England. His 
father was a small farmer, who like his 
grandfather had been a day-laborer of 
the poorest sort, and had by frugality 
and industry gained a little education 
and prospered in his small way. Cobbett 
worked on the land from early child- 
hood, later as gardener at Farnham 
Castle, the medieval residence of the 
Bishops of Winchester and Waverley 
Abbey, the ruins of which mark the 
home of the first Cistercians in Eng- 
land, the “Waverley” of Walter Scott’s 
famous series of historical novels. Ad- 
joining Waverley is Moor Park where 
Dean Swift was librarian to Sir Wil- 


By G. C. Heseltine 


liam Temple, flirted with his bailiff’s 
daughter Stella whom he immortalized 
in his journal, and wrote the Battle of 
the Books and Tale of a Tub. It was 
a copy of Tale of a Tub, that master- 
piece of fighting English, that gave 
Cobbett his introduction to fighting 
literature. He went without his meal to 
pay three pence for this work when he 
trudged away from home, at fourteen 
years of age, to see the world for 
himself. He tells us how he read it in 
the shelter of a haystack and when he 
could no longer see, fell asleep there. 
But not before the book had, as he re- 
cords, “produced what I have always 
considered a sort of birth of intellect.” 


OBBETT never wrote prose like 
Swift—he used his fists where 
Swift used a rapier. But he was none 
the less effective and he lived to no less 
good purpose for that. If the Tale of a 
Tub had done no,more than inspire 
Cobbett, Swift had not lived in vain. 
After further attempts at straying 
from home, trying to enlist in the navy 
and being immured in a lawyer’s office 
in London, like a lark in a rat-trap, for 
some months, Cobbett joined the army 
and he was forthwith sent on service to 


UPINE 


North America. It was in the Bay of 
Fundy that he lost the Tale of a Tub. 


E was something phenomenal as a 

soldier, for he rose to be Sergeant- 
Major in a couple of years. After serv- 
ing some six years in New Brunswick 
he returned to England and obtained 
his discharge from the Army. He did 
this in order to bring charges of whole- 
sale corruption against the officers of his 
regiment, little knowing that they were 
typical of the whole army of his day and 
that his prospects of seeing justice done 
were hopeless. He soon realized that by 
bringing the charges at all, well-founded 
though they were, he had made his own 
country too dangerous for him to live 
in. He fled to France and learned 
French thoroughly. Then, when Eng- 
land and France fell to war, he sought 
the shelter of America. 

He had a foundation of respect for the 
American people. His father, from 
whom he had imbibed democratic prin- 
ciples, had sympathized with the Ameri- 
cans during the War of Independence, 
and young Cobbett recalls that the first 
time he heard Washington’s name was 
when that great general’s health was 
drunk by a company of English farmers, 
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during supper after a hop-fair. So he 
fled to the “free country,” where he 
stayed some seven and a half years. 

He began to earn his living by teach- 
ing English to French emigrés driven 
out by the Revolution. As he had writ- 
ten a book on Arithmetic to help his 
work as an instructor in the army, so 
he now wrote a famous Grammar for 
teaching English to the French, Le 
Tuteur Anglais. This continued to sell 
well for half a century after his death. 

But Cobbett did not take kindly to 
the Philadelphians nor they to him. We 
must not omit to add that his character 
was not of the most amiable. Trucu- 
lent and pugnacious would be mild 
words for it, though we must set against 
this common estimate the fact that any 
man who makes a vigorous and uncom- 
promising stand for his principles, 
however sound, just and wise they may 
be, will make a host of enemies and be 
none too popular with his fellows. 
Nevertheless, he earned a fairly com- 
fortable living in America “this country 
is good for getting money, that is to 
say, if a person is industrious and en- 
terprising.” The Philadelphians, how- 
ever, he describes as “a cheating, sly, 
roguish gang.” 

In the course of one of his lessons to 
a Frenchman, a controversy arose over 
a newspaper article, an address of wel- 
come to Dr. Joseph Priestley the famous 


Unitarian divine and the pioneer of 


modern chemistry, the discoverer of 
oxygen. Priestley was another vigor- 
ous, independent-minded man, a York- 
shireman and a great controversialist. 
His political leanings were democratic 
and therefore sympathetic with the 
French revolution then in full swing. 


The British fear of the French at that- 


time and the fear of democratic move- 
ments in general, led to a violent 
antipathy to such independent and 
original-minded men as Priestley. The 
governing classes fostered this antipathy 
amongst the masses—‘“‘he thinks too 
much, such men are dangerous!” So 
Priestley who had defended the colonies 
in the War of Independence, now a vic- 
tim of persecution and mob violence, 
also fled to America. 


UT Cobbett, although he was later 
to be the most truculent of reform- 
ers and uncompromisingly “against the 
Government,” was at this time “a true 
blue Englishman,” only recently a sol- 
dier. Especially in America did he re- 
sent criticism of his country and defend 
her ardently. This American welcoming 
of Priestley, the exiled rebel, was to 
Cobbett an iusult to his country and he 
wrote a vigorous tract about it. Thus 
did he begin his career as a political 
pamphleteer. 
We may observe that just as his 
political activities began in support of 
the established order and later became 


most effective for reform, so for the 
same reason, did he oppose Catholic 
Emancipation in these early days and 
later became a most ardent advocate of 
religious freedom, and a_ masterly 
protagonist for the Catholic Church, 
though he never became a Catholic. 

It was not long before his vigorous, 
pungent, and abusive writing made him 
numerous enemies. It also sold his 
pamphlets. His uncompromising stand 
on his principles and his exacting sense 
of justice, made any sort of parley or 
peace-making with him almost impos- 
sible. It needed some courage in 
printers, publishers and booksellers to 
handle his work, especially in a town 
that was violently anti-British. But the 
prospect of making money out of him 
overcame their fears and even their 
strong anti-British scruples. 


T was not long before there was a 

violent epidemic of polemical pam- 
phlets, chiefly Cobbett against the rest. 
His enemies, stung by his personal at- 
tacks, replied in the same strain. Stories 
were circulated about his life, rumors 
that he was in the pay of the British 
Government, and so forth. Eventually 
he replied with The Life and Adventures 
of Peter Porcupine, a name given him by 
an attacking reviewer, which he thank- 
fully took to himself. It is a lively and 
excellent story of his life to that date, 
with an abusive and devastating attack 
on his publisher, Bradford. He opened 
his own shop, in spite of threats to burn 
it down—openly defied the Philadel- 
phians with portraits of King George 
III and insults to Benjamin Franklin, 
the national hero. His boldness and 
courage won the day and his fame 
spread wider than ever. The astute 
Talleyrand, exiled (!) from France, 
tried to buy him over to the French re- 
publican cause. But whatever his views, 


Cobbett was never for sale, as the Brit-: 


ish Government also found when they 
tried to buy his services on his return 
to his home. 

Inevitably, he made America too hot 
to hold him. Although he transferred 
his activities to New York, libel actions, 
attacks on the judiciary, and on the 
popular quack Dr. Rush, culminated in 
his being fined and nearly deported. He 
could not continue in America for 
much longer unless he became 
naturalized and gave up his British 
citizenship, which was the last thing in 
the world he would do. He wrote his 
farewell to the American people: 

“When people care not two straws 
for each other, ceremony at parting is 
mere grimace; and as I have long felt 
the most perfect indifference with re- 
gard to a vast majority of those whom 
I now address, I shall spare myself the 
trouble of a ceremonious farewell. Let 
me not, however, depart from you with 
indiscriminating contempt. If no man 





ever had so many and such malignant 
foes, no one ever had more friends, and 
those more kind, more sincere, and more 
faithful. If I have been unjustly vilified 
by some, others have extolled me far 
beyond my merits; if the savages of the 
city have scared my children in the 
cradle, those children have, for their 
father’s sake, been soothed and caressed 
by the affectionate, the gentle, the gen- 
erous inhabitants of the country, under 
whose roofs I have spent some of the 
happiest hours of my life. 

“Thus and thus, Americans, will | 
ever speak of you. In a very little time, 
I shall be beyond the reach of your 
friendship, or your malice; beyond the 
hearing of your commendations or your 
curses ; but being out of your power will 
alter neither my sentiments nor my 
work, As I have never spoken any- 
thing but truth to you, so I will never 
speak anything but truth of you: the 
heart of a Briton revolts at emulation 
in baseness; and though you have as a 
nation treated me most ungratefully and 
unjustly, I scorn to repay you with in- 
gratitude and injustice. 

“To my friends, who are also the real 
friends of America, I wish that peace 
and happiness which virtue ought to 
ensure, but which, I greatly fear, they 
will not find; and as to my enemies, I 
can wish them no severer scourge than 
that which they are preparing for them- 
selves and their country. With this | 
depart for my native land, where neither 
the moth of Democracy, nor the rust 
of Federalism doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not, with impunity, break 
through and steal five thousand dollars 
at a time.” 


HE last phrase is apparently a ref- 
ence to the fine of 5,000 dollars he 
was made to pay for a libel. 

On his return to England Cobbett re- 
fused flattering offers for his services on 
behalf of the Government. He pre- 
ferred to support the Government on 
his own pay, in his own way. And part 
of that way, in the beginning, lay in 
opposing Catholic Emancipation, which 
some of his Government friends pro- 
posed and supported. 

After a few years political activity 
in London, Cobbett, who had very clear 
and sound notions on family life, bought 
himself a farm where his young family 
could be reared as he had been. Of his 
farming and his agricultural experi- 
ments and fame, we can say little here 
except that it proved him a champion 
of the best sort of rural life, the family 
farm, and of the ideals of peasantry and 
rural craftsmanship as a basis for 4 
sound civilization offsetting the more 
ephemeral and go-getting industrial en- 
terprises. In all this he would have been 
at one with the best efforts of Catholic 
thought in this direction today. 

-It was not long before Cobbett’s sense 
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of justice turned his political sympathies 
from the Tory governing classes to the 
working classes who were being 
sweated in the new form of slavery that 
had come into being with the develop- 
ment of power-machinery. Back in 
England he saw more clearly the cor- 
ruption of the electoral system, and be- 
came the sworn enemy of all place- 
seekers and political jobbers. He stood 
for Parliament and supported others, on 
a slogan of “no bribery” and a pledge 
never to receive any public money. Be- 
fore long he was an avowed Radical. On 
such questions as the abolition of the 
slave trade, he was opposed to Wilber- 
force, not because he wanted to keep 
the iniquitous business going, but be- 
cause he was more concerned to end the 
oppression of English slaves in the 
factories at home, whose sufferings 
were ignored by Wilberforce, good man 
that he was. Wilberforce and his kind 
feared to give the poor economic justice, 
lest their own status be imperilled there- 
by. Cobbett never thought for his own 
sake when charity and justice were in 
question. 

So, gradually, he came to see that to 
deny religious freedom and _ social 
justice to Catholics was equally wrong. 
He enquired into the Catholic case, first 
in Ireland and then generally, and he 
saw that justice was most emphatically 
on the Catholic side. He was never con- 
cerned with Catholic doctrine as such, 
and never likely to become a Catholic. 
But he could not stand by and see 
Catholics or anyone else persecuted for 
conscience’ sake. Moreover, politically, 
his fight for Catholic Emancipation was 
bound up with his fight against the 
Anglican clergy, because of their sine- 
cures and the heavy burden on agricul- 
ture of the tithes on which the parsons 
lived. He was also violently opposed to 
the Nonconformists, not only because 
they dissented from the established 
church but because he saw nothing but 
bigotry in their claim for religious free- 
dom for themselves whilst denying it to 
Catholics. 


T was whilst he was planning a His- 

tory of England that he came across 
Lingard’s History — written by that 
great Catholic Scholar as a corrective 
to the prevailing and only histories in 
which the facts of the Reformation and 
pre-Reformation condition of England 
were unscrupulously garbled. Lingard 
was a careful and truthful scholar who 
went to original sources for his informa- 
tion. Cobbett knew at once the honesty 
and historical value of what he read. 
His projected History of England be- 
came instead a History of the Protestant 
Reformation, He saw the spoliation of 
the Church by Henry VIII and the en- 
richment of his favorites by the de- 
Struction of the monasteries, as the 
beginning of the corrupt system of 


wealth and privilege which was the 
core of the political system which he was 
fighting. 

The History of the Protestant Re- 
formation states the Catholic case with 
admirable charity and force. Cobbett 
exposes with facts and figures the rob- 
bery and violence, cruelty and dis- 
honesty, of the attack on the Church. 
He demonstrates the dishonesty of the 
Protestant historians beyond denial. 
He shows that “Good Queen Bess” was 
not less, but more, ““Bloody” than Mary; 


eV_Vu[u__ _ zz os 
Nocturne 
By J. Corson Miller 


I WALKED among hushed flowers 
and trees, 
The wind was still, the sky was 
clear; 
It seemed the night, in softened 
mood, 
Blessed me with hands that held 
me dear. 








Here, far from lands where chaos 
ruled, 
And men died, conquered by de- 
spair, 
The moon in sumptuousness arose, 
Its beauty splendid as a prayer. 


I said, in such a spot as this, 
’Tis fit that only peace should reign; 
Here Nature rightfully excludes 
The shapes of sorrow, strife and 
pain. 


And then I stopped—my feet seemed 
chained, 
My eyes, too, were no longer free; 
I saw the bright leaves newly wet 
With dew—I saw an olive tree. 


I heard a Voice—it whispered “Son, 

Look, tears are dripping from the 
bough; 

There was a night I prayed for you, 

With bloody sweat upon My 
brow.” 


lee 


and so to him she is “Bloody Queen 
Bess.” In the course of his narrative he 
defends many features of Catholic dis- 
cipline, such as the celibacy of the clergy 
—showing how it avoided at least the 
excessive nepotism of the Anglican 
clergy of his day, and he gives the in- 
stance of a Bishop placing his own and 
his wife’s relatives into fat livings to 
the tune of no less than twenty-four, 
with eight high offices to ten of them! 
This history by Cobbett was naturally 
condemned as bad history, if good po- 
lemics, because Cobbett was not a his- 
torian, but the fact of the matter is that 


apart from quite a small number of items 
of no great moment (noted by the emi- 
nent scholar Cardinal Gasquet in his 
edition of Cobbett’s History), the work 
is remarkably accurate and sound and 
of real historical merit. 

We can hardly be surprised that Cob- 
bett, having come into such close con- 
tact with the Church and served her so 
well, should come to think with the 
Church on many matters of morals and 
social philosophy. He was particularly 
sound and vigorous on family life, and 
therefore an uncompromising opponent 
of Parson Malthus and those who sought 
to limit the families of the poor. His 
Cottage Economy and Advice to Young 
Men are masterpieces of homely wis- 
dom. His immortal Rural Rides de- 
scribes his extensive journeys through 
the rural England of his day, with keen 
insight and shrewd emphatic observa- 
tion on the topographical, agricultural, 
social, political and domestic conditions 
he encountered. 


S the Reform agitation grew more 
and more widespread and threaten- 
ing, the Government began to use more 
repressive measures. That made Cobbett 
fight harder than ever for liberty and 
he became a figure of central importance 
on the side of the poor and the political 
reformers. Riots broke out. Cobbett 
was a marked man. In 1817 he fled 
again to America. He made no attempt 
to take part in American affairs, but 
went first to an inn on Long Island and 
then to a farm, Hyde Park, North 
Hempstead. It was here that he wrote 
the History of the Last Hundred Days 
of English Freedom. For the Americans 
he wrote The American Gardener in 
the hope that they would improve their 
gardens. He noticed drinking as their 
worst vice and said, “there is no remedy 
but the introduction of beer .... Beer 
does not kill. It does not eat out the 
vitals and take the color from the Cheek 
; ” Here he was referring to small 
beer of his day, brewed as he so well 
describes in his Cottage Economy and 
not the compound of the chemical 
breweries of today. He was fond of his 
farm at Hyde Park and might have 
stayed in America much longer had not 
the house been burned down. He re- 
turned to England with the bones of 
Tom Paine, to give them a shrine that 
would make amends for his former con- 
demnation of that author of The Rights 
of Man. 

Cobbett was elected to Parliament 
towards the close of his life. He died in 
June 1835 and was buried in the church- 
yard of Farnham with his forebears. He 
is to be remembered and honored as a 
man of high principles and great 
courage, who in fighting for justice for 
the poor and oppressed, served su- 
premely well both his fellowmen and the 
Faith he never knew. 
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POPE HAS NO JURISDICTION OVER DAMNED 


The enclosed clipping from The Daily Mirror says: 
“When Michelangelo painted the world’s most famous pic- 
ture, ‘The Last Judgment, in the Vatican, he delineated the 
features of a Cardinal, whom he disliked, on a suffering 
soul in Hell. When the painting was unveiled, all Rome 
hastened to see it and laughed at the trick Michelangelo had 
played on the prelate. The latter implored the Pope to com- 
mand the artist to erase his countenance from the damned 
spirit. His Holiness replied: ‘If Michelangelo had placed 
you in Purgatory, I could have had you removed. I have no 
power over Hell. There you will have to remain.” Is it 
possible that a Pope could have made such a remark ?— 
L. E. P., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


We do not know whether this alleged remark is authentic 
or not, but we have no great difficulty in acknowledging its 
possibility and its probability. Many Popes had the gift of 
humor. Perhaps the Cardinal was not a particular friend 
of the Pope, either. The alleged remark of the Pope, when 
viewed objectively, illustrates in a humorous vein the true 
Catholic doctrine. The Pope has no power over Hell. 
Strictly speaking, the Pope has no jurisdiction over the souls 
in Purgatory, for his jurisdiction is limited to the faithful 
on earth. But when the Pope grants indulgences in favor 
of the souls in Purgatory, he applies them by way of suf- 
frage; that is, he grants them with the confident hope that 
Christ, Whose Vicar he is, will accept them in the name of 
the Church, and apply them to the souls in Purgatory. 


POWER OF STATE TO INFLICT CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Our Lord said, “Thou Shalt Not Kill!” But in the Sep- 
tember, 1934, issue of Tue Sicn, page 89, you stated that 
the Creator had committed to the State the authority to take 
life. What proof is there for your statement? I have never 
felt that capital punishment and the Commandment agreed. 
But I believe that life imprisonment, which is a more terrible 
punishment, may justly be inflicted by the State—W. B., 
Batpwin, N. Y. 


The right of the public authority to take human life in 
the case of public malefactors is derived from common sense 
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and the implied teaching of the New Testament. It is gen- 
erally recognized as lawful for a private citizen to defend 
his life against an unjust aggressor, even to the point of 
killing him, if necessary. Now, the State or public au- 
thority has the same power in regard to public malefactors, 
in order to preserve the public good of the community. Such 
killing, after a fair trial has been given the accused, is not 
murder but justifiable homicide. 

The New Testament assumes that the State has the power 
to inflict the death penalty on criminals. St. Paul speaks 
of the prince, or the public authority, as “God’s minister to 
thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, fear, for 
he beareth not the sword [symbol of the death penalty] in 
vain. For he is God’s minister, an avenger to execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil (Rom 13:4). (See also John 19:10, 
11; Acts 15:11.) 

The Catechism of the Council of Trent says: “This pro- 
hibition [Thou Shalt Not Kill] does not apply to the civil 
magistrate, to whom is entrusted the power of life and 
death, by the legal and judicious exercise of which he pun- 
ishes the guilty and protects the innocent. The use of the 
civil sword, when wielded by the hand of justice, far from 
involving the crime of murder, is an act of paramount obedi- 
ence to this Commandment which prohibits murder. The end 
of the Commandment is the preservation and security of 
human life, and to the attainment of this end the punish- 
ments inflicted by the civil magistrate, who is the legitimate 
avenger of crime, naturally tend, giving security to life by 
repressing outrage and violence.” 

You say that life imprisonment, though a “more terrible 
punishment” may lawfully be inflicted by the State on 
criminals. Logically, you ought to admit that the State 
may also lawfully inflict the death penalty, for if it may 
inflict the greater, it ought also be lawful for the State to 
inflict the less. 


SATAN NEVER IN HEAVEN: ETERNITY OF GOD 


(1) If Heaven is perfection, and Lucifer was once in 
Heaven, how was it possible for him to fall into sin and to 
be cast out of Heaven? (2) Is the human mind capable of 
comprehending the mystery of how God always was and 
always will be, other than by stating that He is omnipotent? 
—E. A. C., West Newton, Mass. 


(1) This question was answered in substance in the 
February, 1935, issue of THE SiGNn, page 411. Lucifer, or 
Satan, was never in Heaven, that is, in the state of super- 
natural beatitude. One of the properties of supernatural 
beatitude is that it can never be lost. The just, both angels 
and men, shall go into “eternal life” (Matt. 25 46). (2) The 
human mind, not only by its native power, but even with 
assistance of divine grace, cannot fully comprehend the 
mystery of God. If the human mind could fathom the nature 
of God, then the Divine Being would cease to be mysterious. 
But this is impossible.. Though neither angels nor men can 
ever fully comprehend God, they can arrive at a certain 
degree of knowledge concerning Him. As St. Paul says: 
“we see through a glass, darkly,” while we walk in this 
world “by faith.” In the next life we shall “see Him, face 
to face.” We arrive at a knowledge of the perfections of 
God by way of analogy and negation. For example, God 
must have all the perfections of His creatures without their 
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limitations ; and whatever of good there is in creatures must 
be in God in a higher and more eminent sense. Existence 
is a good, but with creatures there was a time when they had 
no existence ; but with God there was never a beginning, nor 
will there ever be an end. In other words, He is eternal. 


HOPE OF SALVATION FOR SINNERS 


Is there any hope of salvation for the following: am 
apostate Catholic, an atheist, a Protestant who divorces and 
remarries, and any other person who lives a bad life. All 
these parties claim that they are not doing anything wrong.— 
F. B., DAvENPoRT, Iowa. 


There is hope of salvation for all sinners, provided they 
do penance for their sins and begin a new life. Christ our 
Lord died on the cross for all mankind, that He might save 
them from everlasting punishment. His ordinary grace is 
given to all, that they might be saved. True, this grace is 
not always corresponded with, but no sinner will ever be able 
to say that he never had a chance. If he is saved, he is 
saved because he corresponded with the grace of God; if he 
is lost, he is lost because he refused to cooperate with God’s 
grace. Hence, the necessity of constant prayer, that all men 
might profit by the gracious invitations of divine Mercy, 
which in this world is ever ready to save those who sin- 
cerely wish to be saved. Of course, God will save no man 
against his will. 


LAW OF MEEKNESS SUPPLANTS LAW OF REVENGE 


A Protestant friend holds that the Bible contradicts itself. 
In one place it says “love your enemies,” and in another “an 
eye for an eye.” Will you please explain this contradiction? 
—E. A. F., Braprorp, Mass. 


There is no contradiction here, but rather a more perfect 
manner of acting. Under the Old Law it was prescribed 
that one who injured his neighbor was to be visited with 
the same kind of punishment: “you have heard that it hath 
been said, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth” (Matt. 
5:38; Ex. 21-24). This kind of retaliation was just, but it 
was not always exercised in a just manner. Christ promul- 
gated a more perfect code, in which He counselled that 
those who had been injured should avoid a revengeful spirit 
and cultivate a patient and forgiving attitude instead: “But 
I say to you not to resist evil, but if one strike thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other” (ibid.). St. Thomas says 
that “these and similar precepts are always to be observed i 
the mind, in the sense that a man should be prepared not to re- 
sist or defend himself. Yet at times we have to do the con- 
trary for the sake of the common good, even, it may be, for 
the good of those whom we resist.” 


PRIESTS VISITING RELATIVES: MARRIED PRIESTS 


(1) May a priest from another diocese stay with his rela- 
tives and say Mass in one of the city churches? (2) I was 
told that priests in some of the dioceses of the U. S. are al- 
lowed to marry. They said that it was allowed by the Pope. 
This is news to me. Is it the truth?—J. H. 


(1) A visiting priest may say Mass in a church other 
than the one to which he is attached, with permission of 
the rector or pastor. He may also stay with his relatives. 
Religious men and women are generally advised to stay in 
their nearest monastery or convent, but these are not always 
to be had. (2) Catholic priests of most Eastern Catholic | 
Churches are allowed to marry before their ordination to 
the priesthood, not afterward. These Catholics are called 
Uniates, that is, united in faith and obedience to the Roman 
Pontiff. Their discipline in regard to marriage is different 
from the Latin Church, and it is perfectly lawful. Celibacy 
is a church law, not a divine law. An interesting article on 
Eastern or Uniate Churches appeared in February, 1935, 
issue of Tue SicNn, page 435 et seq. A pamphlet which 





describes the practices of Eastern Catholics in greater detail 
may be obtained from The International Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, 407 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., for eight cents. 


SACRILEGIOUS COMMUNION: CLANDESTINE MARRIAGES 


(1) What is meant by a sacrilegious communion? (2) 
Some Catholics are trying to make themselves believe that 
up to ten years ago it was legal for a Catholic to marry be- 
fore a justice of the peace, and only for the last ten years was 
it required by the Church that they marry before a priest. 
Please explain.—M. A. F., New York, N. Y. 


(1) Sacrilege is a sin by which some sacred thing, person, 
place, or rite, is violated or profaned. The worthy reception 
of Holy Communion demands that the soul be in the state 
of grace, since it is a sacrament of the living, or for those 
only who are in the state of grace. Therefore, to receive 
Holy Communion when conscious of being in the state of 
mortal sin is to commit an awful sacrilege because the 
Blessed Sacrament is the most sacred of all sacred things. 
He who receives Holy Communion sacrilegiously “eateth and 
drinketh judgment to himself, not discerning the Body of 
the Lord” (J Cor. 11:29). 

(2) It was always illegal and sinful for Catholics to marry 
anyone before a justice of the peace and a heretical minister 
in this country. The Council of Trent in the sixteenth 
century decreed that Catholics must marry before their pastor 
and witnesses. This Decree, Tametsi, was not promulgated 
everywhere in this country. Where it was promulgated, 
Catholics who violated it contracted invalidly; where it was 
not promulgated they contracted illegally and sinfully, but 
not invalidly, at least on the score of clandestinity. In order 
to bring uniformity in this matter, Pope Pius X on April 
19, 1908, published the Decree, Ne Temere, which required 
for validity that Catholics must marry before an authorized 
priest and at least two witnesses. This has been the gen- 
eral law ever since. 


COMMUNION UNDER A FORM OF BREAD ONLY 


I have been bothered for years by the following question: 
at the Last Supper Christ said, “Take ye and eat, for this is 
My Body, which is given for you.” And He also took the 
wine, and gave it to His disciples, saying, “Drink ye all of 
this, for this is My Blood of the New Testament which shall 
be shed for many unto the remission of sins. Do this for a 
commemoration of Me.” We receive only His Body. Are we 
going to be saved? Of course, we shall be saved, but what 
I mean is that in a sermon a priest said: “a church law can 
be changed, but not the laws that were made by Christ.” 
Is it not a law made by Christ that we should drink His 
Blood? I never have. The priests on the altar do, but never 
the laity. Will you please explain this—D. F., RIDGEFIELD, 
Conn. 

Your difficulty arises from the lack of correct knowledge 
about the Holy Eucharist. The Catholic faith teaches that 
the Holy Eucharist is the living Christ; that His Body and 
His Blood, soul and divinity, are present, whole and entire, 
under both forms, and under each form (of bread and wine), 
and under each part of both forms. In other words, the 
living Christ is received, whole and entire, under both 
species, and under each species. Therefore, when a person 
receives Holy Communion under the species of bread, he re- 
ceives the Body and Blood of Christ. The same is true if 
he were to receive only under the species of wine. There- 
fore, you have never been denied any part of the living Christ 
when receiving Holy Communion under the form of bread. 

Christ commanded the apostles and their successors to 
offer the sacrifice of the Mass under both forms of bread 
and wine. But this command does not affect the laity, who 
participate in the sacrifice. Our Lord revealed that the 
same effects would follow from receiving the Eucharist 
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under the form of bread only, as under both forms: “if any- 
one eat this bread he shall live forever . . . the bread which 
I shall give is My flesh for the life of the world .. . he 
who eateth this bread shall live forever.” (Read the entire 
sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel.) 

The manner of the dispensation of the Eucharist to the 
laity is within the legitimate jurisdiction of the Church. She 
has modified her discipline in this regard during the cen- 
turies. In the beginning the faithful received under both 
torms. 
Huss, Luther and Calvin, the Church commanded that the 
Eucharist must be received only under the form of bread. 
The heretics taught that it must be received under both 


forms. 
HUSBAND MARRYING WIFE’S SISTER 


Is a husband allowed to marry the sister of his deceased 
wife?—J. D., STaTEN IsLAND, N. Y. 


The impediment of affinity arises from a valid marriage 
and nullifies marriage between a husband and the blood re- 
lations of his wife to the second degree of the indirect line, 
and in every degree of the direct line. Thus, by virtue of 
this impediment a husband may not marry the mother or 
sister or niece of his deceased wife. The impediment affects 
the wife in the same way in regard to the blood relations of 
her deceased husband. However, a dispensation is some- 
times granted for good reasons from the impediment in the 
indirect line, e.g., to allow a surviving partner of a valid 
marriage to marry the sister or brother of the deceased part- 
ner. Dispensations are never granted in the direct line. 


INDULGENCES ATTACHED TO ROSARY AND STATIONS 


Is it necessary to receive Holy Communion daily in order 
to gain the plenary indulgences attached to the recitation of 
the Rosary before the Blessed Sacrament and the Stations 
of the Cross?—N. C.; W. A., New York, N. Y. 


The indulgence attached to the recitation of five decades 
of the Rosary, in a church or chapel where the Blessed 
Sacrament is reserved, is granted on condition that one re- 
ceive the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Communion. It 
does not require daily Communion. It is not required to re- 
ceive these Sacraments in order to gain the plenary indul- 
gence attached to the Stations of the Cross. All that is re- 
quired to gain the latter indulgence is movement from Station 
to Station, and meditation on the Passion of our Lord ac- 
cording to one’s ability. 


STATIONS OF CROSS DURING EXPOSITION 


Is there any objection to making the Stations of the Cross 
while the Blessed Sacrament is exposed? If so, why?— 
H. M. A., New York, N. Y. 


The purpose of exposition of the Blessed Sacrament is to 
attract the worship and prayers of the faithful to the Person 
of our Lord in the Sacrament. Hence, any other act of de- 
votion, however good and laudable, which draws one away 
from the Blessed Sacrament during exposition, seems to be 
unbecoming. Of course, there is no prohibition of the Sta- 
tions during this time, but the logic of the occasion demands 
that the Way of the Cross be performed after adoration of 
the Blessed Sacrament. 


CHARITY OR JUSTICE 


A has many debts, yet dispenses charity. B says that A 
has no right to do this, because she is giving away to others 
what really belongs to those she is owing. Who is right?— 
R. K. W., Loursv1tte, Ky. 


There is an old saying: “be just before you are generous.” 
In the order of values charity is a more excellent virtue than 
justice, but justice binds more strictly than charity. Because 
one is a debtor, however, it does not follow that he may not 


Later on, in order to combat the heresies of John- 





dispense charity. The answer to the question would depend 
on the relative necessities, and their kind—spiritual or cor. 
poral, etc., of the needy persons and the creditor. Thus, to 
contribute money to the relief of a man or family in extreme 
physical need would outweigh the obligation of paying a debt 
to a creditor who is well off. Moreover, a creditor is not 
the owner of his debtor’s property, so long as it remains in 
the latter’s possession. All the creditor has is a claim or 
right to his debt, or its equivalent. 


NAILED FEET OF CHRIST 


I am enclosing a clipping from a Boston newspaper, 
which says that “the idea that the feet of our Saviour were 
nailed to the cross seems to be kept alive chiefly by popular 
literature . . . Art productions have also perpetuated the 
error. St. John records (xx, 20) the appearance of Jesus 
to the disciples, and relates that Jesus ‘showed them His 
hands and His side.” Thomas was asked to relieve his 
doubts by examining the Master’s hands and side (verses 
24-27), but there was no mention of the feet being wounded 
and scarred. Historians claim that it was not customary 
during this period for the feet of executed persons to be 
nailed to the cross—only the hands were nailed, and this 
added to the torture of the person, as the weight of the body 
hung on the nailed hands.”—Would you be kind enough to 
answer and explain this item?—A. L. M., CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


This item appeared in “Keeping Up With the World” 
Department of Collier’s, issue of April 21st, 1934. It seems 
that it is going the rounds. We answered it in the June 
issue, 1934, to the effect that the opinion that Christ’s feet 
were not nailed to the cross was a logical, but false, con- 
clusion from the major premise, that what is not explicitly 
stated in the Bible is not true. 

Rev. Francis J. Connell, C. SS. R., wrote to THE Sicy, 
saying that he answered Mr. Foster of Collier’s and pointed 
out the falsity of his opinion in these words: “First, the 
words of Christ to His disciples after His resurrection, as 
related in the Gospel of St. Luke (24:39), were ‘see my 
hands and feet, that it is I myself, etc.’ Now from St. John’s 
Gospel it would appear that the ‘seeing’ to which He re- 
ferred meant ‘see the wounds of the nails.’ The doubting 
Thomas demanded a proof of the reality of the risen body 
and of its identity with the body of his Master, that he 
see in the hands ‘the print of the nails,’ and Christ acquiesced 
to this demand by inviting the disciple to ‘see my hands’ 
(John 20:25-37). From this close parallelism it is surely 
lawful to infer that ‘see my feet’ refers to the wounds made 
by the nails of the crucifixion in our Lord’s feet. 

“Second, Psalm XXI (XXII in King James’ version) 
contains the verse (17 and 16) ‘they have dug (pierced in 
King James’ version) my hands and feet.’ Catholics and 
many Protestants likewise regard this Psalm as a prophetic 
description of the Passion of the Messias; and indeed no 
one can deny that there is a remarkable similarity between 
the sufferings detailed in this Psalm and the torments en- 
dured by Christ. In the prophetic interpretation this verse 
would naturally refer to the transfixion of Christ’s feet by 
the nails of the cross. 

“If everyone does not admit these proofs as absolutely 
convincing, it must be granted that they have at least 
probable force, so that it is incorrect to state that there 
is no biblical authority for the belief in question.” 

Msgr. Poelzl, in his excellent study of The Passion and 
Glory of Christ, says that crucifixion was not a Jewish 
but a pagan method of execution. With the Jews men 
who had been stoned to death were hanged on a gibbet 
(Deut. 21:21-23), but when the Romans crucified anyone 
they nailed him to the cross. “After our Lord’s body was 
securely bound to the cross, He was moreover nailed to it. 
The Latin word ‘to crucify’ and the reports of early authors 
make it quite certain that large nails were driven through 
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both hands and feet, and there is no evidence at all to sup- 
port the assertion that the hands alone were nailed, and the 
feet merely bound. On the contrary, the testimony of the 
earliest ecclesiastical writers proves conclusively that our 
Lord’s hands and feet were nailed to the cross, as had been 
foretold by the Prophet (Ps. 21:17), and as is quite evident 
from St. Luke’s Gospel (24:39-40), where our Lord’s words 
and actions show plainly that on His feet as well as on His 
hands were wounds caused by nails.” (Pages 213-214). 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


K.C.M., Norwich, Conn.; J.J.B., Jamaica, N. Y.; C.R.C., 
Brighton, Mass.; M.H.P., Natick, Mass.; A.S., Irvington, 
N.J.;S.M.E., Vineland, N. J.; C.B., Freeport, N. Y.; F.M.B., 
East Orange, N. J.; M.W.H.A., Pittsburgh, Pa; J.D., Wake- 
field, Mass.; J.L.P., Washington, D. C.; M.N., New York, 
N. Y.; H.D.G., Yonkers, N. Y.; M.W.S., Rouses Point, N. Y.; 
MJ.E.P., Rye, N. Y.; J.G.R., Brooklyn, N. Y.; C.A.K., 
Newark, N. J.; E.A.F., East Hampton, N. Y.; M.R.L.S., 
Corning, N. Y.; M.T.M., Huntington, N. Y.; L.E.W., Oil 
City, Pa.; C.G., Quincy, Mass.; M.H., New York, N. Y.; 
M.F.W., Ballston Lake, N. Y.; L.G., Two Rivers, Wis.; 
A.C.B., Overlea, Md.; M.A.L., Buffalo, N. Y.; M.C.H., Pitts- 
field, Mass.; M.C.F., Hannibal, Mo.; A.S., Ossining, N. Y.; 
L.W., Princeton, Ind. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Our Blessed Mother, St. Rita, St. Joseph, Little Flower, 
C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa.; Sacred Heart, E.L., New York, 
N. Y.; St. Anthony, M.T.T., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Sacred 
Heart, M.H.P., Natick, Mass.; St. Anthony, E.B., Dunkirk, 
N. Y.; Sacred Heart, C.B., Freeport, N. Y.; St. Anna, M.M.F., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Poor Souls, Sacred Heart, Mother of Per- 
petual Help, M.W.H.A., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sacred Heart, J.D., 
Wakefield, Mass. ; St. Theresa, J.B.J., Louisville, Ky.; Sacred 
Heart, M.E.K., Brighton, Mass.; Sacred Heart, M.H.W., 
Kearny, N. J.; St. Joseph, M.C.F., Napoleon, Ohio; Infant 
Jesus of Prague, Union City, N. J.; Sacred Heart, M.C.T., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Souls in Purgatory, T.R., San Francisco, 
Cal.; Poor Souls, M.D.S., Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Anthony, 
M.C.B., Harrison, N. J.; St. Anthony, J.M., Harrison, N. J.; 
Sacred Heart, A.L.M., Malden, Mass.; A.M., Irvington, 
N. Y.; M.F.M., Philadelphia, Pa.; S.M.B., Auburn, N. Y. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—lIn reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THE Sicn has prepared 
a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch of 
his life it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession 
of this Apostle who has been for centuries styled 
“Helper in Cases Despaired Of.’ Copies of the 
pamphlets are 10c. each or 15 for $1. 

















Christina of Sweden 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I read in your July issue your answer to the question— 
“What is the Church’s attitude toward Queen Christina of 
Sweden?” It was very edifying to note such a fair and un- 
biased sentiment in your answer. 

I am a native-born Swede and was brought up and had 
my schooling there. Naturally I took special interest in your 
answer, because I have read so many varied accounts of her 
life, many of which besmirched her character, which was by 
no means perfect. However, after all, she was only human, 
like the rest of us. But in spite of all her faults, she pos- 
sessed many good qualities. So many of her biographers 
have stressed overly much her misdeeds, and omitted many 


of her good deeds, which in my humble opinion is due to the 
fact that so many of the contemporary writers (especially 
among the Swedes) were prejudiced because of her re- 
ligious convictions. 

During her reign religious strife was the daily topic. 
Bigotry and intolerance were then rampant. Her change to 
the Catholic faith, according to some authors, was not made 
abruptly. They aver that she studied the nature of all lead- 
ing religions and all the mysteries of the divinity. There 
was no author of repute, who had written on these subjects, 
she did not examine. Finally, she came to the conclusion 
that the Catholic Church must be the true faith. 

That she was a very intelligent person is evident from her 
pursuit of knowledge and truth. She was ever encouraging 
learning in her land, and invited foreign scholars to settle 
there. The most outstanding man invited to her court was 
the famous French philosopher, Descartes, who was amazed 
at her learning. I take it that Queen Christina was really a 
student of the Renaissance, rather than the Reformation. 

One thing she was always anxious to see ended was the 
bloody war which nearly devastated central Europe at that 
time. The common people were in sympathy with her and 
had a great affection for her. They wept openly when she 
abdicated the throne. That, surely, is something which we 
at least can credit to her good qualities, as well as her 
charities to tae poor peasants. Her many charities must 
have covered many of her sins, and perhaps today she is 
among the elect. God alone knows. 


CouncIiL Buurrs, Ia. G. E. ScHELL. 


Negro Priests and Sisters 
Ep1tor oF THE SIGN: 


I read with interest your reply in the July issue of THE 
Sicn, page 741, in answer to the question about Negro 
priests and sisters. In order to complete your answer, may 
I add the following: 

There have been many priests of acknowledged Negro stock 
who at one time or another worked in the United States. 
Augustus Tolton was ordained in Rome, and was the first 
real colored priest in the United States. Charles Uncles, 
S.S.J., was the first colored priest to be ordained in the 
United States. His ordination took place in Baltimore, and 
Cardinal Gibbons was the ordaining bishop. Others were 
John Dorsey, S.S.J., Joseph Plantvigne, S.S.J., John Bur- 
gess, C.S.Sp., Stephen Theobald (secular), Joseph John, 
S.M.A., Norman Duckette (secular), Augustus Derricks 
(Trinitarian), Charles Logan (secular), and the four mem- 
bers of the Society of the Divine Word, who were ordained 
in 1934 at the Seminary in Bay St. Louis, Miss., to wit, 
Maurice Rousseve, Vincent Smith, Anthony Bourges, and 
Francis Wade. 

There are four colored priests laboring in Trinidad— 
Joseph John, S.M.A. (he served for some time in the U. S.), 
William Lane (ordained in U. S.), Max Murphy and 
Theldon Jones. The last two were ordained in Czechoslo- 
vakia, where they studied. Both are Americans. These are 
all the American colored priests. There are many other 
colored priests throughout the world. Six colored priests 
are still living and working in this country. The priests of 
the Society of the Divine Word are working in the south, 
Father Duckette is in the Detroit diocese, Father Logan is 
in Los Angeles, Cal. There is no colored priest serving in 
Harlem, New York City. 

There are four communities of colored nuns in this coun- 
try, namely, The Oblate Sisters of Providence, founded in 
Baltimore in 1829; The Sisters of the Holy Family, founded 
in New Orleans in 1842; The Handmaids of the Most Pure 
Heart of Mary, founded in Savannah, Ga., in 1916; and the 
community of Colored Magdalens, founded in Baltimore, 
Md., in 1922. 
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Any Catholic Negro young man or woman can be a 
priest or a nun, provided they meet the requirements, in- 
tellectual, moral, and vocational, just like any other candi- 
date for such a life. Colored clergy is not by any means 
something new in the Catholic Church. Back in the 14th 
century there were colored bishops, and the first Catholic 
bishop in territory now part of the United States was a 
Negro. There are several male religious communities which 
have colored priests, besides the secular priests: Josephites, 
Holy Ghost Fathers, Society of African Missions, Trini- 
tarians, and Divine Word Fathers. 

(Rev.) Joun Grtarp, S.S.]J., 

Editor The Colored Harvest. 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 


“Everyman” in Moving Pictures 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I have just finished reading Everyman—A Moral Play 
by Joseph B. Collins, D.D., Ph.D., in the May, 1935, issue 
of Tue Sicn. It is most interesting and dramatic. The 
author says that it should be seen in order to be truly ap- 
preciated. No doubt he is right, but the mere reading of it 
in the quietness of my home was most thrilling and edifying. 

In view of the author’s suggestion, I think that this play 
ought to be brought out in a motion picture of the 16 mm. 
reel size, and shown to graduates of the grammar schools, 
who should be able to understand its message; also at meet- 
ings of the Holy Name, the Knights of Columbus, Ladies 
Sodalities, and so on. This size film could be shown through 
portable projectors that could be passed from one parish to 
another. I am sure that such a film would make a very 
good impression. 


BrooKLyn, N. Y. WiLutiam M. SWEENEY. 


Cutting Two Ways 
Ep1Tor oF THE SIGN: 


In his paper, “America Counter-Attacks Communism,” in 
the August issue, G. M. Godden urges the passage of certain 
laws he believes will sound the death-knell of Communism in 
the United States. Such legislation might also serve the 
purpose of stifling all expression of opinjon not in conformity 
with the whims and fancies of those who happen to hold the 
reins of government. While many feel that such a poficy 
would not be practised by the present Administration in 
Washington, some future Administration might resort to sup- 
pression of any kind of criticism under the power the pro- 
posed laws would grant. 

A few weeks ago I wrote to two eminent Catholic clergy- 
men to learn their views on the bills that Mr. Godden thinks 
should be enacted.. Both of them stated that they were op- 
posed to the bills and that their enactment might lead to the 
establishment of a dictatorship. 

One may ask, I think, why should persons be liable to 
arrest for advocating a change in our form of government? 
If all those who seek a new form of government are to be 
labeled traitors, then why do we call Washington, Jefferson, 
Hancock, Samuel Adams, Charles Carroll, and many others, 
patriots? Abraham Lincoln, who is not regarded as a radi- 
cal, once said: “Whenever they (the people) shall grow 
weary of the existing government, they can exercise their 
constitutional right of amending it, or their revolutionary 
right to dismember or overthrow it.” Mr. Godden in his 
book Mussolini extols the Italian dictator who, be it remem- 
bered, obtained his power by force and violence. 

I hate Communism as much as does Mr. Godden. I am 
fully aware of the devastation it has created in Russia. 
Nevertheless, the remedy proposed is liable to grave abuse 
in the hands of selfish men. As Dorothy Day very suc- 
cinctly says, it would “cut two ways.” Papers of the type of 





The Catholic Worker might be classified as “inciting to 
revolution” and confiscated. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. LAWRENCE JosEPH Byrne, 


Both Sides of the Grille 
Epitor oF THE SIcn: 


It is difficult to treat the subject of Confession in print; 
the lax and the rigorous are prone to understand it with 
prejudice. Therefore, I read with great admiration the care. 
fully phrased discussion submitted in your June, 1935, issue 
by Edward S. Schwegler. 

Speaking from “the inside of the grille,” I can admire 
the nicety which notices “nobody outside the religious life is 
obliged to go to confession every week.” No priest, of 
course, objects to a weekly penitent who understands such 
frequency, aside from grave matters, is of value chiefly for 
the Sacramental Grace and the increase of Sanctifying 
Grace. And any priest knows that some, allowed such fre- 
quency, easily fall into routine, or find baseless fears or 
scruples. 

The great concourse of people on the eve of a feast is 
something formidable in a city parish. The “hard cases” 
are attracted partly by the external solemnity of the feast. 
If they were moved only by Divine Grace, it is certain they 
would seek the priest when he could give unhurried attention 
to their problems—perhaps even in “direction” outside the 
confessional. Failing this, they would surely return for the 
advice of which they stand in such great need. Your con- 
tributor wisely implies there would be more time for these, 
if the regular penitents prepared for the feast a few days 
previously, instead of on its eve. If the “hard cases” must 
come at such times, let us be ready to help them as much as 
possible. 

To a conscientious confessor his duty can never be an easy 
thing. Every time the slide is pushed open he meets some- 
thing which needs his attention. It may be necessary only 
to care for the validity of the Sacrament, or he may have 
cause to wrinkle his brow in thought over some knotty prob- 
lem. Whichever it be, he wants to keep his mind alert and 
active. Those who come to confession can help him, as 
Father Schwegler advises. Let us thank him for his article. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. (Rev.) THomas F, Ryan. 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I am afraid that Helen Kash in her letter about “Con- 
fession Thoughts” in the August issue has missed the idea 
behind Father Schwegler’s article, The Other Side of the 
Grille [June, 1935, issue, p. 683]. 

From the introductory part of Father Schwegler’s article, 
it is evident that he is answering the questions which have 
arisen in the minds of contributors to at least two Catholic 
magazines concerning the charity, judgment, and patience of 
those who have been their confessors. He wishes to remind 
penitents, who complain that their confessors are not yet 
divested of their bodies, that they are still capable of feeling 
weariness and all the other sensations of human-kind, and to 
bespeak for them a littfe consideration, so that his confréres 
might not be tried to the breaking point. 

He would be a poor excuse for a Christian who did not 
rejoice in the return of the penitent sinner, but no matter 
how priestly the heart or how willing the spirit, God’s love 
for his dearest saints usually leaves them very acutely sensi- 
tive to pain of every description. Even though he spoke only 
his own feelings, St. Francis begged “Sister Fire” not to 
burn too much. I believe that if the writer of “Confession 
Thoughts” would review Father Schwegler’s article in this 
light, she will see there is nothing in it to scandalize the 
reader. 


LovIsviL_e, Ky. ANASTASIA M. LAWLOR. 
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OGER BABSON is a sstatistician and well known 
R economist. He has been at statistics for a long time now. 
Having myself a bad head for mathematics and therefore a 
great respect for those who can understand what algebra and 
such studies are all about, I have always thought that to be a 
statistician meant you got figures straight and that you were 
therefore logical. Mr. Babson has awakened me rudely. Mr. 
Babson has now turned his statistical and economic mind on 
the birth control situation and he comes out favoring birth con- 
trol for families on relief. He offers six planks for recovery 
and the sixth at least is certainly made of very soft wood. It 
says, “I would accompany all relief work with an appeal for 
birth regulation among those receiving relief.” And he adds, 
lest someone should not understand, “Those who produce more 
than they consume should be encouraged to breed and those 
who do not should be taught not to breed.” 

How simple it is and is it not odd that someone did not think 
of all this long ago before the depression made such headway ? 
And also how come an economist can’t see the utter idiocy of 
such a theory as that? Let us suppose a family on relief is 
taught, as Mr. Babson so elegantly and politely puts it, “not 
to breed.” Then, just as they have been taught thoroughly, 
papa’s forgotten uncle leaves him a pleasant wad of money. 
Now the tactics must be changed for now he is among those 
encouraged to breed. But suppose papa is a bad business man. 
Perhaps even before little Junior has looked upon Mr. Bab- 
son’s pleasant economic globe all the money. is gone and papa 
is back on relief. Now what is to be done? Or suppose a 
rich and altogether Babson-worthy couple lose their money 
ina bank failure (it could happen, you know) and are utterly 
without funds except by help of the government. There they 
are: they have been encouraged to have children since, hav- 
ing money, they have every moral right to have them—you 
see, the whole idea is just too silly for words. America, the 
land of opportunity, where the ferryman of today and the 
miner are the millionaires of tomorrow—certainly that phrase 
must be changed for Mr. Babson’s Utopia, where family- 
loving but impoverished citizens would have to bootleg babies 
and hide them from the G-men. 

Notice also how the basic way of considering the problem 
is changing. For all Mrs. Sanger’s faults she had one idea 
and a perfectly good one: she wanted to help women to live 
happier lives. Her methods are all wrong but her pity and 
sympathy for individual suffering is all right. But this Bab- 
son stuff is a poor, soulless, mean thing. It is not benefiting 
any one person or group of persons, but just something he calls 
society, where the individual can just suffer so long as the 
state, which he apparently considers society, survives. 


ISS DOROTHY FROOKS, the lawyer who gained 
notice some time ago when she crashed a banquet where 
Eleanor Roosevelt was speaking, in order to take issue with 
her on her public rooting for her friend Mrs. O’Day, who hap- 
pened to run for the same office Miss Frooks was after and 
who got the job, is now crashing into print by observing that 
a woman will be in the President’s chair within fifteen years. 
She is looking forward to this, for she thinks they will do bet- 
ter than men, they having something men have not got—two 
things, in fact—better balanced minds and intuition. 

I am not so-sure I would take a bow for my sex on the better 
balanced minds. However, when one observes our present 
limping world and figures out that it is certainly a man’s world 
and organized by them maybe we women are better balanced 





Woman. to Woman. 


BY KATHERINE BURTON ; / 
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at that. It is at least a debatable question. But as for that 
dear old sixth sense of intuition—there she blows again. All 
the things that are wrong can be fixed up by this marvelous 
little sense which no doubt will soon be taught in the colleges 
as Elementary Intuition and Advanced Intuition (and then 
they will begin to argue as to whether it can be taught better 
subjectively by women or objectively by men). However, 
since all political machinery would have to be swept away be- 
fore women ever got the job and since the political machinery 
does the electing, it seems like a runaround for the fair sex. 
But if all that were changed it still would not be intuition or 
better balanee that might make a woman a good President. It 
is simply that women have run homes for so long that a really 
good housekeeper would find a state or a nation merely an 
extension of the home. The problems of distribution, of clean- 
ing up, of handling budding Communists, of making small 
sums cover lerge expenses—these things women can manage 
well. If you put up a really good housekeeper on a third ticket, 
she gets my vote, only I’d like to hear what her neighbors 
think of her and her family and her grocer and her cleaning 
woman, too. And I’d like her views on war and peace. 

However, my candidate for President has been the same 
for a long time now. It is a man, however, and a Saint at 
that, and his platform would wipe out the results of greed 
and hate that have brought us where we are and are keeping 
us there. I present my candidate: Saint Francis of Assisi! 


HE papers have been making very merry of late about a 

New York school board which refuses to give a teacher 
a renewal of her contract because she is too fat. The board 
made it clear that it was because she was a bad insurance risk 
and therefore hard on the pension rolls. But I wonder if the 
gentlemen did not have their tongues in their respective cheeks. 
I wonder if they didn’t have a few esthetic qualms, too. They 
gave the lady a fair chance at that: she was to roll off fifty 
pounds of handicap fat in a set number of months and all would 
be well. She did not do it and her excuse was that she had 
been too busy taking care of a sick mother to watch her diet. 
This was a poor excuse, for nothing takes off the pounds so 
rapidly as the exacting care of an invalid. 

Some months ago Bernarr McFadden, dean of dieters and 
diet’s loudest advertiser, got up a marathon of walkers-to- 
reduce. One sad marshmallowly looking lady said tearfully 
that her husband insisted on her joining it because he would 
leave her if she didn’t get thinner. Let us not pause to go into 
the justice or morals of the matter but let us give a bit of 
sympathy to the husband. Real fatness has got to be a rarity 
of late. Of course there is too much planned thinness now 
perhaps, but it is a real pleasure to notice that figures like bal- 
loons are getting scarcer all the time. The pick up in health is 
not inconsiderable either. For with very few exceptions there 
is only one reason for getting fat—and that is over-eating. I 
read of an actress who said she never dieted but when she 
began weighing more than she ought she cut out all starches 
and sugars until she was normal again. And another good 
idea if you want to get thinner is to eat just one-half your usual 
quantity. These are not really diets, but they are very com- 
monsensible and if you try them you will never have to huff or 
puff through life. The New York board may sound pretty 
high and mighty but after all they gave the lady a sporting 
chance which she did not take. Our sympathies go, not to 
her, but to the McFadden marathoner who was at least will- 
ing to see what could be done about her avoirdupois. 








Communism 
Mobilizes Diplomacy 


I. is time to dispel that popular 
fallacy which represents Communism 
as a localized movement, advocated by 
isolated soap-box orators, operating 
small pitches in various world-capitals. 
The National Communist Parties of 
1935 do, it is true, concentrate local- 
ized activity in each of the forty-seven 
countries in which these National Sec- 
tions of the Third Communist Inter- 
national have been set up. The Sec- 
tional soap-boxes are in full blast every 
week-end, and often during the week, 
persuasively propagating the true doc- 
trine of Lenin and Stalin, in forty- 
seven different languages. But the 
incidence of World Communism is now 
taking on a diplomatic rdle, which is 
a new thing in history. 

Such an invasion of the strictly pre- 
served ground of diplomacy, such a 
gate-crashing into the Chancelleries of 
Europe, with its inevitable reactions 
on America, North and South, on the 
Pan-Pacific countries, on China and 
Japan, has doubtless come the more 
easily to the Communist leaders from 
the very fact of the international, one 
might say de-national, origins of Com- 
munism. Malcolm Muggeridge has 
brilliantly defined these origins: Com- 
munism, he tells us, “was born in un- 


derground printing-presses, in dingy 
lodgings, in cafés and hotels. Its 
prophéts were wanderers from one 


European capital to another.” So, to- 
day, but with a very different status, 
the organizers of International Com- 
munism pass from one European 
capital, from one European. Ministry to 
another. The outstanding link between 
the old order of Communism and the 
new is, of course, the Bessarabian Jew 
who ¢alls himself. Maxim Litvinov. 
This spurious Russian, who is re- 
ceived today on equal terms by the 
Embassies of the Great Powers, has 
been known as Wallach in Bessarabia, 
as Finkelstein in Germany, and as a 
Mr. Harrison, a Commercial traveler 
in ladies’ corsets, in England. He is 
familiar with the usual vicissitudes of 
the life of an “underground” revolu- 


tionary; vicissitudes such as impris- 
onment in England for subversive 
activities, a conviction for stealing 


bank-notes in Paris, and deportations 
from Denmark and from Sweden. This 


By G. M. Godden 


is the normal life of the active Com- 
munist leader. What is new and arrest- 
ing, in the career of such men as the 
Bessarabian “Maxim Litvinov,’ the 
Bulgarian Stanchev “Rakovsky” and 
others, is their successful emergency 
from the cafés of Europe into the Coun- 
cil Chambers of the world. The ardent 
follower of Lenin who, in 1902, was 
working in obscure rooms in London on 
the illegal production of Lenin’s famous 
“underground” newspaper Iskra, be- 
came in 1919 Soviet Plenipotentiary 
to Great Britain. 

Today he is carrying on diplomatic 
activities at Geneva, in Paris, with the 
Foreign Office at Rome, in London. 
Do his present colleagues at Geneva 
ever recall his denunciation only a few 
years ago of the League of Nations, as 
a “masked combination of the so-called 
Great Powers against the interests of 
the small States and the U.S.S.R.?” 
Do his dupes, who persuade themselves 
that the Litvinov world-policy is really 
a policy of world peace, ever pause to 
recall the fact that “Maxim Litvinov” 
is not only the ambassador of the 
U.S.S.R. “peace” proposals, but has 
also been Chief of Staff of the U.S.S.R. 
Red Army, that army which is officially 
announced to be “the General Staff of 
World Revolution” (Krasnaya Zvezda, 
May 4, 1926), a World Revolution 
effected not by peaceful methods, but by 
armed force. 


HE recent entry of the Soviet Union 

into the League of Nations marked 
the first decisive step in the new diplo- 
matic mobilization. That man of many 
aliases, “Maxim Litvinov” is nothing 
if not adaptable; and he has adapted 
himself to his seat in the League Coun- 
cil Chamber with a swift celerity that 
is almost bewildering. The Chief of 
Staff of the Red Army, officially de- 
scribed as organized for World Revolu- 
tion, had the effrontery to pose, at the 
League Council of April 17th, as a 
protagonist for the security of States 
threatened by an aggressor State; and 
as protesting against armaments  in- 
tended “not for defense but for the 
infringement of the rights of others 
and for the infraction of the peace’ of 
the world.” (Daily Worker, April 18, 
1935.) 
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Is not the assiduous promotion of 
world revolution the most deadly “in- 
fraction of the peace of the world?” 
A month later, with even greater ef- 
frontery M. “Litvinov,” speaking from 
the Presidential Chair of the Council 
of the League of Nations, fooled the 
League with a mock tribute to Marshal 
Pilsudski as the deliverer of Poland 
from “a foreign domination.” It was 
the army of which M. “Litvinov” has 
been Chief of Staff which was the 
instrument employed by Lenin to sub- 
jugate Poland to the “foreign domina- 
tion” of M. “Litvinov’s” own Govern- 
ment. Had that furious military attack 
succeeded Europe would have been laid 
open to the onrushing tide of Leninism, 
a tide against which the barriers were 
dangerously enfeebled in 1920. The 
memories of the League Council were 
short indeed when the star performer 
of the new Communist Diplomacy was 
permitted so to mock the memory of 
the man who threw back the Soviet 
armies, saved Poland, and averted “a 
disaster for all Europe.” 


HIS recent speech by M. “Litvinov,” 

as President of the Council, at Ge- 
neva, deserves a little more elucidation. 
The Soviet armies of 1920, against which 
Poland erected so miraculous a barrier, 
were not merely attacking that small 
country: “Had the Soviet forces over- 
come Polish resistance, and captured 
Warsaw, Bolshevism would have spread 
throughout Central Europe, and might 
well have penetrated the whole Con- 
tinent. In every large city of Germany 
secret preparation had been made by 
Communist agents—a definite pro- 
gram had been prepared—leaders 
had been chosen—lists of victims had 
been drawn up. ... There is abundant 
evidence that the Moscow Government, 
in concentrating their forces upon Po- 
land, had views extending far beyond 
the capture of Warsaw.” (The 18th 
Decisive Battle of the World. Warsaw, 
1920. D’Abernon.) M. “Litvinov,” as 
Assistant Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs, only four years after this Soviet 
attempt at World War, must have beet 
perfectly cognizant of the far-flung in- 
tentions of his Government. We repeat, 
his memory was conveniently short 
when six weeks ago he voiced the 
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League of Nations’ regret on the death 
of the Polish leader who more than any 
other man had defeated those intentions 
and thereby saved the peace of Europe. 


RITICS may object: why recall 
Communist world-war intentions in 
1920? Today are not the Soviets truly in- 
augurating a Peace Policy? Are they? 
On the second of May last the Franco- 
Soviet Pact was signed in order, the 
Soviet Government organ I[svestia 
announced, to “strengthen European 
peace,” and as a “peace document.” But 
in the same breath Jsvestia an- 
nounces that any aggressor power will 
meet with “united resistance” ; and Stalin 
immediately published his famous dec- 
laration that nothing must be done to 
weaken the armed forces, by Communist 
Anti-War propaganda, of any Capital- 
ist power allied by treaty with the 
Soviet Government. “The Franco- 
Soviet Mutual Aid Agreement will 
enter history. as one of the major 
diplomatic acts serving the cause of 
peace” was the summing up of /svestia. 
Rather is this Pact a “major diplo- 
matic act” successfully accomplished by 
the new Communist diplomacy, for the 
strengthening of the U.S.S.R.; that 
U.S.S.R. which was defined, the day 
before the signatures to the Pact were 
afixed on: May 1, by Voroshilov, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Red Army, in 
an Order of the Day, as “the stronghold 
of world proletarian revolution; for the 
toilers of the whole world its name 
rings out as a fighting call.” A “fight- 
ing call” to a peaceful revolution such 
as M. “Litvinov” might conceivably 
support, even in his presidential chair 
at the League of Nations Council? By 
no means. The “fighting call’ of the 
Government which M. “Litvinov” rep- 
resents in the Council Chambers, not 
only of the League of Nations, but of 
the Embassies of Europe, is a call, as 
Lenin declared, to a “relentless struggle 
waged with bloodshed,” a “War, a 
hundred times more difficult, more long 
drawn-out, more complicated than the 
most bloodthirsty war which could be 
possible between Nations.” (Left Wing 
Communism. Lenin, quoted by Stalin 
in Theory and Practice of Leninism.) 
The Leninist truth that Soviet Power, 
and the whole huge structure of the 
US.S.R., depend ultimately on armed 
force, whether it be the special troops of 
the Soviet secret police the Ogpu, or the 
immense forces of the Soviet army, is 
of course at the back of the “pro-arma- 
ments” declaration by Stalin which has 
caused such a flutter in the Communist 
Peace dove-cotes. The Communist 
Peace Dove is a strange fowl, of multi- 
colored plumage. White externally, the 
under feathers exhibit a militant red; 
and Communist organizers, throughout 
Europe, have been constrained to un- 
cover the underlying militant shades, in 


explaining Stalin’s apparent change of 
front—an apparent change that is in fact 
nothing but a sudden open acknowledg- 
ment of Leninist diplomacy. 

Lenin was always concrete. He was, 
also, a past master in the expert strat- 
egy of revolution. He never ceased to 
insist on the necessity of armed force 
both for the Proletarian revolution, and 
for its ultimate object, the erection and 
continuance of the Proletarian State. 
France is now allied with the Prole- 
tarian State of the U.S.S.R. The arma- 
ments of France must therefore have no 
less support from all loyal Communists, 
in all nations, than the armaments of 
the Red Army itself. Incidentally, the 
French armaments may also be usefully 
employed, at a later period, on behalf 
of the French proletariat. 

This thesis was worked out in detail 
at a recent organizational meeting of 
the leaders of one of the National Sec- 
tions of the Third Communist Interna- 
tional. This section found its customary 
bogus Anti-War activities, all of which 
of course are really directed to the dis- 
integrating of the non-Communist forces 
of defense, abruptly held up by Stalin’s 


pronouncement. The shock was con- 
siderable. Local Communist Parties 
were disturbed and confused. There- 


fore a Conference was called “to put 
an end to the speculation and dismay 
rife in the Party during the last few 
weeks,” concerning the Soviet Peace 
Policy, and Stalin’s new line. The 
Soviet Peace Policy, the leader of the 
Conference explained, is not a long 
term policy. “It is a short term policy, 
inaugurated to give workers in the Im- 
perialist countries breathing time in 
which to swing into line.” It is a policy 
in strict accord with that of Lenin, who 
made use of capitalist co-operation “Jn 
order to serve the cause of world revolu- 
tion—he made use of the justified prac- 
tice of maneuvering, of waiting for the 
right moment of revolution.” 


URTHER, it was explained that a 

war by France, objectively barring 
the attack of Nazi Germany on the 
U.S.S.R., a war which would put a mil- 
lion men on the frontier at the moment of 
that attack, must have the support of the 
Communist Party of France and of 
other national Communist Parties. And 
it was made quite clear that the French 
soldier today, with a machine gun “may 
be using it for the U.S.S.R.” For the 
present, the Communist slogan, the 
speaker continued, “transfer Imperialist 
War into Civil War” does not apply 
to France. Communists must aid a 
war in defense of the U.S.S.R. But, 
“at a stage of the war, Hitler being de- 
feated, we should then use the power 
that we had acquired, to erect a Soviet 
France.” That is the explanation of 
the new Soviet Peace Policy, the 
Franco-Soviet Pact, and the new line 


by Stalin on French armaments, given 
by a Communist leader to Communist 
organizers, this June. It is not an ex- 
planation that squares with the claim 
put out by the Soviet organ I/svestia, 
for public consumption, that the Franco- 
Soviet Pact is an instrument designed 
to strengthen European peace. 

Finally, the leader at this Conference 
summed up the entire objective of di- 
plomacy as mobilized by Communism: 
“We are Bolsheviks. We take the world 
as we find it. We take the relations of 
forces as we find them. We take them, 
and use them for the furtherance of 
Soviet power. We shall facilitate the 
mobilization of any Power allied with 
the U.S.S.R. Our fire will be in the 
same direction as that of the Red 
Army.” 


HE new “relations of forces,” cre- 

ated by the Franco-Soviet Pact, were 
promptly utilized by the French Com- 
munists for the “furtherance of Soviet 
Power.” By the middle of May posters 
appeared in Paris announcing a na- 
tional celebration of Franco-Soviet 
friendship, sponsored by some of the 
best known names in France. After 
proclaiming the new economy now be- 
ing built up in the Soviet Union the 
poster continued: “Entirely occupied 
with the creation of a new civilization, 
the Soviet Union has, during its life- 
time, multiplied its proposals for the 
maintenance of world-peace . . . the 
U.S.S.R. is determined to establish 
more justice and more happiness .. . 
the sympathy of every man who cares 
for social progress must go out to the 
Soviet Union. Our purpose is to tighten 
the bonds between the French people and 
those of the U.S.S.R.” 

Readers of THe Si1cn know exactly 
what happened when the Soviet Union 
tightened its bonds, in the Ukraine and 
North Caucasus, in 1932. In that year 
the Soviet Union “promoted justice and 
happiness” by robbing the farmers of 
their grain, in order to acquire foreign 
currency by grain sales, to such an ex- 
tent that 4,000,000 peasants in those 
regions died of hunger. (THE SGN, 
May, p. 582.) In 1929-30 the same 
Government deported 5,000,000 peas- 
ants from their homesteads to the penal 
camps and settlements of the Arctic; 
often in open cattle trucks and with no 
winter clothing. In one lumber camp 
there were 20,000 compulsory workers 
in January and 8,000 in May; the bal- 
ance had perished. The recorded cost 
of the creation of the Union of Soviet 
and Socialist Republics is 1,766,118 lives. 

Did the distinguished signatories to 
the Paris poster, first fruits of the new 
Communist mobilization of diplomacy, 
remember these and other similar facts 
when appending their names to a docu- 
ment applauding the happy social prog- 
ress oftheir new ally the U.S.S.R.? 








Eucharistic Congress 


Some one has said that the history 
of the Church is the biography of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. If that is 
true then the Bishop of Cleveland, in 
bringing to the history of the Church 
in America the Seventh National 
Eucharistic Congress in Cleveland from 
Sept. 23 to 26, has, so to speak, written 
another chapter into that glorious 
chronicle of Christ’s Mystical Body. 

A Eucharistic Congress is not a 
passing phase of Catholic Church 
History—it is an event of the highest 
importance which should strike up in 
the heart of every Catholic the enthu- 
siasm proper to so outstanding an 
occurrence. It is a demonstration of 
faith in which American Catholicity 
dare not fail. Its very first announce- 
ment focuses the eyes of this country 
not necessarily upon Cleveland, but 
upon the Church—for Cleveland is 
merely the location, but it is the Church 
which is staging this demonstration of 
honor and of faith in our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

Because of its intrinsic value, His 
Excellency, the Bishop of Cleveland, has 
spared no effort to make this Eucha- 
ristic Congress a fitting tribute to the 
Lord whom he has served so long and 
so well. Into Cleveland, which boasts of 
being a “Convention City,” he will 
bring a convention the like of which 
Cleveland has never seen, with an ideal 
and a purpose which much of the world 
cannot comprehend. It will be a con- 
vention which will be in reality a pil- 
grimage with Cleveland as its shrine. 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, has in no 
small way showed his interest in this 
Congress by sending to it his own per- 
sonal representative. Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes of New York was the recipient 
of this high honor. He will preside 
over the Congress as Papal Legate, as 
representative of the Holy See, a dis- 
tinctive mark of honor both to the 
Cardinal himself and to His Excellency, 
Most Rev. Joseph Schrembs, the Bishop 
of Cleveland. To give to Bishop 
Schrembs and to the Congress a more 
personal touch of his interest and 
esteem, the Holy Father has made 
known his intention to present the gift 
of a chalice which will be delivered into 
the Bishop’s hands by Msgr. Diego 
Venini, personal secretary to the Pope. 

During the three days of the Con- 
gress, besides this chalice of the Pope, 
Mass will also be offered with the 
chalice of St. Francis De Sales, the 


By ¥F. T. Fergus 





The Seventh National Eucharistic 
Congress will be held in Cleveland 
from September 23 to 26. Bishop 
Schrembs extends to all an invitation 
to attend this great religious event to 
receive the blessing of Christ in His 
Divine Sacrament. 


Vee 


gentle Bishop of Geneva who is like- 
wise the patron of the Catholic Press. 

Monday, Sept. 23rd, marks the open- 
ing of the Seventh National Congress 
in the Public Hall of Cleveland with a 
seating capacity of some twenty thou- 
sand. This hall will be the Cathedral 
of the Nation for three days, for in it 
will be the 120 altars dedicated to the 
dioceses of this country, each with its 
canopy bearing the arms of the Bishop 
of that particular diocese. Besides 
these altars there will also be others for 
the use of the many priests who are ex- 
pected to attend. Every facility for 
saying Mass will be provided—so that 
there will be no difficulty in offering 
the Holy Sacrifice and no delay. In this 
Hall the Papal Legate will sing the 
Pontifical Mass which will mark the 
opening ex officio of the Congress. The 
music at this Mass will be supplied by 
a special clerical choir, in training for 
many weeks, in order to sing the 
praises of the Eucharistic King at the 
opening Mass at 9:30 A. M. on Tues- 
day, Sept. 24th. This day also at 3 
P. M. will witness the section meetings 
in the Public Auditorium, followed at 
5 P. M. by Holy Hour with special 
reservations for Sisters. In the evening, 
at 8:15, the Eucharistic Congress visi- 
tors will be address¢d by Very Rev. 
Msgr. Fulton Sheen, by the Hon. 
Alfred E. Smith, and by the Hon. 
Joseph Scott of California. 


HROUGHOUT the year we read 

of various organizations presenting 
their trained choirs which are variously 
termed with all the words of our 
language to represent great numbers. 
However, those of us who are present 
at the Congress Mass on Wednesday, 
Sept. 25th, at 9:30 to hear the children 
sing the Pontifical service will hear a 
choir which we shall, I am sure, never 
forget. On this day twenty thousand 
children will assemble in the Public 
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Hall to attend the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. On this day also there will be | 
another very important and very inter- 
esting service, for at 11:30 the Most 
Rev. Basil Takash will offer Pontifical 
Mass in the Greek Rite, a sight which 
few of us have ever had the privilege of 
seeing. Again at 3 o’clock on this day 
there will be section meetings, followed 
at five by Holy Hour with special res. 
ervations for priests in full vestments, 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
of all the events of the Congress will be 
the second Holy Hour on Wednesday 
evening at 11 o’clock for men, followed 
at midnight by Mass to be celebrated by 
the Apostolic Delegate, His Excellency, 
Amleto Cicognani. At this midnight 
Mass all the men will receive Holy 
Communion. 


N Thursday Sept. 26th, a Pontificial 

Mass will be celebrated at 9:30 
A. M. for the women attending the Con- 
gress. The afternoon will present to 
Cleveland and to the country at large one 
of the most colorful processions ever to 
be seen. This Eucharistic procession will 
form in the Public Hall and proceed to 
Cleveland’s huge stadium with its seat 
ing capacity of 80,000, where the clos- 
ing ceremonies will be held. 

Throughout the several months since 
the Bishop of Cleveland issued the call 
for the Seventh National Eucharistic 
Congress, priests and laity, led by their 
zealous Bishop, have worked heart and 
soul for its success. Each morning at 
Mass there is a prayer offered invoking 
Saints of the Eucharist for the success 
of the Congress. Committees have pub- 
licized the Congress through magazines, 
while others have arranged to the 
minutest detail, the questions of trans- 
portation and housing. Meanwhile 
thousands of men, women and children 
have trained daily in order to present 
the music of the Church in a fitting 
manner. 

To every Catholic of these United 
States and their possessions His Ex 
cellency, the Bishop of Cleveland, issues 
the call to attend the National Eucha 
ristic Congress on Sept. 23 to 26 in 
Cleveland and to stand with him and the 
Pope’s own Legate in the Stadium with 
bowed heads as the words of His Holi- 
ness come over the radio to bestow the 
Apostolic Benediction personally on 
those who have made the sacrifice im 
order to give honor and praise to theif 
Eucharistic Lord. 
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The Passion and the Poets 
The Dream of the Rood 


I; one should follow a group of visi- 
tors inspecting some such ancient 
building as the Tower of London one is 
almost sure to hear sooner or later the 
remark, “Ah, if these walls could only 
speak!” It is a natural reflection when 
we stand in the presence of that which 
has witnessed the great events of his- 
tory. The imagination can scarcely re- 
frain from endowing the inanimate ob- 
jects which have played a part in those 
events with consciousness. The stones 
which echoed ‘to the prayers of im- 
prisoned martyrs, the paving on which 
trickled the blood of some historic per- 
sonage foully done to death, a building 
that held the glittering throng gathered 
for the coronation of a king who has 
left his mark on history—what stories 
they could tell! It was in this way that 
Anglo-Saxon poets thought of the 
Cross. It would seem that the actual 
Tree on which Our Lord died held a 
special place in the imagination of those 
bards. We do not possess a great num- 
ber of their compositions but two of the 
most important deal with this theme. 
There is for instance a long account by 
the poet Cynewulf (born somewhere 
about 750 A.D.) of the finding of the 
Holy Cross by Helena. Modern readers 
would probably find its long speeches, 
its repetitions and its trite observations 
tedious, but there are passages in this 
old poem which give some indication of 
the reverence felt for that relic of the 
Passion. When he whom the Queen has 
induced to reveal the hiding place of the 
precious thing discovers it, a note of un- 
feigned joy breaks into the narrative: 

“Then glad in mind, resolute in zeal, 
he fell to digging in the earth, under 
the turf, for the glorious tree, till he 
found it, buried twenty feet down, 
hidden in darkness under the steep cliff. 
There he came on three crosses together 


‘concealed in the ground, in that dreary 


abode, just as the band of cruel men 
had covered them with earth in days 
gone by. They stirred up hatred against 
the Son of God, as they could not have 
done, unless they had hearkened to the 
counsels of the author of sins. Then his 
heart was exceedingly rejoiced, his mind 
cheered, his soul inspired, by that holy 
tree, when he saw the sacred token un- 
der the ground. With his hands he laid 
hold on the glorious cross of gladness, 
and raised it up from its grave.” 


By Daniel B. Pulsford 


One can feel in that passage that the 
Tree has become an animate thing. Dead 
wood though it be, it shares in some 
mysterious manner in the deed which 
was wrought upon it. The same child- 
like fancy which made St. Francis of 
Assisi address the fire and the sun as 
“Brother” manifests itself in this eighth 
century poet. Happily for him he was 
yet a long way from the sophisticated 
age which reduces all such things to the 
dull realism of the piosaically minded. 
That a man of this kind should dream 
that the Cross, thus discovered, should 
relate what it had seen is most natural. 
We are not surprised therefore to find 
that in our small collection of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry there is another fragment, 
commonly supposed to be by the same 
writer, entitled The Dream of the Holy 
Rood, wherein we hear the Cross itself 
speak, 

In this vision the poet represents: the 
Tree, endowed by him with personality, 
relating how it was cut down in the 
forest and borne on strong shoulders to 
where it was fashioned into the instru- 
ment of our salvation. It then proceeds 
in poignant and often beautifully de- 
scriptive language to relate the details 
of the Passion. An eminent critic has 
described this poem as “the choicest 
blossom of Old English Christian 
poetry,” and he asserts that “religious 
feeling has never been more exquisitely 
clothed.” Another writer speaks of “the 
radiant vision, the simple, devout wonder 
of the dreamer.” It has been finely trans- 
lated, I am glad to say, by Miss Ruth 
Wainewright, and it is from her version 
that the quotations given are taken. 

The poem opens thus: 


y NE time in days past—I love 
thereon to think— 

Hewn down I was from the end of-the 
holt, 

Removed from my 
took me 

To a strange sight, a solemn spectacle. 

Felons flung me forth, shouldering me 
strongly, ; 

Leaving me at last on a high hill; 

Many fierce foes fastened me up there. 


roots, fierce foes 


Then from there. I saw the Master of 
mankind 

Striving with much strength, climbing 
to clasp me. 
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And I did not dare, aware of God His 
word, 

To bend or to break, though I trembled 
truly 

To see the earth’s surface, but strong 
I stood and firm.” 


This eye-witness of and participant in 
the Crucifixion then goes on to give its 
account of what happened. And here 
we are struck with the originality of 
the conception. We are looking at the 
Crucifixion from an entirely new point 
of view. Events which have been related 
countless times and have been rendered 
almost wearisome (if such things could 
become wearisome) by constant repeti- 
tion are here seen in a fresh way. It is 
this novelty of the viewpoint which con- 
stitutes a large part of the poem’s charm. 
Listen to this! 


““C\ TRIPPED they the young Hero, 
yea, God Almighty, 
Steadfast and strong, climbed He the 
Rood. 
Courageous in man’s sight, whom He 
sought to save. 
Truly then I trembled, as the Youth 
embraced me. 
But I dared not bend, nor drop my 
burden, 

For I should stand fast. 

I, the Rood, was raised. Heaved I up 
the Hero, 

The King, the great God. To bend I did 
not dare. ‘ 

Dark nails they drove me through; the 
marks may still be seen. 

Wicked wounds of malice, nor dared I 
injure any. 

They reviled us Both together. All with 
blood was I bedewed 

Begotten of His side, after death came 
to Him. 

Endured I on that hill many wicked 
works. ° 

The Lord of Hosts beheld I stretched 
most cruelly. 

Darkness drear bedimmed the Ruler’s 
shining corpse. 

Shadow overcame it; shade on shade 
descended. 

Every creature wept, bewailing the 
King’s death. 

Christ was on the Cross.” 


One of the features of this dirge is 
the pride with which the Cross asso- 
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ciates itself with Him Who died upon it. 
It boasts that it was dyed with Christ’s 
blood and that the nails which pierced 
Him pierced also its own self. In this 
simple, almost childish way is the note 
of identification with the Crucified, ex- 
pressed in St. Paul’s words—“I am 
crucified with Christ,” given utterance. 
But the narrative is not concerned solely 
with the Crucifixion. It relates the inci- 
dents which followed. The figure of the 
Cross, relieved of its Divine Burden and 
standing alone, is very striking in what 
follows: 


“Nevertheless there came eager ones 
from far, 

Hastening to the Lord in His loneliness. 

I beheld it all, with sore sorrow bound, 

But with humble heart bent to the 
soldiers’ hands. 

Heaved they Almighty God from the 
lonely Rood, 

From the heavy sin-wage, leaving me 
alone, 

All with blood bedewed, all with arrows 
wounded. 

Limb-weary they laid Him dewn. 
Standing at His head, 

Beheld they the Lord of Heaven. 

Rested He there awhile, weary from 
the fierce fight. 

Then His friends began to build the 
Lord a tomb. 

In the sight of His slayer began they 
then to build. 

Carved they it of bright stone, set 
therein the Saviour. 

Then did they begin to sing their sor- 
row-songs. 

Those poor stricken souls, in the even- 
tide, 

When they would go back again, weary 
from the King, 

Stayed He in that spot with His faithfu 
few.” 


We are then brought back to the 
Cross and its ultimate fate. And. once 
more we are reminded of the honor that 
has been conferred on a mere tree: 


“A good while wept we there, standing: 


on that hill 

After the soldiers went away. The Body 
then grew cold, 

The fair and shining Body. ; 

Then began the men to fell us to the 
earth. 

That was a fearful fate. They flung us 
in a pit. 

But the Lord’s disciples discovered, I 
was there 

And with gold and silver girded me 
around. . 

Now you understand, my dear Master. 

Sore sorrows I have known, many 
wicked works, 

Now the time is come when men from 
far and wide 

Over all the world hallow and worship 
me. 


All people and all creatures pray now to 
this Beacon. 
On me the Son of God once suffered 
sore sorrow 
Therefore I glorious now tower under 
the heavens. 
And I may heal and bless each one who 
hallows me. 
Once I was forced to be the hardest 
. punishment, 
Heaviest most hateful to men before I 
could hold forth 
The Way of Truth and Life to all men 
who can speak.” 


This work belongs to a comparatively 
late period of Anglo-Saxon literature. 
The earlier period is as definitely pagan 
as this is Christian. In Beowulf we 
have the saga of men who lived by the 
sword and whose heroes were those 
chieftains who had most successfully 
fought with men and the monsters that 
hide beneath the sea. It is a grim story 
but shot through with strains indicative 
of a loyal fidelity that counted it an 
honor to die with one’s leader. But the 
break between the pagan and - the 
Christian is not complete. Something of 
the old spirit lingers on and takes new 
forms under the influence of the Gospel. 
Satan, as one editor remarks, “is de- 
scribed in terms that would suit a Ger- 
manic chieftain. Abraham’s rescue of 
Lot and the fight at the opening of 
Elene are told in phrases of the old bat- 
tle poetry.” And we may notice in The 
Dream of the Rood that Christ is called, 
quite in the former style of bardic verse, 
“The young Hero.” But what is more 
suggestive in the present connection is 
the fact that the tribal fidelity to the 
Chief which is such a marked feature in 
the older poetry recurs again as a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of such poetry 
as that which has been quoted. For in- 
stance, we find in Beowulf the follow- 
ing profession of faith on the part of a 
tribesman : 

“Now the day has come when our 
lord needs the strength of valiant war- 
riors. Let us go to help our warlike 
prince, while the fierce dread flame yet 
flares. God knows, that as for me, I had 
much rather the flame should embrace 
my body with my Gold-giver. It does 
not seem fitting to me that we should 
bear shields back to our dwelling, if we 
carinot first fell the foe, guard the life 
of the Prince of the Weders.. I know 
well that, from his former deeds, he de- 
serves not to suffer affliction alone 
among the warriors of the Geatas, to fall 
in fight; sword and helmet, corselet and 
shirt of mail, shall be shared by us 
both.” 


HE idea of fighting side by side and 
if necessary falling with one’s leader 
is very prominent in the old Anglo-Saxon 
poetry. - It was regarded as a disgrace if 
a Chief’s followers returned in safety 





leaving his body on the field. The 

code demanded that one should die with 
one’s lord. It will be readily perceived 
how this motif persists in The Dream 
of the Rood. The Cross shares the pain 
and humiliation of the Crucifixion, ]t 
accompanies its Master to the bitter end 
and is branded with the stigmata of His 
Passion. 

The note of plaintive sorrow is very 
characteristic of Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
Cynewulf’s verse has none of the light- 
hearted gaiety which was _ introduced 
into English literature by the Norman 
Conquest. These Northmen were seri- 
ous people, brooding deeply on the 
mysteries of life, less articulate than the 
southerners. But there was a tender- 
ness in them which shows itself again 
and again. For this reason Anglo- 
Saxon Christianity is a religion of the 
Cross. 


F we follow the course of English Lit- 

erature we shall observe this strain 
of tenderness breaking out again and 
again. We find it in Richard Rolle, in 
Langland, and, above all, in the plaintive 
little lyrics of medieval times. 

The transition from Scandinavian 
paganism to Christianity and the sur- 
vival of all that is best in the former is 
of special interest at the present time. 
Strenuous efforts are being made in 
Germany to revive the cult of the old 
heathen gods and they are represented 
as standing for the more virile virtues 
while Christianity is regarded as foster- 
ing servility and weakness. It is well to 
observe therefore that, in the encounter 
of Christianity with the religion of the 
North, those virile virtues were not de- 
stroyed but fulfilled. The heroes who 
wielded the sword were eclipsed by “the 
Young Hero” who died upon the Cross. 
The “heroism” of slaying others was re- 
placed by the heroism which died for 
others, but with no loss of virility. 

The Cross became the sign and sym- 
bol of a conquering host and it called 
for the same faithful loyalty unto death 
as that which had been given to the 
chieftains of the past. In St. Paul's 
words, “I am crucified with Christ,” 
was contained all that was noblest in 
the code of Scandinavian paganism. 

To sum up: it is not merely the 
Tragedy of Calvary which is today 
denied, but Tragedy itself. A universe 
such as that conceived by modern ut- 
belief is no stage for heroism. All that 
could make suffering noble and death 
sublime has been in that conception 
swept away. If we are but motes dancing 
for a few brief hours in the cosmic suf, 
the very possibility of dignity is de 
stroyed. Even the tragedy of rebellion 
against God loses its meaning. Milton's 
Satan has a sinister splendor and, even 
in his fall from Heaven, retains some- 
thing of his original grandeur. But if 
there be no God, no Heaven and 10 
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Hell, even tragedy of this kind dis- 
appears. And if that be so regarding a 
fallen archangel, how much more so re- 
garding fallen man! The impoverish- 
ment of the human drama is complete. 
The uninteresting men and women 
paraded before us by our writers of fic- 
tion merely illustrate the futility of ex- 
istence. Their amours and their mis- 
fortunes have no significance of a vital 
kind. Unless literature represents a 
world in which spiritual and moral 
values can be assumed, unless it depicts 
man as standing in some relation to an 
omnipotent and holy God, it ceases to 
be anything more than an idle pastime. 
Hardy’s pessimism, and Joyce’s realism 
may be adorned with all the devices that 
artistry can give them, but the philoso- 
phy of those writers is the negation of 
everything that has created the great 
literatures of the past. To recreate 


literature we must come back to the 
Cross in its Catholic setting. It is only 
the Faith that centers around the Na- 
tivity, Passion and Resurrection of Our 
Lord that can inspire a truly noble 
poetry. and drama. 


EST this should seem a biased state- 
ment, let me quote a non-Catholic 
critic who has put the matter still more 
strongly. In Hieroglyphics, Arthur 
Machen, the distinguished critic, wrote: 
“Literature is the expression, through 
the esthetic medium of words, of the 
dogmas of the Catholic Church, and that 
which in any way is out of harmony 
with these dogmas is not literature. . . . 
But I tell you that unless you have 
assimilated the final dogmas—the eter- 
nal truths upon which those things rest, 
consciously if you please, but subcon- 
sciously of necessity, you can never 


write literature, however clever and 
amusing you may be. Think of it, and 
you will see that from the literary stand- 
point, Catholic dogma is merely the wit- 
ness, under special symbolism, of the 
enduring facts of human nature and 
the. universe; it is merely the voice 
which tells us distinctly that man is not 
the creature of the drawing-room and 
the Stock Exchange, but a lonely, awful 
soul confronted by the Source of all 
souls, and you will realize that to make 
literature it is necessary to be at all 
events subconsciously Catholic.” 

This gives us a point of view from 
which to approach the works of our 
great writers. How far and in what way 
can we trace in them the influence of 
this Faith? And, in particular, where 
and how do they bear the stigmata of 
Our Lord’s Passion? An inquiry of this 
kind should have rich results. 





A Little Discomfort 


I; is always, of course, a little 
dangerous to generalize on one’s foreign 
experiences; as witness the standard 
case of the Englishman who landing at, 
call it Carracas, just as a patrolman 
happened to shoot a mad dog, glanced 
at his watch and made a note for his 
forthcoming book that at 11:54 Vene- 
zuelan Law compelled policemen to 
shoot dogs. And perhaps the one 
church in New York that I was think- 
ing of at the moment may have had 
exceptionally cushioned seats; but any- 
way I casually mentioned to an Ameri- 
can priest that United States Catholicism 
seemed quite a comfortable affair, and 
his Reverence was down my throat like 
a shot. It was the very first essential, 
he said, of proper religious meditation, 
and the great St. Teresa herself laid 
down that the mystic couldn’t get any- 
where without first making the body 
thoroughly comfortable. Never having 
read St. Teresa, and not knowing the 
first thing about mysticism, I could not 
of course argue; but I was rather won- 
dering, because half the Catholic coun- 
tries don’t seem to have read any St. 
Teresa either. 

Now in England and Ireland I should 
call the ordinary Catholic church a 
fairly comfortable place; we have got 
fixed benches of a fair standard of seat- 
ing comfort, we have generally got 
something to kneel on, and we have 
usually—but not always—some pipes or 
other heating apparatus. And from 


By John Gibbons 


what I know of America, I should call 
it a very comfortable country. But 
then in a French church you usually 
go and take up so much space on a huge 
stone floor with no benches and no 
heating; and if you wish to kneel, you 
just kneel on the floor. Otherwise you 
stand and that’s all about it. You don’t 
generally sit down at all, unless you 
care to carry out for yourself from a 
pile a singularly uncomfortable little 
chair and to pay an old woman some 
fraction of a cent for its use. Also 
when the French are kneeling on their 
bare stone floor, they have a fashion 
of holding out their arms in rigid 
prayer; it is an extraordinarily tiring 
position and makes your arms ache 
badly. I believe that is why they do it. 

Take Lourdes if you like, and that is 
in France, and then go and have a bath 
there. I have never had one as a sick; 
I have had the bath as a brancardier. 
When all the sick have finished, then 
it is a little privilege that the 
brancardicrs are permitted. There may 
be forty of you waiting your turn out- 
side, and when eventually it comes 
there will be eight of you crowded into 
a tiny cubicle about the size of an old- 
fashioned bathing-box. There are two 
beriches, each for four men sitting as 
tightly as they can squeeze, and you 
will undress as fast as you can and try 
to hang up your clothes on a single peg 
above you, very likely broken. The 
bricks on which you are standing are 


certainly broken, and there will be tiny 
pools of water from the scores of sick 
bathers before you. The bath part itself 
does not matter for this particular argu- 
ment, but as you come out of that icy- 
cold water you will put on those clothes 
again without drying yourself, and 
probably some garment will have fallen 
down on the bricks and got wet 
through. Now speaking of the arrange- 
ments alone as apart from the Miracle, 
they could be improved. But if you 
put that point to a Frenchman he would 
say “Why?” If you desire perfect 
plumbing, his idea is that you had 
better stop in the hotel. But if it is 
Lourdes that you want, then a little dis- 
comfort will be actually good for you. 


R take another aspect of Lourdes. 

From the Asyle to the Grotto may 
be at most half a mile, and it is probably 
less. All day long, wet or shine, there 
is an endless procession of the chairs 
of the sick painfully hauled by bran- 
cardiers saying their rosaries, and if it 
is wet as it very often is, then the sick 
get drenched. There is enough money 
in the Catholic world to roof in that 
half mile, or for the matter of that, 
mechanical America would be perfectly 
able to set up an endless belt on which 
the sick could be conveyed with far less 
shaking. But Lourdes has no mechani- 
cal belt and is not proposing to roof in 
that half mile; the brancardiers will 
continue to haul chairs and to say their 
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prayers. That is the French way. A 
little discomfort may be good for you! 

They do it too with their pilgrimages. 
It is three classes that they run on 
Continental railroads, a luxurious first, 
a comfortable second, and a very un- 
comfortable third with bare woaden 
seats. Now when we English cross 
France with a Lourdes pilgrimage, we 
book second-class for the twenty or 
twenty-two hours’ journey. But the 
French and the Spanish come third; 
(St. Teresa was Spanish, was she not?) 
\nd once in Lourdes I met a Belgian 
gentleman with quite good English. 
When he found that I had my wife and 
child with me he offered me the after- 
noon’s use of his very splendid auto- 
mobile; it would serve, he thought, to 
take la petite out for an airing. A 
magnificent run across Belgium and 
France he must have had in that thing, 
I told him, and the gentleman laughed 
at me. The Good God, he said, had 
lent him a good deal of money; and so 
he had sent that car with its chauffeur 
across two countries in case it might 
be of any help to anyone in Lourdes. 
3ut for himself, he had traveled with 
his Belgian pilgrimage third-class and 
on the wooden seats. For he wished to 
come to Lourdes as a pilgrim and not 
as a tourist. 


HAT’S the French and the Belgian 

and the Spanish and in general the 
Latin point of view. Then in Hungary, 
which is not Latin, I have seen the 
people going round a Church on their 
knees and stopping every minute or two 
to bend and kiss the stone floor. And 
I know Fatima as well, the place they 
call the Lourdes of Portugal. Forty 
and fifty and even sixty thousand people 
you can find there on some of the great 
pilgrimage days. There will be air- 
planes roaring overhead and pouring 
down millions of white rose petals in 
honor of Our Lady of the Most Holy 
Rosary of Fatima. It’s all quite modern 
and up-to-date. Except that there are 
only two quite small hotels, holding per- 
haps at a squeeze a couple of hundred 
people between them; the rest of the 
sixty thousand will be sleeping out, and 
furthermore they will have a slight con- 
tempt for the people in the hotels. They 
do not envy them at all. Why put up 
more hotels, they say. Surely a couple 
of hundred beds will suffice the Eng- 
lish and American tourist visitors who 
come to see the sights. 
pilgrim, a couple of umbrellas placed 
_ together, the family carrying its own 
provisions and the warm Portuguese 
night. A little discomfort once-in a 
while will do no harm. It is of course 
a point of view. 

Ireland I mentioned earlier on as a 
fairly comfortable Catholic country, but 
then when I think of it Ireland 
possesses a pilgrimage which is prob- 


But for the- 


ably the least comfortable in the Catho- 
lic world. I have not, I own, made that 
pilgrimage myself. I want to make it, 
and so far I have not dared to. But 
every year thousands do make it, men 
and women and even girls; I know 
people who make it every year, and I 
know a good deal about it. So you are 
going to start, shall we say, on the 
Monday; then on the Sunday mid-night 
you will stop eating and you will begin 
the business. And on Monday morning 
you will travel fasting by train or auto 
or however you wish to the banks of 
Lough Derg. It is a lake with an 
island on it and that island belongs to 
the Church and you will not get on 
it without the Church’s permission. You 
arrive there perhaps at mid-day, and a 
huge rowing-boat staffed by the Island’s 
silent boatmen will carry you to the 
island. When you get there, you will 
go into a shed and will take off your 








EGEND relates that when St. 

Francis visited the Sultan of 
Egypt, a trap was laid for him. The 
Sultan ordered a carpet covered with 
crosses to be spread on the floor. “If 
he walks on it I shall accuse him of 
insulting his God; if he does not I 
shall accuse him of insulting me.” 
Francis walked on the carpet and on 
being charged with his impiety, an- 
swered: “Our Lord died between two 
thieves who also hung on crosses. We 
Christians have the true Cross; but 
the crosses of the thieves we leave to 
you and these I am not ashamed to 
tread on.” True or not this story 
proves that St. Francis was commonly 
credited with a nimble wit. 


A Bedside Book of Saints 
by Aloysius Roche. 








shoes and stockings or socks, and your 
hat and your collar and of course any 
personal vanities like rings or watches; 
you will hand them to an attendant and 
get a receipt. Meantime the women 
and girls are doing the same thing in 
their shed. 

When you are ready, you will begin 
your real business and will go round 
with bare feet and for some parts on 
your bare knees over some singularly 
sharp rocks saying the proper prayers. 
It is all laid down most punctiliously for 
you, and it will take all your time to 
get round and to say the right prayers. 
(U1 am leaving out, you understand, the 
religious part, and am merely trying 
to outline the physical side of Lough 
Derg.) At six o’clock that evening you 
are allowed to take your one and only 
meal of the day. It consists of black 
bread and black tea; that is, there is 
no butter and no milk or sugar and 





the bread is, of coarse, hard stuff anq 
literally black. You may have exactly 
as much as you can stuff down yourself, 
but that is the only meal you will get 
that day. Also it is rather a question 
when to have it; you mustn’t begin be- 
fore six or after eight, and it is a point 
for yourself how long it is going to last 
you and how long you can stick out 
hungry. And when you have finished 
that meal, you can go and do some more 
prayers. 


UPPOSE you stick it out (I am still 
speaking, you notice, on the purely 

physical side of things), then you come 
to the second day of your pilgrimage, 
and it will be exactly the same as the 
first day, with more prayers and more 
rocks and more one meal at six in the 
evening. But the second night will be 
different, and you will be permitted for 
some hours actually to go to sleep. 
There is a sort of shed-barracks for 
the men and another for the women, 
and there are blankets. And then your 
third day you are up early and there 
are more prayers and more rocks. By 
mid-day you are off on the boat back 
to the mainland. You have got your 
rings and your watch and your collar 
and the rest of your regalia back again 
now, and very likely you have your 
automobile waiting for you (heaps of 
Irish rich people do it), and you are 
a gentleman of the world once more. 
With one little trifling exception; you 
still haven’t quite done with the fasting 
business. You may be back in Dublin 
if you have a speedy enough auto; but 
till midnight you are still only entitled 
to that one meal of black tea and black 
bread. All over Ireland you find inns 
labelled as supplying “Lough Derg 
Meal,” and I myself have been into a 
quite good hotel with a merry little 
automobile party doing themselves ex- 
tremely well; all except their host, the 
man who owned the auto, and he was 
happily eating his Lough Derg black 
bread. ; 

There is something, I believe, in that 
idea of discomfort, and anyway you'll 
find it in most of the Catholic coun- 
tries. But the bulk of my own England, 
of course, is nominally Protestant and 
really semi-pagan; which accounts, I 
imagine, for my very last story. That 
was of a great London paper which 
somehow heard about Lough Derg, and 
wanted to write it up with all its quaint- 
ness and old-workd charm and all that. 
Then the talented reporter to whom they 
entrusted the little job happened to 
know me and that I was a Catholic; 
and so he wrote to me and asked ex- 
actly where Lough Derg might be and 
how best one got there. He presu 
so his letter ended up, that there was 4 
decent Hotel on the Island. 

I never had the heart to break it t0 
him; let the man on the boat do that. 
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Some Authors Appearing in THE SIGN This Month 


ENID DINNIS 


W: have a complaint to lodge 
against our friend, Enid Dinnis. In 
answer to our request this faithful con- 
tributor of always delightful stories, sent 
us a much too modest biographical note. 
Here it is. The daughter of an Anglican 
clergyman, she spent thirty-seven years 
inan East London vicarage. The slums, 
so often pictured in her fiction, are there- 
fore drawn from an authentic back- 
ground. Deeply etched memories of 
those earlier years have remained with 
her. 

She has published four novels and a 
number of volumes of collected stories, 
nearly all of which appeared first in 
American magazines— principally in 
THE Si1cn. Her latest book is on its way 
to us for review. 

Miss Dinnis was received into the 
Church at the Ursuline Convent in 
Thildonck, Belgium, at the beginning of 
her journalistic career. Later her writ- 
ing was confined, with the exception of 
occasional contributions to London’s 
famous weekly, Punch, to Catholic arti- 
cles and stories. To the present issue of 
Tue SieGN she contributes a story entitled 
Back to Ballyborris, P. 78. 


Or 
JOHN BUNKER 


Varied has been the career of John 
Bunker who gives us this month, 
Vagaries of Our English Tongue, which 
can be found on P. 81. With a B.A. de- 
gree from Xavier University ( to which 
was added later an L.L.D.) he set out 
to carve a place for himself in the news- 
paper and literary world. Reporter, re- 


viewer, and manuscript reader, he mean- 
while contributed verse and articles to 
Scribners, The Nation, The Bookman, 
Thought, the New York Times Book Re- 
view, etc. 

His acknowledged success brought him 
the position of lecturer in English versifi- 
cation at New York University and in 
magazine writing at the University of 
Cincinnati. Besides editorial work on 
many publications, Mr. Bunker has pub- 
lished his own book of poems, Shining 
Fields and Dark Towers. The father of 
five children, and at present the presi- 
dent of an advertising agency, he has 
lost none of the more than ordinary 
power of his pen. 


on 
JOHN -NIBB 


John Nibb, who contributes A Century 
of Nationalism to our present issue, con- 
siders that one of the greatest obstacles 
to the spread of unfettered Christianity 
is the development of exaggerated 
nationalisms which are associated with 
injustice and untruth. 

After the Great War, Mr. Nibb 
founded a League of International Peace 
which, he regretfully informs us, did not 
survive in the prevailing Versailles men- 
tality of the period. He is the author of 
Christianity and Internationalism, Man, 
the Madman, and a book of satirical 
poems—The Era of Marvels. He writes 
from London. 


Or 
GEORGE C. HESELTINE 


If you had the pleasure of speaking 
with the alert George C. Heseltine, you 
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would quickly discover his love of 
the land. A founder-member of the 
struggling Marydown Association and 
general manager of the Catholic Family 
Settlement Organization, his time is 
occupied chiefly with these praiseworthy 
movements. 

His education at Hymers College and 
London University, together with his war 
record as Captain in the Royal Air Force 
have given him a background which has 
in part left its mark on his prolific 
writing. 

Mr. Heseltine is a director of G.K.’s 
Weekly and a contributor to religious 
and secular periodicals in this country 
and abroad. His personal publications 
include, among others, The Change 
(Rural Essays), The English Cardinals 
and William of Wykeham. In the pres- 
ent issue Mr. Heseltine contributes Peter 
Porcupine, on P. 105. 


Or 
WILLIAM BLYTON 


Some day Mr. William Blyton will 
weaken to the extent of sending us his 
picture. To date we have not been able 
to secure one. Very likely he has little 
time for visiting the photographer, since 
he and his family are quite busy develop- 
ing their farm at Elstead in Surrey. 

Fleet Street knew him well as the 
former London editor of a group of 
English dailies. Mr. Blyton is the author 
of The Law of Sacrifice, The Modern 
Adventure, Gale Warning, etc. One of 
his recent Catholic Truth Society pub- 
lications was translated into Swedish by 
Sigrid Undset. He gives us a story this 
month called The String Puller, on 
P. 122. 








THE STRING PULLER 


A FATHER of a family is capable 
of anything,” said the French wit; 
meaning that parental love—when given 
its head, and not checked by justice to 
others—stoops to some queer maneuvers. 

But the wit forgot the mothers. Talk 
about love being myopic to the defects 
of their young— 

But meet Mrs. Elburrow, a widow 
these ten years—just the sort of a lady 
who ought to have had a husband to 
checkmate her impulses and emotional 
excesses. A blooming, kindly, but 
slightly silly person of fifty, who of 
course saw herself as a born manageress 
and diplomat. She felt she could, by 
contrivance, do what her daughter 
Maisie could achieve by her mere ex- 
istence and beauty—twiddle people round 
her little finger. 

Fifty per cent of the people she hum- 
bugged, by amiability sauced with a 
little flattery, saw through her; but 
most, even of these, let it go unremarked. 
She had nearly always had her own way. 
That was her luck—and her doom in 
life. She saw the whole of this world, 
with its myriad interests and people, in 
terms of her Maisie. (“As Maisie often 
tells me—” “Have you heard about 
Maisie ?”) She played second 
fiddle to that girl: but, as often happens, 
the second fiddle had a persistence— 
and a slight defection from the true 
pitch—which made it more audible in 
the house than the first fiddle. 

The older children had married off 
and gone their ways, keeping in touch 
with the old nest every Christmas, an 
occasional summer holiday, or at birth- 
days. Maisie, always favorite, had now 
become a cult. She could easily have 
become a bore to the Elburrow’s friends, 
only she had been dowered with a share 
of humor that saved the social situation 
—when Ma was not there, interfering 
with the natural process of people find- 
ing their own level. The girl’s ironic 
detachment was lost on Mrs. Elburrow, 
and now and then—ever so consider- 
ately—the candle of worship had to be 
snuffed. 

But why can’t infatuated parents see 
it? One predictable result was that 
biggish tracts of Maisie’s private life 
were kept from Ma. Her goings and 
comings, her plans and dreams were 
severely edited lest her mild successes 
should be trumpeted and orchestrated 
the day after to a neighbor’s tea-party. 
Slow on the saccharine, Ma! A modern 
girl, you see: and quite right, too. Even 
Hollywood stars (once or twice) have 





By W. J. Blyton 


had to ask their publicity man to soft- 
pedal a bit. 

That private life of Maisie’s had be- 
come lately an eventful and vivid one. 
For she was twenty-three. You don’t 
reach that age, with cordial brown eyes, 
light chestnut hair with life in it, a 
clear complexion and form worthy of 
color scheme—without attracting “in- 
terest,” and perhaps bestowing some. 
She had thus attracted Jim Dolloway a 
year back; and latterly she was discov- 
ering at last that there was something 
in him after all! 

Quite shrewd girls cannot guess the 
first time. If young women want a 
“specialist’s opinion” of a man, let them 
seek it of his fellow men: it won’t be 
infallible, but it will be relevant. (So, 
too, of women. Men! Inquire whether 
she is liked by her sex: it is a certifi- 
cate of character far from negligible.) 
For Jim was dour and taciturn just in 
proportion to his admiration; tongue- 
tied just when he had most need to speak 
out. His head seethed with ideas, but 
by most uninterested onlookers he was 
summarily classed as a rather dumb 
dog: the fact being that his future rdle 
in life was to be talked about rather than 
talking, one of life’s givers rather than 
one of its takers. 

Twice the Dolloways -had worked 
themselves up in the world, in the last 
sixty years, by dint of merit; and twice 
causes outside of them—the second time 
it was the depression—had plucked 
them down, hurt, but undismayed. They 


stuck it, neither upstarts nor down-- 


starts; a little like sea-birds using the 
billows. He was a square-set upstand- 
ing fellow, with a gray reserved eye 
under penthouse brows, and crisp wal- 
nut hair that didn’t part very definitely ; 
and he had hands that showed grasp but 
so far had had nothing really worth 
their grip. All his polish was in the 
grain, not on the surface. People— 
employers, but especially girls—discov- 
ered him slowly; and he might easily be 
the sort who misses the tide. 


AISIE had discovered him. That 
sums up her intelligence. 

As for prospects, on the face of it he 
had none. His belief in himself was a 
walking by faith not by sight. It was 
shared by Maisie almost alone—and 
only by her in the last three months. 

That was the situation when both of 
them heard of a first-class job in an en- 
gineering firm. It was like each of them 
to apply independently and not tell the 
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other. Maisie might have put Jim on to 
it, but he was so confoundedly difficult 
in setting out his shop window that she 
did not know his fitness for it. 
over, she still thought of a post for her- 
self. He, on his part, was so full of his 
own career that he never dreamed of her 
eligibility. Curious, secretive creatures! 
Both were in railroad offices, on the 
fringe only of the work they hankered 
after. But they studied, and meant to 
get there. 

Whenever they met, they talked of 
anything but the ambition that was on 
their minds. If he or she had babbled 
of the letter of application, and nothing 
had come of it, either would have felt 
humiliated. Observe: they had not yet 
the perfect intimacy of the last confi- 
dences. The affair was in the stage 
when each wanted to cut a figure in the 
other’s eyes. It is the most bracing 
stage of courtship; it ought to last 
longer—like education. 


AD she known Jim was in the run- 

ning, Maisie would have stood 
down. For on the strength of success, he 
would—well, have done the right thing. 
Had Jim suspected that Maisie had hopes, 
he would not have stood down. Frankly, 
he was a man; and besides, he believed 
—on no evidence at all—that he would 
fit the post better. 

The directors of the firm sifted the 
applications at two long meetings. Some 
were keen on the comparative novelty of 
trying out a young woman. Romantics! 
A majority of one stood out for Dollo- 
way. Decision was postponed for a 
week, They would dine and sleep on it. 
The romantics might come over, for 
anyway a majority of one was not sat- 
isfactory. A letter came to Maisie, ask- 
ing for a few final details, and hinting 
that her acceptance had a strong party 
for it. In an unlucky moment she told 
Mrs. Elburrow. 

“But not a word to the neighbors!” 
she warned. 

And Mrs. Elburrow said: “Of course 
not !” 

She at least kept that promise. But 
she had not covenanted not to work hard 
for her girl in other and more influ- 
ential quarters! Certainly not. Mrs. 
Elburrow was one of those who believe 
nothing good can happen, unassisted by 
enormous strategical and tactical effort. 
Plans must be deep laid. She went at 
them with implacable vitality and mis- 
directed subtlety. She lived in rushes— 
like the infant Moses. That was an 
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eestatic, uplifting and busy week for 
her. How she understudied Providence! 
—if “understudied” is not an inadequate 
word. 

Mr. Calvert Hennessy was one of the 
directors, and, “sagacious of her quarry 
from afar,” she marked him down as the 
first subject of her hypnotic practice. 
In a woman twenty years younger, it 
would have been “vamping”; but she 
had crossed that feminine line when 
the unscrupulous exertion of charm is 
thought minx-like and takes on the at- 
tributes of maternal solicitude instead. 
Cal was not for a moment deceived— 
really—for he was a humorist, a cynic 
and man of the world. But he liked 
matronly wire-pullers to take the trouble 
and think it worth their while to “put 
the spell” on him. On the board, he was 
one of the anti-romantics, and a pro- 
Dolloway. But after an hour with Mrs. 
Elburrow, he had “crossed over.” For 
his views coincided with those of the 
actress who, when asked what sort of 
criticism she liked, replied: ‘Flattery— 
laid on with a trowel.” 


UCCESS went to her head. Possessed 

by one idea, she continued the lobby- 
ing. (If you won’t leave something for 
Providence to do, Providence hands 
over the reins as it were—till you’ve 
driven the coach into a mess; and leave 
the slow extrication to Providence.) 
The easy way in which two others went 
down before her onset confirmed her 
conviction of the silliness of men-folk. 
They could be discreet with young 
women; but clever middle-aged ones, 
who simulate respect, get past their 
guard every time. She had packed her 
court. 

Reviewing her tactics, her conscience 
glibly acquitted her. To have insinu- 
ated that Jim Dolloway was an impres- 
sive cipher; that no one ever could be 
so wise as he looked; that he hadn’t 
flair and that Maisie was the only think- 
able candidate, and her mother was put- 
ting them on their honor as friends and 
intelligent men to do her a favor and an 
original thing at the same time—all 
this, said her plastic obedient conscience 
(a boneless wonder) was not simply al- 
lowable, but virtue. That organ had 
been trained tacitly not to be incon- 
venient, and so it simply chose to for- 
get that she had hinted—assumed—that 
the Dolloways’ ups and downs had some 
not very reputable financial cause, pos- 
sibly a certain flightiness. 

Why do otherwise good women do 
these things? The lower creation show 
parental love; but if they defend and 
train their young, they don’t “down” 
the young of other parents in the same 
species. Odd, because, you know, they 
haven’t venerable codes of ethics and 
solemn sanctions enforcing them, as we 
have. Mrs, Elburrow would have been 


.amazed and incredulous at any com- 


parison between her tactics and those of 
a mother fox—and outraged at your 
preference of the fox. 

The final selection of the board was 
difficult but it was announced several 
days later. Maisie had won. But the 
minority had insisted on a secondary 
post being created for Dolloway—under 
the successful Maisie. 

Then, and not till then, the two lovers 
confided in each other all about it. Vic- 
tory, for both, tasted like ashes in the 
mouth. Both scented chicanery some- 
where, without being able to adduce a 
reason. 

Maisie did an absurd thing for any 
budding engineering practitioner; she 
cried with vexation, and loyalty to Jim, 
and shame that sex had operated in the 
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Incense 
By Etta Squier Seley 


OU count it waste 

That flowers should bloom 
In canyons deep 
Or on the heights 


By man untrod? 


From such earth-shrines 
The rich perfume 
Ascending on the breeze 
Is nature’s offering 


Of incense unto God. 
—— —/ 


choice. “I'll throw the appointment in 
their faces!” she sobbed. “Then you 
can take it.” And a lot more like it. 
But Jim did not see it quite that way. 
His masculinity was a trifle exasperated 
at walking into success over the sacri- 
fice of a girl. (He wasn’t afraid ever 
of her reminding him of the episode 
years after—she was not one who en- 
tered her good deeds in a book and left 
it lying about, nor would she bury the 
hatchet and leave a mark over the burial 
place.) . 

However, what Maisie did not defi- 
nitely know about the “job” she guessed. 
Her instinct for guessing was uncanny. 
(Some people, even the little-experi- 
enced, are born with a knowledge of the 
world; others, after being and doing 
everything and living everywhere, re- 
main simpletons. ) 








“Oh, mother, you’ve ruined me!” said 
the girl, melodramatically, that night on 
getting home. “I wanted Jim Dollo- 
way to have it—and then we would 
have married.” Mrs. Elburrow’s jaw 
dropped: she, who hated to show any of 
the ‘disarray of emotion. She also 
seized the opportunity to give herself 
completely away. 

“T did it for the best!” she protested. 
And then saw all her disguises and 
masks fallen from her with the words. 

It was an easy walk-over for Maisie; 
too easy for the cruelty of youth to ex- 
ploit. With a cutting-edge of manner 
lent her by disappointment, Maisie an- 
nounced : “After I knew that Jim was in 
for the job, I wouldn’t go another inch 
for it. It’s more to him than me. And 
more money. I wouldn’t wonder! Yes! 
They wouldn’t pay a woman the same.” 

“But—” essayed Mrs. Elburrow, and 
dried up under Maisie’s dancing eyes. 

“You can see mie,’ remarked that 
ironic girl, “can’t you? In the job 
(for several years, till the sentimental 
directors have got over the novelty of a 
woman bossing), leaving Jim on an 
office stool.” 


HE meant that her mother couldn’t 

see any such thing. Anyhow, Mrs. 
Elburrow, having well and truly burnt 
her fingers, was silent: the less said now 
the better. She had sat too long on the 
egg and had addled it. Life was really 
very complicated and awkward. Your 
best efforts seemed wasted. Really, it 
seemed as if the heedless folk came off 
best. Still, she knew she had riot the 
passive virtues. She must go on nudg- 
ing Providence’s elbow. 

But not in the matter of Maisie: un- 
grateful girl! 

Maisie and Jim between them con- 
cocted their plan quickly, the next day. 

She got her way at last. After all, the 
bribe held out before him was enticing: 
a good job and a good wife, and the 
price was to swallow one pill for pride. 

The next thing was to get the direc- 
torate to see it their way. There might 
be snags here. Altruism might be mis- 
construed in the business world, and 
both jobs might vanish while one was 
being magnanimously surrendered. Such 
things have happened. 

Their luck, however, held. Funda- 
mental decency got its desserts, and some 
of the board members were clairvoyant 
enough to see through the brick-wall of 
Maisie’s letter of explanation. “The 
Girl Who Resigned a Job Before She 
Was Paid Her First Packet,” murmured 
one elderly wag, whose mind ran to 
headlines. They were in the mood, that 
afternoon session, to laugh it off and 
take the man. 

Several of the feminist junta were pri- 
vately a little relieved that their experi- 
mental whim had not—this time—gone 
through. 








NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Religion Teaching and Practice 
by Rudolph C. Bandas, Ph.D., S.T.D. et M. 


The lack of due emphasis on the 
teaching qualifications of catechists has 
greatly hampered progress in religious 
instruction. Dr. Bandas, in striving to 
realize the end of religious education, 
namely, the full development of the 
Christian life in the individual, intro- 
duces well tried and approved psycho- 
logical methods of pedogogy. 

For him religious teaching is not a 
mere memory test in which the answers 
of the catechism are learned by rote, 
but something as vital to the full life of 
man as food for the body. His object is 
to reach the whole man and to impress 
upon mind and heart the wonderful real- 
ism of Catholic Doctrine, so that re- 
ligious instruction will become truly 
part and parcel of a Catholic’s daily life. 
In a word, he aims at the building up of 





“Catechetical Instruction is the founda- 
tion of the whole Christian Life” (Decree 
Provido Sane, January 12, 1935). 


RELIGION TEACHING 
AND PRACTICE 


REV. RUDOLPH G. BANDAS, 
Ph.D., S.T.D. et M. 


Professor of Dogmatic Theology and Catechetics, 
St. Paul Seminary 


Price, Net $1.50; Postpaid $1.60 


In the Decree Provido Sane, the Holy 
See issues a’most urgent appeal to all the 
Bishops of-the Universal Church to devote 
even greater attention than heretofore to 
the task of teaching Christian Doctrine in 
such a way that it will supply “a sure and 
firm norm of correct belief and correct con- 
duct.’ The Decree declares plainly that on 
the proper fulfillment of this task depends 
the future welfare of the Church. 


Dr. Bandas’ work considers the qualifica- 
tions of the modern catechist; and describes 
the correct teaching methods as demon- 
strated by psychological researches and 
tests. He thus shows not only the correct 
method of conveying religious knowledge, 
but also how the pupils should be trained 
to translate this knowledge into conduct— 
the only real religious training. 

After considering all the phases of religious 
instruction, the author devotes a chapter to the 
organization of the Confraternity of Christian 


Doctrine, which the above-mentioned 
orders to be established in every parish. 


An Appendix gives a translation of the entire 
Decree Provido Sane, which will undoubtedly 
inaugurate a new era in Catechetical Instruction, 
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a group of competent catechists imbued 
with a knowledge of correct methods of 
teaching who will revolutionize religious 
instruction. He also points the inter- 
relation between the Catechism, Bible 
History, Liturgy and their real bearing 
on the secular sciences—an idea that 
many Catholic educators would do well 
to ponder. In conclusion, he discusses 
the advantages derived from the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine and 
Adult Study Clubs. 

Religion Teaching and Practice should 
be carefully studied. It is a clear, bal- 
anced® and thoughtful analysis of the 
principles of modern pedogogy applied 
to religious instruction. 


Joseph F, Wagner, New York. $1.60. 


Apologetics for the Pulpit. Vol. 1 
by Aloysius Roche 


“Apologetics,” the author writes in 
the first chapter of this book, “does not 
address itself solely to opponents with 
a view to confounding them, but also 
to the believer with a view to vindicat- 
ing the act of faith as a rational act. 
The beauty and value of a simple, child- 
like faith need not blind us to the im- 
portant fact that faith rests upon reason; 
and it need not blind us to the other 
fact, namely, that it is useful and even 
desirable that the believer himself should 


know why he believes.” We are inclined © 


to put the case stronger and say it is 
really a necessity today for Catholics 
to be able “to give a reason for the 
faith that is in them.” Omniscient edi- 
tors, loose-thinking columnists and maga- 
zine writers are constantly expressing 
their views on religion, frequently to 
the disturbance and confusion of Catho- 
lics who read them. 

The book is not an argument for the 
preaching of apologetics but a number 
of apologetical sermons which Father 
Roche happily considered to be useful 
for his fellow-priests. The dogma of 
the church is translated from its ob- 
scure, technical language into everyday 
English. The sermons cover the essen- 
tials on the various points in a clear and 
interesting style. The book should be 
helpful to priests and assuredly should 
appeal to the increasing number of lay 
people desirous of widening and deep- 
ening their knowledge of the faith. 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London. $2.50. 
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Villeneuve-Bargemont 


by Sister Mary Ignatius Ring, $.N.D. Ph.D, 

To the vast majority of English. 
speaking men, Jean Villeneuve-Barge- 
mont is not even a name. Men pro- 
pound social ideals, they labor for social 
justice, yet they are utterly ignorant of 
this man who has been justly called 
“The first representative of Catholic 
ideas among economists.” Most of his 
contemporaries thought of men merely 
as an aid to wealth; he struggled with 
ceaseless energy to instil the idea of 
wealth as an aid to man, 

Sister Mary Ignatius, S.N.D., has 
endeavored to win recognition for 
Villeneuve-Bargemont and his great 
work. In a detailed and skilful presen- 
tation of his theories, she gives us an 
understanding of the great personality 
of the man himself. As she compares? 
the teachings of Villeneuve-Bargemont, 
with the Catholic social teachings of-) 
ficially promulgated by Leo XIII fifty: 
years [ater, we realize that here was a 
man who knew how to draw the con- 
clusions inherent in his Catholic beliefs, 
and who was. not afraid to lead -the 
way in proposing those conclusions to 
the world. 

The importance and worth of Ville- 


neuve-Bargemont’s work is gradually. 


winning appreciation by the greater 
economists. His achievements during 
his lifetime were not negligible, but it 
is possible that those achievements may 
be eclipsed by the effect his writings 
will have on the future. His analysis of 
the causes of social evils and his presen- 
tation of solutions may well be chosen 
as a practical guide even by moderns. 
$3.50. 
e ° 


The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 


The Carpenter 


by David P. McAstocker, S.]. 

Profitable spiritual reading can be 
made from this life of Saint Joseph. 
Each chapter contains an apt and well- 
pointed lesson. Interesting anecdotes 
add a pleasant personal touch. With 
this book is completed the trilogy of 
the Holy Family with which the author 
has enriched our spiritual literature. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $1.00. 
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Chaos in Mexico 
by Charles S. Macfarland 


Dr. Macfarland went to Mexico this 
spring and spent six weeks there inter- 
viewing more than one hundred men 
and women, representing both Church 
and State, in order to find the truth 
about the charge that the State is per- 
secuting the Church. After the manner 
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of opposing lawyers in a criminal trial, 
he places before the bar of public opin- 
jon the evidence of both Church and 
State, and leaves it to decide whether 
the accusation is true.. The author’s 
personal judgment is that “even a hasty 
review of this volume makes it perfectly 
clear that the Mexican State is perse- 
cuting the Church [italics the author’s]. 
For the Foreign Secretary and the Am- 
bassador to the United States to reiter- 
ate denials is as disingenuous as it is 
inept.” (page 263). 

It cannot be said, however, that the 
book is not without defect. The Catho- 
lic reader will find much to cheer him 
and much to irritate him. The author 
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has tried to be fair to both sides in the 
conflict, but to such an extent as to be 
painful. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
he puts too high a value on the testi- 
mony of the State, which makes the evi- 
dence of the Church less weighty and 
conclusive. Somehow or other the 
Church must be kept on the defensive, 
even in a book intended to be unbiased. 
It is like acquitting a defendant of one 
charge with the warning: “You are 
innocent on this count, but beware that 
you are not brought up on others, which 
can be lodged against you. You might 
not escape so easily.” 

The author’s antecedents may explain 
his attitude. He is a Protestant clergy- 
man of the Congregational Church, and 
also a Freemason. For twenty years he 
served as administrative officer of the 
Federal Council of Churches, and is 
now General Secretary Emeritus of that 
body. It is not strange, then, that he 
considers the position of the Catholic 
Church towards the Protestant missions 
in Mexico, the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., 
education, etc., as opposed to the spirit 
of “free inquiry” and “evangelical free- 
dom.” There is an answer to’ these 
objections, which one can find in the 
masterful study of the Mexican situa- 
tion by Bishop Kelly in his book, Blood- 
Drenched Altars. 

Without impugning the good-faith of 
Dr. Macfarland, his book is not recom- 
mended as a complete and accurate 
account of either Church or State in 
Mexico. Nevertheless, the benefit to be 
looked for from his book is that it will 
be accepted as proof of the persecution 
of the Catholic Church in Mexico by 
many Americans who would refuse to 
believe the statements of Catholic Church 
authorities. The main fact is that Chaos 
in Mexico convincingly proves the main 
thesis, and that is about all that can be 
expected. 


Harper £ Brothers, New York. $2.00. 


Principles of Ethics 
by Dom Thomas Verner Moore 


Everybody, whether he realizes it or 
not, is concerned with ethics. The prob- 
lem of right and wrong is a daily and 
vital concern. The important thing is 
whether one’s principles of conduct are 
valid or not, when considered in the 
light of reason and the purpose of hu- 
man life on earth. 

The distinctive feature of this book 
is the space it devotes to the ethics of 
the nursing profession. Dom Moore 
builds his system of ethics chiefly on 
the problems presented in the diaries 
of ninety-five nurses, who recorded 
their doubts and difficulties and sub- 
mitted them anonymously. Principles 
of Ethics extend not only to the nursing 
profession, but to every profession and 
state in life. The duties of man to him- 
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self, to other men, to his family and 
other social units, are also covered. 
Vital personal and family problems are 
discussed in the light of ethical prin- 


ciples,. and solutions deriving - from 
them are laid down. 
The ethics of this volume are 


“frankly theistic,” that is, it is built 
on the supposition of the existence of 
a personal God. The principles and solu- 
tions given therein are buttressed by 
the solid doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and other weighty authorities. After 
laying down principles of conduct, the 
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author asks the ‘reader to apply them 
to theoretical cases, so as to exercise 
himself in the matter learned. This is 
a distinct advantage, for it gets the 
reader to think things out for himself. 
The book is worthy of hearty recom- 
mendation, especially in this age of be- 
haviorism and animal conduct. What 
is sorely needed today is to let reason 
have its say, and not let the imagina- 
tion and sentiment, not to say the flesh, 
do all the thinking, or what passes for 
thinking. 


Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $3.00. 


Green Light 
by Lloyd C. Douglas 


The theme of this novel, as revealed 
through Dean Harcourt, is that we hu- 
mans are marching from one height of 
civilization to another, in what he called 
“The Long Parade.” Sometimes the 
parade gets snarled, but soon the “Green 
Light” flashes, and the parade moves 
on. He does not tell us where it wi!l 
finally stop, unless it be the blessed 
state of “Personal Adequacy,” what- 
ever that may mean. 

The Dean is attached to a Protestant 
Episcopal cathedral in a Mid-western 
city. People come to him with their 
troubles—all of them, it seems, of “the 
better sort,” and he tells them of “The 
Long Parade” and “Personal Ade- 
quacy.” For some reason or other they 
all “fall’ for it, and their lives are re- 
newed, This stuff will appeal to a cer- 
tain type of mind, which is innocent of 
logic and not too insistent on definition. 

As a whole the story is far-fetched 
and unconvincing, and as a novel it is 
awkward in construction and labored in 
expression. 
ie 7% Mifflin Co., Boston and New York. 


Values and Reality 
by Leo Richard Ward 


Messrs. Sheed and Ward, in an ad- 
vertisement of this book refer to it 
as the easiest of books to read. Heart- 
ily do we wish that we might concur 
in this opinion. Certainly there are few 
more important problems in philosophy 
than the problem of values, with its far- 
reaching repercussions in ethics and 
epistomology. Professor Dewey and his 
ilk of pseudo-philosophers have made 
such sorry confusion of the whole prob- 
lem that a clear and sane exposé of the 
Thomistic theory is badly needed. 

There is no question but that Father 
Ward is eminently fitted to write that 
exposé, His specialization in the ques- 
tion of values has given him every right 
to an authoritative voice. But unfortu- 
nately he makes no effort to clarify the 


-problem, His choice of words is ex- 


tremely technical, his phrases are over- 
Our advertisers are worthy of your support 








long and abound in parentheses, and jt 
is only with the greatest difficulty that 
one really grasps what he is driving at 
Of course the book may have been 
written solely for academicians, If $0, 
it is to be hoped that someone may take 
up the cudgel for the sake of the ord. 
nary philosophical student. Father 
Ward’s treatise is a decided dose of 
caviar to the general. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $3.00. 


Baptismal and Confirmation 
Names 
by Edward F. Smith 


The Church insists -that Christian 
names be given to all those presented 


for Baptism, even when foolish parents - 


demand that the priest impose the name 
of their favorite hero or movie star. 
Those who read this book will not have 
any reason for objecting that they do 
not know the names of suitable saints, 
This alphabetical dictionary includes a 
condensed account of the life of each 
saint, and the nicknames, corrupted 
forms, Latin and modern equivalents, 
with their pronunciation. “Gemma” 
might be added to the list, in honor 
of Blessed Gemma Galgani, O was 
beatified May 14, 1933. Patron saints 
of various countries and professions, 
and those prayed to for relief in disease 
and distress are also given. 

Benziger Brothers, New York. $3.00. 


Common Sense for Mothers 
by Mrs. John S. Reilly 


Mrs. Reilly discusses the problems 
which beset mothers and shows in a 
kindly, sympathetic way how they should 
be solved. The book is well named, 
for it gives common sense advice on 
this most important of all human prob- 
lems—the proper rearing and education 
of children. Mrs. Reilly is the mother 
of seven children, in whose upbringing 
she has tested the advice which she here 
gives to others. That advice is sound, 
and if followed will produce the best 
results. Since the book was written 
for mothers in general, it does not 
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commit itself in regard to religious 
training beyond laying down the general 
principle that a strong religious belief 
is necessary for the proper and full 
development of the child. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. $2.00. 


Instructions for Non-Catholics 
Before Marriage 
by Anthony L. Osthheimer 


In several dioceses of the United 
States it is required that non-Catholics 


‘who contemplate marriage with Catho- 


lics must take a course of instructions 
in Catholic doctrine before the marriage 
may be celebrated. This regulation is 
not meant to force them to adopt the 
faith, but to enlighten them on the faith 
of the Catholic partner, so that there 
may be no misunderstanding of the 
Catholic. attitude later on in mafried 
life. The instructions are clear, simple, 
and courteous. The author does well 
in outlining a further course of reading 
in Catholic doctrine for those who may 
care to pursue the subjects discussed 
further. 


The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia. $.60. 


Parent and Child 


by Edgar Schmiedeler, 0.S.B. and 
M. Rosa McDonough, Ph.D. 

There was a time when most parents 
and teachers resented the aid which 
psychologists offered them in the train- 
ing of children. The attitude was that 
“What was good enough for grand- 
mother, is good enough for me.” That 
attitude has changed. Most parents are 
now eager to accept any sound and 
practical advice that psychology or any 
other science has to offer. 

Parent and Child certainly ranks 
among the best works on child psychol- 
ogy. It not only presents the Catholic 
point of view, but presents that point 
of view excellently. While many books 
on this subject treat only the child’s 
physical, mental and emotionak develop- 
ment, this book treats also of the much 
more important topic—the child’s moral 
and religious education. And while 
many Catholic books on child training 
are based on a superficial knowledge of 
Catholicism, this work is grounded on 
fundamental «Catholic doctrine. It is, 
therefore, a book highly recommended 
to all who have been entrusted with the 
training of children. 

The title of the book is to be some- 
what regretted. The book will indeed 
Prove very useful to the parents of 
children, but its usefulness will not stop 
there. Catholic teachers and priests too 
will find in it much worthwhile informa- 
tion to guide them in their relations 
with children. 


D. Appleton-Century Co., New York. $2.25. 


An Anthology of Mysticism 


Edited by Paul de Jaegher, S.J. Translated 
from the French by Donald Attwater. 

“Tt is my belief that an anthology that 
will give people an idea, however feeble, 
of what is to be found in mystical works 
will attract readers and encourage them 
to try the great mystics for themselves, 
seeking among them that increase of 
divine love and knowledge which is their 
proper fruit.” So says the author in his 
introduction to these choice gleanings in 
the field of descriptive mysticism. It is 
a frank statement of the desire to popu- 
larize the mystical writers, if not mys- 
ticism itself, among the uninitiated. 

The book is not scientific but apostolic 
and popular in purpose; therefore the 
selections are not exhaustive but merely 
representative. They are gleanings from 
a wide domain of time and place. Six 
centuries separate St. Angela of Foligno 
(d. 1309) and Blessed Gemma Galgani 
(d. 1903). There are mystical treasures 
from England, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain. But these selec- 
tions ought to achieve their purpose 
of leading “well-instructed religious 
people” to the mystics themselves in 
order to learn to love God better by 
learning to know. Him, as far as pos- 
sible, as the mystics know him. 

To general readers the usefulness of 
this book as an introduction to mystical 
literature is enhanced by the biographi- 
cal and bibliographical information that 
prefaces each group of selections. Eng- 
lish-speaking readers are doubly in debt 
to Donald Attwater: first, for making 
this book accessible to them in English 
and secondly, for the information he 
supplies about English editions of so 
many mystical works. The topical or 
analytical index makes the book more 
serviceable. 


Burns, Oates € Washbourne, London. $3.00. 


The Science of Correct Thinking. 
Logic 
by Rev. Celestine N. Bittle, O.M. Cap. 


No text which treats of the essentials 
of Aristotelico-Scholastic logic can hope 
to present novel material. Despite this 
limitation with reference to the ma- 
terial of logic, Father Celestine Bittle 
has succeeded in giving us a very use- 
ful manual because of the interesting 
manner in which he has presented his 
subject. It is easy to see that the author 
has constantly before his mind the stu- 
dent who is taking up logic for the 
first time. In this respect his work 
avoids two extremes—it is neither too 
lengthy nor too detailed and on the 
other hand not too brief. 

Without hesitation this book is recom- 
mended to the consideration of teachers 
and students of logic. It is to be hoped 
also that the general reader, who is 
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really anxious to improve his mind and 
not merely fill it with miscellaneous in- 
formation, will have the courage and 
perseverance to master the contents of 
this well-planned treatise. A little more 
practical application of The Science of 
Correct Thinking will develop a more 
critical faculty of judgment and enable 
us to see through much of what claims 
to be thought and which attempts to 
justify itself by calling itself “modern.” 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $2.00. 
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Somewhere an Empire 
by Fleming Healy 


Perhaps one of the chief interests in 
this novel centers in the fact that its 
author is a young man of twenty-three. 
As a whole, the story fails to fulfill its 
promise, although many fine sections 
are to be found throughout. 

The action of the story takes place 
in the thirteenth century, B.C. For the 
most part the characters of Miled and 
Scotha, who play the chief réles in the 
novel, are well drawn. But in the char- 
acterization, as in the story generally, 
there are too many lapses. The en- 
deavor to mingle modern elements with 
the ancient also fails. The author, how- 
ever, must be congratulated for avoid- 
ing the pitfalls of sex to which this type 
of story might easily have lent itself. 
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Though the marks of the beginner are 
evident, they point to a beginner of 
promise. 

Robert Speller, Inc., 


New York. $2.50 


Christ and the Third Wise-Man 
by John Oxenham 


Mr. Oxenham has woven about Cas- 
par, the third Wise-Man, a legendary 
novel loosely founded upon the texts 
of the Gospel. It concerns itself with 
three great events: the birth of Jesus 
and the call of the Wise-Men; the death 
of Christ upon the Cross; and the con- 
version of St. Paul. 

From a literary viewpoint the author 
has written interestingly and well, 
though at times his reconstructions of 
scenes from the life of Christ are weak 
and over-sentimental. The theological 
errors are many. 
Green €& Co., 


Longmans, New York. $2.00. 


One Light Burning 
by R. C. Hutchinson 


The main characters of the book are 
the three which form the so-called 
eternal triangle. The development of 
the plot shows how they, or at least two 
of them, found a deeper happiness. The 





A Genuine Pipe Organ 
For the Price of Imitations— 
costs no more than a Good Piano 


Wicks Company, builders of 
famous Cathedral organs, 
offers a remarkable pipe or- 
gan of finest quality at 
the cost of a good reed 
organ or piano. Solves 
all problems of space and 
expense. Prices as low as $775. 


Leading authorities on organs for Guts 

Church requirements heartily endorse it. 

ideal for the home. Write for free booklet, 
WICKS PIPE ORGAN COMPANY 

DEPT. Sil HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 
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characters are not Catholic, and hence 
strictly Catholic ideals do not guide 
them in their decisions and actions. 
Yet, throughout the story, the influence 
of Christianity shows itself again and 
again. In several places the author 
manifests a fine understanding of spiri- 
tual values. 

The introduction of characters and 
the change of locale are occasionally 
abrupt. In spite of this, however, Mr. 
Hutchinson presents a gripping story in 
which fidelity, loyalty and courage lead 
to deeds of heroism. His portrayal of 
the mental workings of his characters 
is made with artistry and deep under- 
standing. 


Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York. $2.50. 


Anglican Memories 
by Dom Bede Camm, 0.5.8. 


The well known English Benedictine, 
Dom Bede Camm, here presents a brief 
but interesting sketch of the principal 
factors which had a bearing on his 
conversion from Anglicanism to Cathol- 
icism. It is not in a proper sense a 
biography, since it deals exclusively with 
one aspect of the author’s religious his- 
tory. In fulfillment of his boyhood de- 
sire he was educated for the ministry 
in the Church of England. Though he 
received Anglican Orders in the best of 
faith he was not without serious doubts 
as to the correctness of his position— 
doubts which had their origin in the 
inconsistencies and conflicting opinions 
on doctrine within his own communion. 
After a short time in the Anglican 
ministry he was converted to the 
Church, became a monk of St. Benedict 
and was ordained to the priesthood in 
1895. Prayer and the workings of grace 
were far more important in dispelling 
his doubts than were reasoned argu- 
ments. 

The book is written simply and 
clearly. The story has the merit of in- 
terest and is pervaded by the author’s 
deep spirit of faith. 

Burns, Oates € Washbourne, Ltd., London. $1.00. 


The Brown Caravan 
by Anthony Rowe 

For anyone who is sated with the 
speed of modern modes of travel, The 
Brown Caravan will be a gratifying re- 
laxation. Mr. Rowe conducts his readers 
on a placid tour through southern Eng- 
land. That we are not shown a great 
deal of the countryside is due to the 
author’s position as driver of the cara- 
van. His chief interest is absorbed by 
the narrow vista lying open to him be- 
tween his horses’ ears. However, Mr. 
Rowe’s genial philosophizing on equine 
habits, and his humorous relation of ad- 
ventures as commissary of the house- 
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wagon, make his book pleasant reading, 
Mr. Anson’s interesting drawings add 
considerable interest to the book, 


Heath, Cranton, London. $1.35, 


Literary Handbook for Catholic 
Students 


by William T. O’Rourke 


“The Catholic Library is one of the 
most powerful and far-reaching forces 
that can be mustered to the call of 
‘Catholic Action through Catholic Edy. 
cation.’ It is through the library that 
the paths of scholarship lead, and it js 
through the Catholic library that Catho- 
lic scholarship must advance if it is to 
come to the forefront. In spite of these 
facts the library has not yet come into 
its own in a great number of Catholic 
colleges and schools. If we are not 
lacking the library itself, we fail only 
too often in its intelligent use, and for 
this there is no defense.” 

Those of us who lament the lack of 
systematic cataloguing and _ intelligent 
use of the many sources of Catholic 
learning can say “Amen” to these 
words of the author’s Preface. There 
is a constantly swelling stream of out- 
standing books written by Catholic au- 
thors, which should command an ever 
widening influence in the cause of 
Catholic Action and Catholic culture. 
But, unfortunately, these books do not 
exercise the influence which they should. 
In order to make this growing field of 
Catholic letters available to Catholic 
school and college students, Mr. 
O’Rourke prepared his volume. He ex- 
plains the technique of cataloguing, and 
lists standard reference works which 
should be included in every worthwhile 
catalogue. It is “the first book of its 
kind,” according to Father Stinson, S.J, 
in his Foreword. That is, in Catholic 
library work. This reviewer agrees 
with Father Stinson, that “scholarship 
will be vastly helped” when the prin- 
ciples set forth in this Handbook are 
reduced to practice in Catholic schools 
and colleges. 


Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $2.25. 








TIMELY BOOKS 


THE SADDEST AND GLADDEST 
OF DAYS ($1.00)—A month- 
old book which is receiving high 
praise from all reviewers. Over 
1,000 copies sold already. 

FIDELIS OF THE CROSS ($3.50) 
—The announcement that a 
sixth edition of this biography 
has just been published is proof 
of the wide interest in the life 
-and missionary career of Father 
Fidelis Kent Stone, C.P. 

THE PASSION PRAYER BOOK 
($1.00) — The ever timely 

et manual which empha- 
sizes devotion to  Christ’s 

Passion. 
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Where Put Your 


GET A 
LIFE INCOME 


What is an Annuity Bond? 
An Annuity Bond is a contract 
between Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and the holder of the Bond, who 
is called an Annuitant. 


You can’t take it 
with you! 


Will you hoard it 
or spend it? 


Money: 


HELP CHRIST'S” 
CAUSE | 


How can I get an Annuity Bond ) 
Send to Passionist Missions, Ing 
Union City, N. J., the sum 
wish to give; also send full naq 
with date and year of birth. 


What does this Contract consist in? 


The Annuitant makes an outright 
gift to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and Passionist Missions, Inc., 
binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long 
as the Annuitant lives. 


Give it away or 
make a Will? 


What is Passionist Missions, Ii 
It is a duly authorized Cathol 
Missionary Society incorporat 
under the laws of the State’ 
New Jersey. 


Why not buy Life 


W hat determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 


Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
is received. First payment is made six months later 
and thereafter payments are made semi-annually. 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 


By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? © 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are received in 
payment for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or 
mortgages. 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


Annuities ? 


What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it 

the gifts of Annuitants, are @ 

education of young men for @ 

priesthood, and the spread of ¢ 
Faith through home and foreign missions. 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. Permanence: An Annuity Bond never requiff 
reinvestment. 
2. ABUNDANT Y1eExp: The rate of interest is the highe 
consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by the mom 
as well as financial backing of the Passionist Ord@ 


4. Freepom From Worry: Annuitants are reliev 
from the care of property in their old age; are sa¥ 
from the temptation to invest their savings unwisell 
and have the ease of mind obtained by the banishme 
of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, lawyé 
fees or waste in legal contests. 


6. Srzeapy Income: The income from Annuity Bond 
does not decline. 


7. ConTRIBUTION To THE Cause oF Curist: An Annuié 
Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer in @ 
missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in buildi 
up the Kingdom of Christ at home and abroad, 

a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist Order, p 
ticipating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For Further Information Write to 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Care of The Sign, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY | 
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